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SPIRITlliALISit TESTED ‘BY CLDWION- 
^ SENSE.. . 

— » . , * 

ckii,«s lhal men live after ,dc;illi Tii flK^sjMr/! 
v/oildi^ 'and the deni/%*ns of thrjt work!, iindifr rtjlain 
* ( iiriimslaiiccs, roiiimuni^to with men irt d);s iraith.^ In* ftii"' 
.iiiiele i?i our last, sa^(l that tjie spin t? p»o»ise;l^lf) iff 
lentilically* the prOpoi^tions roferieO to abdve, and ^ 
tlicy have julfilled llifvt proniise. ’J'wo years* ago this .tr?tga- 
Viie was started in. India with a view to irycstieate * 
into the . claims gf spir^tualisrri! Let ^now soe whethor i 
ihfe tiew facts published by this journal are or ar^ nej^ syfli^icnt ^ 
to proire^h£ gtlaps ot'spirhuali^ni. I * 
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\\'e believe, we ha\L‘ inil)libhed cngii^^'i'i incideiiU lo [ir u 
its |)liik)S()pl;y. \\c shall now c ily ^eal with tho.v fact', o. 
\\hich tl'icie can possibly be no doubt whalsoexcr. 

I6r instance, UliUfincidci^t eff pdtiT^'^ of stom - in Ih 
It-v.!; of Deo^^hur, witnessed by the Editoi and Miaiiy luir. 
dnal^ of men in Ifroad dayh^^hl, and in - an (pen held, 
wl.M-L tlieie was no pos'.ihihly c\c«!i fi;! a haie oi a f.isl - 

coiiPjal itsdi 

*■« 

jf.et ub (piole fioin the fiid aiticlb on the suhjee I - 
‘‘As I said, It was Inoad da) light and tlioii-!i llu i( wu ■ 
Ir'nditd'.. [iiL'senl, none could U 1! wheme the sttan > (' i 

• inflates ijf thr house luvd < nine back and thi.) wco; k ,> 
i" one*[)laco luiddk'd togetnoi so lluP they niiglil [il.i) . 
tucks l>ut' tlie '.tf'nc that [m ^e Ued it'.i If (it wa^ lilaa!;> 
b.iiling stones) coiuiiuejl meiy one that thru- t, 'J h 

• ti i.-lv at the JuU^oai d'hb )ji(*l Wuis soon ('ill"' 

<l<iU'./'( c‘a!»th, btoiv s, \( , afuj iTie) ^leCvtnie aliinot Li 

I i . * * * • • 

(.I'Ap in a-'.-ioit I 'ai't • § 

* % * * 

;‘lhiL die liios^ •woi'ideifid feat., 'peironm.d l)> li,> j!io 

I .Linain to Ivj told A 1*;;^ piece ^f stone, welgliin ■ ovei 
lu;a‘l't.d pouivi-. (more tkiA a which it %\oiikM> 

drii'CLuL 'for one ‘•tiong^aian to caii>, was Inought out lu 
I lu kottoTn of tile w'(?ll which stood c^i one side of th(, )aivi 
acA thrc.wn iif^o IpIu* )^aid A hltle bijoie this we h.w^l heani t 
^•'plSisLing .cSf ^ato^ yi the wiill, aiu^ Jlitjj'big stone was hrougi . 
•out and iji^ide to ^ drop in the ^aid with a thucl 'I'hi. 
leiriTied the sight sceii, tliitt while soiut (led •otl«ei,'. t loi 
^shelter fri*lhe hi^fs. ^ • ’ 

• * “I had* a njtwn that jtlJJ;^ giil #as a medium anci it w i 
^hioujhtjij^r^ 4 hat the ghost was playing his pranks, d’hu 
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• • • * 

/u)li on I gatherr^ by obserwri]^ onu (act. It was rfiis* The 
clods fC^l most weie llic giil <■. bod. So, Hcd her and Gonori’s 
wile to tiic Ea'^tern sidc*of the house in a field where mustard 
hail been gro\vn, bu* gathered.^ \t was an op^n field, filled 
\sTt4i (flod^i* of earth air/mg which, .nf) doubt, the gfiosl had 
lolind sjme his missilts. I made Jthe giil and the woman 
^ii'in tl'ti field. There lliey sat, and wonder of wonders, 
l*ie clods rSund them began, as it werL>to dance ! Thus 
t,;'lod would rise, four or five fei L from "the earth 

and fall down. At times more tlTan one ( lod would thus rise 


uj) j,nd fall down. Here then we ha«l the' scene cX cloda 
cl ^artli in the midst of the field dancing, as *if ^hey were 
I nhii'jd with life, and this at i{l)oiit eleven in the dijy ilnfi in 
^lu* iircsenre of hunct^efis It scenvd to n,ie that* in the 
|\l(i, tile glios* had not •power enough to he able to throw 
tin 1 lOvV lo any di'^lancfi.” * * * 

Now iC 's sim[)l)* im[^ssibje to dislJelieVc a ^ manifestation 


like this- 'I'he man* who * does so •is i«ithcr ^ ^ktiiTve or a 
lool , no amoiiift'of testimony will coiiuncc subh bloc^c-he/idj 
crany la< t wliatsoevi-n • • • * * •* 

N()»\ this pelting of* ston/js does not biore spiiitiiali’m 

* •t 

< onriusivH). VuL It pfoves that there is an* eJlcr^^y v^ich 
e* (Allside mai' lha|can exert conbideral)je foiee ,ii[Jbrt matteir 

'I'o prove spirituaii^ni we have to "[irov^- tliree pi^ophsi- 

• • * * • • 

tions .— • • » « i* • 

• % 

NanAily, (i) .there o-^bts an enefgj which u beyond the 
( ontrol of man ; (2) this energy is intelligent; and ^3) this 
iiitefligent energy Jis only t]^e spiiils of men. TJie Deogl^i; 
incident does ^ot pre^e mucii intei1ig'!nce, though if dc^s, it* 
• !iere alid there and that ^in a remaikafcle^ degree. As fo» 
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instance, the tricks played by tl]e ^lost or ghosts as described 
in the following- panigrai)?is of the article : — ' 

“Well, we three •sat, lacing one anothoi. There was almost 
as clear ’a light in the room aS there' was oiitsitic. I th^n i?d- 
dressed the ghost, and requested him that now was the liiijo 
for him to shew wonders. Saying this w-e remained qiiVil. Of 
course, out people know \vhat a a////(vz*is — it is a'contiivanr 
made o*l' jute like a sling to hang pots^and cups on. A 
was hanging behind me, on which was placed a cu[) made 
of leaves, ('onlaining a small quantity of a soit of roai're 
pulse grown’in those parl,s, called Kuithi. I heard a rustling 
sound Hiclnnd me, and on'furnmg my e>es I saw that thf 
leaf cu^), was tJ>ing, as it were, to leave its [ilaco. Afiei' 
some Might effoils it succeeded in rajsi'Jig itself And poL\ 7 ing its 
contents ,(thc*l'luUhi) upon* my devqted head. Ofc(‘uisc, I 
was amtfsed a liUluat this prank though I,was also rnghlened 

fr . # * . 

bit J-Jo tlic, ghost, wail a wit. •! Xolc-him ‘you have soiled 
py heUd.’ the guo'st, of course, couiu not s[)cak, and 

so I gdt iTo answer, nnijute or so later, 1 hcaid a noise 

Cl * ^ * 

pre reeding agann from the sajnc syot. This time I saw it 
was a '^bodc^i hovvl w^hicli pr&fuced il* 'Oiic Ijowi, w'hich had 
a^so bees piit^on iha Shewed signs offlife, and it seemed 
that it vv’fis also trying# to come out of, its place of confine 
mclit? "^fte^ some eifortf it* succeeded in releasing itself and 
coming. Aowid els me. • And the^bowl now poured its rontenls 
up6n my ^lead ’ 

this while the giil antf the woman^were sitting l^dibre 
yi Uoad*daylighft. t Afiud whjyt did this bowl contain ? It 
was salt ! So MrJ Ghost poured <ill the salt that tlie tiowl 
coftaine^f ufibn cify head ! 
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t • • • 

• • . • 

was joke nimibr'/ two. Anc^ we al^ three laughed, 
‘('an you speak, even in whispers?’ — I asked the ghost.. No 
answer. Vhere^was a^amboo sty:k»-a lathi, in ^qrt, a bagi- 
1)0#) (flub ^bout 5ft. iiv length — in the room, leaning against 
a*corne|^ T^iis was the third object which was seen to shew 
offlifc. It trem^ed a little, as if some one was shaking 
^ It , then It stood erect. ^ Next it began to na)ve and approach 
nu; Sy short jumps xi3»some birds would do, when* rio^ping ! 
Anf]^ then it seemed to me as if somebody liad grasped it 
wiih^both hands and was, in that manner, cairying it t?)W^rds 
me; then it stiuck the earth with great force. JVIy^heqifi 
t ^ca[)cd by a* few inches onjy ! * If the club had fallen upon 
my head, it would hij^c received i; s«uous hurt. It s*ecmed 
1,0 lue ifiat the ghost was gK'in^nie a hint to dcpait and thus 
esca[)e ..’or^c treatment.”* , • 

1 lore then is intelligcaicc jjrovcd. 

But we siiall pr(^'e intelligence • aUf# fioin ,^)^er*equally 
[iiovcd manifestaUon^ of spirit power. 

W'e shall next refer J;o the burial of Tlaridas,* published i« 
Numbpr 5th ol this journitl (i 9 ,i 62 page 351. *'rire accojjiats*of 
^this case are to fee founcT^n histories of the Puifjalj wr’iten 
h'f ‘Bnglishmcii. Uandas aUowed, himself to be*bjiied ii» 
.1 vault upon which sown barley ailt^ v^ien ^t w^*; cTit, 
tlie tomb was opened, by ^^ahataJa^ Raijil ^iifgtt hp'^illf 
•hd maify English# officers fuid soldieis.* * • • 

'Hie i^chievem^nts .of Haj^das have been witnt^sed b^ 
Political Agent W^de, Residency Surgeon Dr. McCregor, 
Murray, Mr, R^aiden^Macnafightcn, l!i^ut. Bodeau, General 
* t'entura. Dr. Honigberger^ Col. ^Osborne ^d six hundred 
Biiptiiiih ^(ddifrs wltf) had acc4?mpanied the mission tj^'Rarfiu 
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Sing from the 'El itisl) Government, ilot to say millions of 
Hindus. ^ 'K‘^ doubt the .recorded achkvements of Haridas, 
in shfort,' is to doubt orvj’s own existence, tie it said Ijxie 
that, a crop of barley \yas sown in* the ground under which 
Haridas in the box was interred by the orders of tlvj Maba 
rajah to make things suic. h’rom the above incident we <.n 
deduce Ibat (i) Voga is leally a science and not a deliisii'ii, 
and ('2) that the soul is separate from the body, and tliai 
the former is everytinng while the latter is nothing. 

* ‘achievements of I,^andas do not prpve spiiitiLuisiu 

completely, but they prove thilc Ijie,, soub- is separate fion 

thoxbody. If is tli-i suul which j vcs life, to t!ic h'wly 

ijjiid the suij<;\in exist fully without ,’ts bod). Haiidas’s soul 

returned 'to the bodf; becaiise^t had not been desi<))ed, Imi 

• if it had been destioyed the 'living soul would have Mid 

some^’here* fdse. ‘ ^ , 

^ of ^stones at Deoglun was witnessed iiy many 

hundreds of peojile 'J^ie disjjrbance<, at the Alli.itola (( al 

•' cuttfi)fchaunted fonise w’as als )*witne^spdiljV a large niujibci oi 

people several months together, day ancf night, monnng 

^and tt eniifg. Whftt B^ibu S^'urendra ^^>lath Dhole, Ik ’.\ , 

2^-j*gantilam fihose’s, Stieet, himself^ witnessed, he thus 

(ferewbes:^* * * I • 

• • • • ^ 

t . , WJIA'I 1 \t\sril WI'ISkS'.H), * 

• e 

« 1 . I fii-t siii.ill pK-ccs i4 btoncs hymmct.icailyvi) ilic 

.•Retrace. ^ , • 1 •. * ^ 

« 21 The sudilcn .ippg^ai.mco of iRe watcr^’ar wjtU water, vornullion, 
and flowers strewn rdlintl about it. * « *' 1 1 

^icMordiip of Kali with the jar and fresh, rare ^nil unknown 
Tlowtrs tvery^ d.i^j and ihe increase If w.Vei in*^ the jal day h) d.i). 
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• *• I • . 

. 4 JNy.U", mills, -ic, tliiirt' d.'.il^ liy llio })'i)n , 

..I) * • * * ^ 

q Tin n^ed .uni jMrhxds nf ilu mil^ .ind t- 

iwl I'*-’!’! sofni'ilnni; * •/ • 

'1 lu //fyz ii |jlu■^lU •>, nulls, swi-elmi .ils tVc \s. k ki pt imdi i 1 i,i- 1 slI 

s\ ill .L Ika*)' xs-E^^lil upon ii, full he |uii«)i.K >( them .ind [iiii I.k 
ii i|ii ^.^lnl |)ljce VMlh iljp \vi ii^ln iijxni i( ,is h.id IhlII dmie hy i,-. 

7. I.in^ 111 v,,,!!.- d.iy ..uni indil . ud i \i i\ aI>«( iii'-id<‘ dn lii'P,.., , 

.-(li* lilt UMif. • • • • 


'it. I I' 'irr, iiid *1. i 
I ' »i 1 ' ' ' *1 • n *1 , 


• I )tii( li 1 anil Id:, ii' 


S S'l'Ui' wt'it ls> jil at l'i< li.i- t’ 

I v\ di\-' '.idiT fit «.li ic»oK v^'J< Jlunml in i'mm 

• ; \ A'fl / 1 (';In)^' ilmtoi) w Itioueln v^I.i 

• • 

,M' nd ut initial Nvli.spti' liuin ^.'l«^\t 

' Id I'l IIIHl; til hl^ '■lolls# .ligl Isl/.'l . 1 1,1 

I 1'. nd^hii .il'iiiK^ till 111 idiluK'. • ^ 

" 1 I* Tno hit; w.ilt I I (]*d.i',),\\su‘ Ki jji 111 i umni pinjKil) !■ ( ' ■ il 

i, I'M 11 , w>it ■( mid 11 •nd 'Miiu huKi.aS . nt'- •'•■•i . s 1 ) i^."- 

1. 1! Ill- ii • , • • 4 

ij \ 111 -(-111 ’fill'; l»y 111) 'ifi- *vv,''jouiid ^iiv. I) •» ''•m.; in* 

I, nd *Ii n Ifllfiiit;, n|i.<n .in*«tli. i liu* |* u !i. i ju-i i^i (Kiig-ini-, 

lit! I I .ildllM 11 *■> pit On. 

I' S'liknip mill wli^^ islobj) ♦*)’ pill<)V\'- 

• \pdili.| >.tiaii*i*^^lliij^»; wiyi ii^vi nu I in«' ii^n''! 'w.!' ilitM^-,iii^ nl 
I ' '.ti) -.I’ln^ “n^K- Imiee .iiid linn '.iiii.f^ 

'•'Mr\ il.lll lift'. V • * • • 

\ • • • • ^ 

IS ^"iiii vi-siitd ilu li.innii il l4on-.t. .iml ".ml ih.sT Ilu \.,i'nl 

■i.ils'd^i 111 ih • p(.lnn‘; Ilf ''idiii s .mil iliai»iluri‘ wou' ii*> mu 4 i* 4 '| ^iip'! 


II ihmc \M II, 


"))«n"« !• ths.u I 4 

lU. I hit* d.iy 


"ii'.u .. ,\s soon Is ilu-y s.ii^i ill's, .1 "ini\V':i oI sionus* r.un* d'U\^i in 

thui I lU. . 9 • 

d.iy wiil'* wt si.iud \Vf found a l.•lrll t;oin!.^ lyi 

^ lui^idniini; doiin .intitnaiitall) , as if it nnhi4.d wiili li(»‘. , 

17. Till' ".unr Rojah who ptilonned the ^ei (‘monies .1 week n;!) 
w^s^l)iw.t;#lil at;.un •ind W tiud ui iinok^’ Ihe 
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As M)(»iras lie ^ciul llul tlic was-iiot fliciu j lic*a\i 

V i'. lliniun jU'.l in finnl of ihv, /^o/a/i, ^:im\ in oiu inc-itlicv 

fS. I’cllinf' of Slones in llie Kilclieii was so fPeniicnl tli.il v\e I' 
to sidj) cooKini; lIioK j ^ ^ 

* JO.' DistinUances incicased a{ nis^lit ;\plii\ini; Uieks \ulh iK niKinlii 
uliLil .isleep l»\ lemonni; tliea pillinv'N and pl.i\ini; otliei pi.ink'. '• 

JO. The pious ni.in ulio li\i.d lluic Ijoaskd that (lie "liosi \(j) K; 
to lum, in ncilliLi (loiiio an) nusi liicf in Ills lo- im noi lli^ouiii',^ an) '.to 
IIkk .Sc.'ucelx i^.ii llii> Kinailv inatle .Ilian lliiee oi foiii ^lo'ii’- u. 
foinidla^lidiL; u illiin the oioin in siutessuuy 

2‘. The daiu.iiii,' of tin < ani''U is in llie an was i \u) wlioI 

22^ The I)ieaKin;4 ol lam[)s It) -tones,- .ill lainp' of tin. lioiise l>i"i 

in <liis \ij\ , ^ 

< j; 'll'!. liK-'Kipo <,| nmlju" utiii'il', -lali as, u iiilicn pol', 4 

t <■ o 

24* Tin. [iMiunn; (tf w.^iii into lli< ^^utl.ut lo^ pul oi'i lln 'in 
I'.uinin’^ lamps suddenlv iioinj, out ' , 

C 20. Tin » ,iS idcn iisint; of lu.isx pots \j nli walei and iliui l.illinu w 1 ! . 

« • ‘ ' o 4 

lliL lo[)sijle down lln n !•) • omin” wai*i into the lot pl.ui 

27 The Ice'aUnv^ of I'lass pots’ wlnK jilated on lin foi lookii , 

2 b biuAlAi limnii.|; <if '.loilis li.initini; fi(»in .1 stjyio on fa w ill 

1 ^ 2 tj .Sctl?fiii; Iiie lo uiTount liooKs, dollis, (juilts, pillows, tS,L 

(l was'wlief. I he t; I lost hei^an lo^uuu then i'ie(Ulino and ^aliuihli [iipei' 
11 m 1 they found.llie A im hts uiuki llu luittsil) 4.!^ vucalino ihe ^tuini-O' 
^ow*ftlele (^^inivii'* Ik, an) in.mnti ol <loi?..f^ that |^IRIe was no li u Ku >* 
in^Tu, .dtojc nianifcslalions. f? w.is not tud) ihei^enlkuian noud ahoi . 
Vfio saif\ ilie*nianirc'ia1ion hhl Inindudsof ol'-lis 1 he in.inilesl.ilioi. 
v\UL wj^n fift inoAhs«,toi;cpiLi, and at t\tiy'iHtui of not old) infill 
|>ll^{lni*‘'d It, IS leapossiMc lo allu hide tlion loan) hul occull la’i-t- 
‘•II S ifia^.u<nc, ’ Jul) , 1906 ^ 

^ It Viis not only Mi Dlulc, as we sjfid bcfoio, who saw 
ai4,s. but atlarge number o^f peot’/.e, for sc\iial weeks logelhei 
^ luiijn’mpossibfe to chb^3elie\c sucR/acls, ^Ilere ^e see all thie; 

[ fosipogs of cpiiituahsm pioved. Wc see the manifestation 
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qJl ^nergj by invisibfc agAits , we see display of intclligenc:, , 
-and we seo» an admission* b^ the intelligdhce tfiat he is a 
man, thougK invisible. ^Saicl one who had gone thve to s^r 
the ^hosi : “I dtn’t beli -/vc iif ghosts” and imme*diat4'ly 
evid»n(;e was given to him of Jhcir existence by a manifestation 
in jJay lig^it betore many. Another said, “the ghost is no* 
here” and immepdiately il*was piovcd by the ghost that lie 
,was Lhew2. It is impossible* to resist such evidence. ^ ^ • 
r,et us now note the case o# the giil-spirit who caRr-* 
back to her home and staged there. She would have 
gone, at*least so hurriedly, if she had not been alinofct drivet* 
by her parents. iL'hc fathci caiufci tv us, who was an intimM*: 
«iiaul of the Editbr, atxi *vho was not only highly ?du 
cated but| held ft high cffice under Government. Ilow h?, 
doacl dauglUcr came back^stcj) by 'step into the 4 iousc is \ 
* described in our article whiclT at*t>eared in ^"qj. i, No. 4 ^ 
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'['iiK popular belief is iLit the spirits who aie more worldly 
^cfieiRily manifest themsLlvos to us, and that they vie also, 
eLnciciil) siKMlvint;, niHcInwous. It is believed that the dear 
ones, who have become “eaijh-boiind'’ after "their death, do not 
even those wliom iheyj^vvere most deaily loved on 
eaUh Indeed, just as th<' deaf ones, wlio have uhfoi Innately 
beccAne insaiK) aie not iivstetj, ♦so the spirits of deai ones, 
»\hefi the^, have' become Laitf)-boiipd, arc not trusted. Then 
very mi^itiie vvoukj, d is believed,' tempt them to ('oniimt 

f 1 Ci 

mischicV and they .vvould not spare even fathers or niotheis, 
lui*sbands' (a- wives, sons oi. dauj/ihters. Sufh, however, is 
the tas^’ — at Icast^ not nor i^^eneially. lH)r 

nnu^icftablt; instaiK'es aie <)n V^cord ’"hich i^o to shew 
tha^ peai)lc, aft^r dt^^Uh, rjtain the, love and hatred they 
nvjjht ^avo ^.-n^Tiamed while here/. In your June (1900) 
-•lyinM 1 find an' ev'clUnt cas^ recorded, in which a dead 
sisftr 1? alleged* ti) have nialoriali/ed herself tO nurse her 
httlb* brother when he Wjjis ill, ai}d spending hour after hour 
with h#iR Her parents, hA>vvever, (jjd not like this avia 
♦eaiing, that sopje harm might ht^ppen .to therrij strongly 
objected^ lo^their daughter mixing too much witli them. 
T?1ftn she* found that she -vas not -wanted but w.-^s rather 
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••treated withlwspicion by 
of them with ta heavy 
albo a stftry ( 

whicli It ib said,*that a father had to niaterfali/,c himself for his 

• son <jf eigh|* who had been left alone and helpless in this 
' world. Ills gieat love f(/r his bon enabled him to accom- 

iJish this •feat, and he was * peiniilted to rcturfi and remain 
one full year, loi making some provision for his son.’* It i^, 
also related in that greatest of ICpics, the Mahabharat^ that 
^ the gieat *saint Yyas succeeded in drawing down a whole 
aimy from the oilier woild to ^nK;et their dear ont.s lyi 
cA-th., and that thesft' bosks \yei* permitted to remaiA one 

* night with |lheir friends, ^his piejudice fbat an earth-bound 

iiuibt* be an enemy even k) nis»do'uest fiicnds ,on earth, 
('an only be lemoved by st*ad.krtig spirityahsni. Here* is a 
story wliich^ i', absolutely tiue,* which will shew* that^ an 
eaith-bound ^ocs ^nnelmies serve his ifrifends (Jlf eaijtli, 
instead of doing them harm. This ca'Se was witnessed 
by my fiiend, “Dr. N. if. Damodar, who himself 

elated the f.icts to ilic.^Wkc iiiii he w’as an unbeliei^:;r * 

iiK '•spirits, but liis pcis(jnal experiences at last ciim^pellocS 
fhim to believe in spirit^lism. * ^ ^ 

The Hindus get their giils marrie(| eariy, "Jiid so do Uhe 
Mahomrjdans of this countr»y. 'J' Wo years after** hiS' mai^iag**.. 
Dr. Sen set out one day, Si August, 1890, for his fathe'r-in- ,, 
flaw’s plapcc,* in Kh dispur (Nafail Sub-Division) to*biing 
tiome his wufe, a gnl of i3^sumn\prs. He re^ckefj the' 
at aibout ^ in t1\e afternoon. The ^day ‘was cloudy^ 

* Ncpnl (.jli4n(lr.toScn now .u Navadwip, wlier*^ he is"K' 0^^ 

pAlliic praei'ilionL'V- Kd.*' i. j ^ »> 


htr ow'ii parents, ibhe .bok leave 
h(^art,l and was seen no more^ ^ 
luotea in oi»c^of*your back issue'/ in 
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and it hi d been raining all da>. As the house was a srbal 
one, he was received in tin \cran(lah where he found a* 
few gentlemen, young and t. d, '!alkin|^ on vWious subjects.. 
4 Ie took his seat, among them and joined in ' their con^’ 
versation. It was close upon evening, but still the party 
continued their idle gossip, as Uic> could not stir out nn 
account of ^ the rain. In couise of the conversation, one 
oi the party idly lemaiked, “G)h it is nasty weather, can 
any one show us a piete of eaith which is dry?” Hardly 
was it said than there dropped in then niidsL a clod 
of dry earth, ostensibly from the mud-wall of the house. 
Aly friend, the doctor,' wAs evidentl> veiy much surprised 
at* this, but thejse [rresent not seem to take much 
'‘notice of this uncanny occiirreiKO. 'Fhey continued their 
convci'Slttion as if nothing had ta[)[)ened. My friend at this 
too^: it to be' a* good joke [)lc|)ed by some one present. 
Afl!*er [^garly 4^ or -5 houis^ dinner was annoui:ced and the 
pAi ty b oke up, tlj^ere being now preseiU in the house only 
my friend, the 'Doctonj and his ^thei-mdaWjjlie late Umesh 
Chandra JJuita. Among the feiiiale members also thcie were 
cmly tw.o in the house,' the giil^ife ot my friend and he. 
molher. ^ - 

'rhe^ usu^l custom is to cook /re food and partake of' 
C fn^, ^ separate hebse. set apait^ for the purpose. Rut as 
it*\^s at rainy day, the dishes wc^^e broiigjit into a K)om of the 
mail\ house, where ray frierid and his father-in-law sat down 
to partake of them. Nepal^Babu, my^ friend, having finished' 
^is rfinnbr earlier 'thin hit fathc^- in-law, went out into 
the verandah Co wash his hands and mouth. ' Alter' tiiis 
tw^e^d to have a napkin tot wiire his fage with. No 
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sooner had^^e wished thanj lo ! there fell into fjfs hands 
If napkin ! Fi^m tho light that \tas there, it could be clearly 
Upen that Iher^ was |none In tfe veraijda4i at the time. ^Jljs 
fi^her-in-kw, "who, kepi no servant, was still taking his meal in 
the roon^ and Ijie t^^o female members were in the cook-shed. 
.Thli.% head reAed when he saw this but the napkin was there 
^in his hands sure efiough. Who could have give^j it? He^ 
.at •onc& rdballed the iuckJciV of the inexplicable appear 
ance of the dry clod of earth in their midst a few houis 
before, l:^,owcvcr, lie made the best use of the napkin, and 
pjsat down, as before, in the verandah.' 

Willie silling tlu^e^ he felt the’desire of having a smoke. 
IJvefy Hindu knows it that it *yl6rbidden in Hindu society lo 
smoke^ bc[or<* an erdei, oi one worthy of respect. So Nepal 
thought of getUng a '>mokeT beforp his father-in-law came 
to the verandah wheie he was eVpected aftei* his dinner 
The hookah ivas Iheie, tJie ihi/inUy tobaccij, ever^^hinjj 
necessary for iIk* smol?(\ > Hut where was th^; fire to be'gol : 
Tlieie were no matches nor any fire in- the v\jrandai^ — blit' 
hardly had this thought occurred to him than hO fotlnd- before 
a fii e-pot ' My, frienu*^iow foun5 himself almost losjiig 
his f^ises. Foi, this time, he cquld* plainly^ see th^t 'hi^ 
wAhes were being complied with by an unseen agenay, it l;)eing 
not possible for an oi dinary mortal tc» eilfcr int;p his mind, 

, . * I* > > 

know liis wishcb and acl^^ccordii^ly. He clearly saw tha!j thi 
fere had not been supplied by any ong belonging to the houict 
he found his mother-in-law stiJJ engaged in serving,, out 
feod to her husband. H^s girl-viife hacl nc^t’and cquld nbt 
ftomo. '*HdweVer, took the matter in excelleiy: humour 
l^d, making the best. of ^he epporjunity, smoked. Next hi? 
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father-in-kw appeared and smok -d wvtnout, however, \i\t all 

qiiestionilig how the fir6-pot hai,’ come to be there. Thougl' 

Nep^was still thinking of thl strange oc^'urrcnces, he did not 

^(inestion his father-in-la>v about ^hem (but remained silent* 

With the advance of night Nepal fc'und’' himself 

bed with his wife. It was ‘then that h<'e thought lie would 

gel an explanation of his queer, experiences, llis wife, 'Oi* 

hearing him, only smiled, and said that they would at time 

^Lt even greater services from ftie unseen than the [K'lly 

lendercd to liim. It was the spirit, of a relation of theirs 

who \yas rendering such uncalled-foi sei vices eve* since hi 

rdeath, winch had‘takyn"plac(' a )eai ago. 'I'liough the spii ’ i 

(lid 'them practically no h?>rin but on the oilier hand did the 

many useful services, and had iV)l done anything to fiighte'i 

an)b^,i^l>; l)oth her f^ithp'* itiuj mother were dis.;^a-tc'l wii' 

him and had several lime'f thoir^ht of giving at (Iva, 

eet rid of him, hut couti nut <'any out Ihur wishes i" 

* «> ^ 

thlV tune mi* account wf* ihci/^poveit). ViAii readeis vci , 
well kno;'/ that the belief heie is that earth-bounds aie relea-if c’ 
b) the offeiing of a (an ofluring with ctatain ceremonic-' 

ikjn their behalf at G)<i, p. ci(v in. Upper Bengal. On tlv' 
foKowing morning Nepal bioached the ^wbjci'l to his fathei './i ■ 
I<iw who confipmed what his wife lyd said and imiuired '■ 
JvJepaAj if ‘be. cbuld be of any lu l|) to them in the matlc* 

• NSpal him.st*lf thereupon underU'>ok to have the Pimia cen . 

mony performed at Gya. ** \ ^ 

• « This w'as done and. strange as it may appear, nothin:, 
was. heard of the spirit after the ceremon>. 

Bionu Biius\n Giiosl, * 

Head ^fester, pasundia School. 

Basuiidia P. 0. Dt. Jessbre. 
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{s?ontint(‘'d ) 

I\ ni> last article, I dealt witii M‘i‘;nclic a-ul 

now I coi’jie to 

^ Ml.NfTAI, 

^ MLiital lleaiiii^^ li the t^eatnuiit <»i luntiol of I:!-. nif'M .c 
the ('elL-j, ijdiei diijjct, or tl^oii;ali the ( edtj*ai mi’id (»t' Ih. 
patiotU • 'ri.'-j form of heal;^^* iiuliid#^ \\liaL is kn *v\n >i 1, 
•!iealii\,, Su^j;e ti\e healing, 'Vlsscnf healing,^eLi * 

iMental healing is basetl ii[¥m the of ir^nd iige 

body 'I'helwly les^snd? to the mental sUl» x d 
mind, and an) thing affecting the lalti i luil'yall) tm..- t- 'die 
foimer. In giving mentuil yealnufiir, the heLilei fmm', • 
mental pietm.. ol lluMdca^^ondjtK^i that Iil witshe^ to hi 
a l^o*it, and raises In'? until they re:u h tiie 
^stage, >\hen he telepa^hically Ifansniii'. them to iv.e^ iviiid 
of the patient, the lesult being that the vd^atTIm^ Mu- 
produced theie, and the €onscq«en(*e is that tlx; innV 
the patient, •which has absoTuto conliol of the bensatiyiu, 
fiinctionip, ^nd conditions of the b%d> — re-acts uiion the nund 
jft'the cells and re-establishes •norma^conditions. Jit^hoil. 
the heading powe^' depAids upon the decree of*ieahsatioi 
of the supcemacy of mind, and the -greater tl:^ d^gre-^o 
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realisation, .the greater the degn e of success .(ii mental 
hcahji^. Now this realisation' is imperfett in 'the average 
Mck person, and heie if>^where^ ihb healtt' comes into service 
and renders valuabte assistance to the patient. 


Self Healing consists of the lepetition of adiimatioiis or 
auu)-siiggeslu'ns, and may he administered to one’s self, 
v*nh the best possible effect. A mail’s physical health is 
laigely a matter of self-suggestion, 'fhe central mind gives 
commands to the subordinate celi-centrcs oi ceJl-mind.s, 
and the^latter always 'caiij, Lhem out. 

“As a man thinkcth, so he” is an ol^ ma\im the liuth of 
\»h1ch is becoming cleaiei an(\cleaier to us eiery day. 
Just as one may bung ^sickne»s upon himself by imprpper 
suggestions, so may he lestoip •himself to health by proper 
‘‘Ugg^'stions. Tnc light \\\\]^ to .start in a couise of Self- 


su^gestie^s is tq^^pi^attice right’ thirto’ng, and ^Jght thinking 
consists^ maintaining the piopcr me^ntaT attitude of liiecrful- 


Av/yand ^carlessntss, Thysc . twr) ^ things miike a powerful 
C^eerfufiKSs promotes health,*while ft^r does the leversc. ' 


jjbi^ons the .cells oPthe.body, and acts as a brake on the 
ny lid, preveMlin|; liie latter from doinj/ its accustomed work' 
* Remove *thft fcj^r, an^ the cause of the trouble 


Leaiftis ID exist. *The mind lenovcringjts equililtrium, again 


reslbfes normal functioning^ and normal functiomn^, after all, 
is whai we call health. 

N. , , SUGCE-STIVE HE.^i.INC. 

SuggestiMg hSaling is. based upon the treatment of mind by 
ofSrtuggest^ns, in which the Iv^aleP impresses pponth^ patient 
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the* flesire^ physical conditions, yhe aptitude receive 
• suggestions* varies , in persons* in the hypnotic state it is 
^particularly d«velop|d, \vl|en 'the degree of susceptibiTity or* 
^receprt'^ity • is considerably heightened^ Suggestion gains 
force fey repetition, and whej-e one is not influenced by 
a single sug^stion, repeated suggestions along the same lines 
’ liave a much greater effect. 

, In . Suggestive healing, before a patient can be success- 
fully treated, it is necessary that hi should have a certain 
definite attitude of mind, and that attitude of mind is best 
defined bj^ the word “faith.” It may.be asked ‘Svhy is 
It that faith has anything to d» with the exercise of th*e* 
^ hcfihng power, if it* be thk the real cure is effected 
through thcf niin(> in the ceHs This is? a good question, 
and •the reiily to it is, that*ifee heftliifg power, being a mental 
torce, IS necossaiily governed Tiy iiiental coi^diiions, and wjnle 
it IS true that the cure ^is cffdbted through the hijndMii 
the cells, still ;^ib a hkct^that these cells, * instead cC doiflg 
iheir work the best, they know why^ do asilittle a^posMWe, 
and remain negative to tlTc\influeTice of the cent/al mind 
the patient, though tile r^Ss, Hirc^gh their mipds, beiiig 
aujeftable to control \)y suggestion, it /ollows tljat the jiiind 
in the cells may be controlled* by ?ugge/tion^ firmly fnd 
intelligently applied, and the desired ^rosjilt Tibtained,, 

Ab^enV Hk^T.inc. • • • •• 

• , % t • 

Absent flealing means the treatment of the patic^Vat 
J distance.* ft is accomplished by^lleans of telepathy. Tele- 
, palhy, like wireless telegraphy, wfs once disbelieved, bflt'T^-now 
beginning be recognised by the scientific* w«rld^ * In giving 
' Absent treatment, the healei^ forms a clear-cut mentjfl® iLv*;e 
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of the pat^^nt, and proceeds in precisely ttie same ^way -as i» 
the patient weris seated in fro^nt ‘of him. ^Hc intCntly thinks 
of ffte conditions t^at he wi|hes^ to bring about, and sees 
them* in his mind’s eye} just as if they were actually before 
him, exposed to his physical gaze. Like the Marconi, waves, 
the thoughts of the healer, charged with magnetism, flash 
across space and reach the mind of tho person attuned 
to' receive them, where they set up vibrations of such intensity 
ahd "^strength that the, patient is* restored to health. 

The process of transmitting the thought is not difificuli 
or strenuous. In fact, this part of the work seems almost 
• afutomatic. All that th6 healer has to do is to form the 
desired mental image— a'nd , ,^lnt once accomplished {Ik 
thought is easily transmitted by a mere act • of wijl or desire ' 
IVIayy healers fix certain hou«^ for treatment. This is noi 
absolutely neg'^s^ary, for t,he patient is always attuned t( ‘ 
receive ^larmoniou^ vibrations from the healer, by reason 
of his c constaf^il e\pectancy'. But iii*^ cases ^-liere hours ai< 
agreed vpon, U"e patient places himself in a state o! 
passivity ^ acd t^eceptivityj^ d’uri ig^ which period, the healer 
Sbnds for^i thought vibration* actually uttering the word 
or sneaking them mentally. Absent healing is not a» cas- 
ol*' against mafter, but mim/ against mim/j the 
igaii^t the ceTl-mi'int 

iVow*! might go' on* writing page after page, but any 
atfemiTt to give further direeiions \vould be « useless, and • 
repetition. Under the head of Mental healing, I hav\ 
given in a few words ttie very essence of* the ‘teachings 
>\hiclf the reader will /md ta underlie all forms of heal'i-t^', 
under whatever names they way be^disguised and masked. 

4, Sustitolkih *Road, Kidderpore. ' S. Nl' BfbsE;^ 

Practical Hypnq):ist and Psychic Healer - 



sui'ernormal phenomena 

FOUND IN INDIA. 



In Europe and America there are numerous societies, for 
collecting; tabulating and investigating phenomena which 
Me railed supernormal or superphysical, instead of by the 
ctmmon denomination, supernatural, because, it is believ- 
• cd, that th^se phenomena,*’ though they at present, 

Ui be wholly inexplicable, 4)y the •known laws, of nature, 
•will be found, at some futare ^‘period, with the advance 
of our knowledge of the lav» of nature, nothing ftiore 
or less lhah 5 npartici>J[|ir cases’ •of some •hi^J^erto ^kncpvn 
natural laws, which nevertheless govern *t|ie whole created 
universe. At the present ^me, tve are [)erhaps far away off 
^to understand the nature^ jnd ppgration of sueh laws. Slill 
^^^’iJently it is oui' duty to collect all individual caies o1 
»such supernormal phenomena, with aJl necessary ev3ie§ces 
which will go to show their genuineness. * I^dif is the honag 
jof this kind of phenomena, ani jfcrhaps in n# ccRintry 
in the world they ‘occur such abundance. fiut *un- 
^ fortunately, in India very little s<!ientific interest as coiifpared 
^th the western countries it takeii, regarding 

\ wpu[d briing it tb the notice of the readers of thS 
Spititiial Magazine that it might contribute a g;god deal 
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to the scientific knowledge, if tsey could only i,eport sujch 
(jase^of supernormal phenomena which came to their 
notice, in a faithful ' way. A western scimtific man will care 
far more for a definite physical phenomena, apparentl) going 
against the known laws of nature than any manifestation 
of ‘spirits’. I am also inclined to think that the stuay of 
the. kind of*phenomena above described may be of far greater 
importance for the development and progress of the science 
of spiritualism than to concern oneself only with the indefinite 
class of phenomena known as the manifestation ^of spirits, 
or^ ghost* stories. I proceed to report below a case of super 
physical phenomenon, which is undoubtedly a pu/zle to 
scientific men and the authenKcfty of which need not be 

r ( 

doubted in view of the respectable men whom !• citp as 
witnefSses. . . ’ , 

There^is a Pujari Thakurj'^a pripst, who worships the image 
of a^^godyan idol narticd Radha'Govinda. at thejvi,Vage and the 
post office named Ramdia Nali, ouS-division Manikgunj, 
district itacca. *'rhe nat^e of thg Pujari is (lurii 

CJjaran Chal^a\farti. He is an^ inhajpitant of Patia in the 
►'Jistrift of Ohittagong. iJe is sefVing as Pujari for more than ‘ 
3 o^yeurst and i^ aged^ Ut present nearly 6o years, though 
h^ has kept % st^oul and stalwart appearance. He can produce, 
aT ariy tipie, if reque'^ted- by the mere exercise of his will, 
without ‘the influence of any visible agepey, camphor, sugar, 
Sa/H^s/ij Baiasa^ (varieties of sweetmeat.) Soinetimes he ; 
would ^ake a little quantity of ^ dust between his right ind^# ► 
■rtinger and* thumU and will* breatba upon the same for a 
second or t^. ‘Then when he will pour 'out the 'dust on 
the^hand qf a visitor, the jlattwr wiil noiiice that it is 
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ncf longer* pure dust, but| is indeed either with particles 

of camphor or sugar. In s&me rare insftinces the whole 

of the dust is converted into either *01 the two articles. 

1 m mediately after the exhibition of the phenomenon, the 

exhibitor manifests signs of .being under the influence of 

some very strong nervous strain. His eyes become reddened, 

his hands tremble, his breathings become spasmodic and 

s*iort and he cannot utter anything for about five minutfes. 

The f ujari is very averse to exhibit htf powers publicly and It 

requires a good deal of persuasion to induce him to show 

the phenomena. The reason he adduces for this •is that 

he has been prohibited by his Guru, who is a Fakir, to mal?e ^ 

any display of his power.* ^ His explanation is that he has 

got some spirits tinder his cpntrol and vrtth their help he 

is able to produce the pheni^fliena/ 

An eye-witness describes on« of these ^gnomena thus 

When the Pujari was c^kijig hi§ food at a^out 8 p. in 

night, a gentleman Suddenly called upon’^him and inducsd 

him, after much persuasion, to show some phenomenon. He 

suggested that a Baiasa (suga* cak^ should bv pujduced im 

‘^mediately. The Pujari lookflK? towart^ the sky aiTd^closed htfe 

fia*. VVhen the fist was opened an entire Batasa was fdund 

Si his hand, which he gave to the ’visitor w^o tasted* it 

and found it to be a real Batasa^ ^'Bhe Bfitasa pro^uceS 

appeared lik^ one of Iocal\panuTacture. The ph’enom'^ni 

produced by the Pujari have been witnessed by the following 

gentlemen, VHb had taken &ll necessary precautions for testing 

the genuineness of the phenomena* 


T •“T % s 

' *Is it jugglery or is it the work of spirit/? , Indian 
.jugglery which has a world-»»ide. reputation is now allhos/a 

THI|tAMAKRlSHPI*t MlSSlOlf 
• INSTITU T£ OF CUlTUW » ^ 
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thing of the past. We refer bur readers to the wo iders shewn 
by the so-called Bengalee juggler!j.to Emperor Jehangere, which 
the Emperor himself described.^ Each one of thela shews un 
mistakable super-normal poweu . A wonderful account (jI 
jugglery has been supplied to uf by Babu Abinash Chandra 
Das of Azirngim^c which is likely to appear in our next. — Ed 
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Ve 'quote the following from an American paper which 
is neither sympathetic nor antas;oftistical : 

“Sir Oliver l^odge, F. R. S., after causing a good deal 
of anxiety for spme lime past to friends of his 'scientific 
leputalionjhas gone ovejr to the necromancers. He declares 
It to be tftis opinion that *a good case has been made out* 
fof accepting the possibiUjy^of Ju^id moments of intercourse 
with departed spirits.* He» spiaks of ‘definite and trucial*# 
tests having convinced hin>i aiK^hc gives us'oif his own account 
some posithff inforr^tion abo’iU the nex\ p’orld. TJsie depart- 
ed spirits, he tells us, have displayed as much mgenuity a*our-^ 
selves (which ‘is saying a gcod* d%al) in brtdging 9ie gulfj and* 
he knows that^‘ther« has been distinct cooperation’ between 
life two sides. He also mentions some mental and mqfal 
characteristics of ths other worldefs^ and \vc are disappointed 
to gather that on the whole the change is* less startling 
than wc had supposed. In slwrt, wc Wn the fa^illt/ 
of philosophers o? the occult that they^ will find»son>efhin^* 
to tffcin ^vantage by. consulSing the August number of 
*JHarpet^s Magazine. ^ * 

, irresistible accumulation of psoofs h^s,* it*&ppearSj ^ 
forced Sir Oliver to take this fuauvais* paJT For twenty 
yeaj^, little «s wejiad ?usp«cted it, members pf th? Psfbhioii 
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Research Society have been holding back *exceller 't evidence’ 
of chats with the dead on the bare possibility of explaining 
the*tnatter some other way. Sir Oliver has now come to 
the conclusion that this 'chance has ceased to dtser e con 
sideration and that the inevitajble significance o? the niiteruil 
must no longer be concealed. His article is apparently an 
‘advance notice’ of the publication of it, and though it 
ofiofs no scrap of the evidence itself it gives some glimpse'.* 
of its general nature. ^ 

“New methods have not been employed in obtaining it 
Sir Oliver believes in such fainihai mediums as our own 
Mrs. Piper as the sole ch.^nnel of intercourse.^ It will b(' 
remembered that in the tranc(« a la Piper spirit and bod> 
are supposedly ‘dislocated,' that is to sayj the ^)irit is said 
to retire and leave the body to itself, like a typewriter whose 
operator has gppAi home. Ik this vacant hour a departed 
spirijt? roaming bodiless, espies, or, a? S> Oliver says, ‘detects,’ 
the* deserted it>'drument and eagerly^ tikes possession and 
‘makes use of it; to achieve some desired influence on tlic 
jDhysical world’— *'isually to set the medium’s tongue or hand 
to ‘work conveying messages, Tne ‘crucial’ tests by which 
Sir Oliver was overcome are directed, of course, to determining* 
the ‘origin of such messages. Do the words really come from 
‘b.eJ'ond the veK’ or only from the medium, either unaided 
or elsd ‘telepathically’ influenced b;' some other living person ? 
That is the question which Sir Oliver believes may be set 
tied by the following devices : 

* “ ‘Cr-jss * corresjjondence,* that is, Ine reception of part of llic message 

birough one rriediiim^ aAd part through another, is g^'od evid*'nc- of -me 
iijtelUgence dornmating both aulomalisls. And if the message is charac- 
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tcTislic of ^me particular dec^asc^ person, and received by people to 
whom he was not intimately known, then it is fair ^roof of the continued 
activity of the personality.’ • • 

‘4Sir Oliver assures us that we^ay look in the near future 
for much evidence thus rigorously controlled, and of a com- 
pleter and* more impressive quality than any yet submitted to 
us. The prospect is not without a serious side, and we 
venture to speculate how the public mind is likely trt be 
affected. One probability seems ty be thrown into relief 
by past experience. We believe the public will pay most 
attention to the fulfilment of that particular condition which 
spiritualists have • hitherto most unaccountably neglected — the 
condition il)ughly denotad ajiove by Sir Oliver with the 
word ‘characteristic.* It is a goodish while since Defoe 
wr(JLe his treatise about aij^aritions,* wherein he finally summ- 
ed up sceptically because ^l ^lie manifast^fions he could 
hear of were so sad^ se*nselefts and ^logical, l^at il,still 
the commonest objection to the alleged intercc-yse, the resmlts 
of which might indeed cause a man if a^ked bji Browning 
‘What comes next?* to reply* ‘"fhe madhouse » A passage 
in Sir Oliver s article* excites our »isgivings whether he 
^ftA all, meet this objection any less ^curvily than his pretteces- 
Bors have done ; any better than th6 Darwinian, Dr. AlRed 
Wallace, for instance, who could only* dodge it by puttift^^ 
the horse behind the cart^ in tfiis fashion: Tf*intelfig<mt 
beings of another order do communicate with us, this- fact 
IS of shch overwhelming importance that the question [of 
tlfeir saying anything worth white] is altogether subordin’^.* * 
“Sir* Oliver’s .answer, alas, is scarcely l&^artfi^ in evading 
what the pigheaded public happens lo demand. obiec-« 
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tion often raised;’ he remark^, *that th^ comnianications 
are trivial, shows a ,* lack of intelligence or of reflection. 
The object is to get not something dignified but jsome'.hing 
evidential; and what evidence of persistent memory. could 
be better than the recollection of trifling incidents?’ We 
fear that the public will hardly recognize the implied monopoly 
of ^the Psychical Research Society in so portentous a matter. 
S‘r Oliver writes as if, the entire company of the viead, 
mighty and otherwise, were confining their attention to the 
doings of that society and to its plan of inquiry. The 
public, however, so far as4.it cares to imagine the possibility 
of extramundane intercourse, •is apt to indulgt its fancy in 
visions of the powerful departed .spirits of ‘gi cat men’ burning 
to ‘get through’ something of value to us, and the supposi- 
tion of their Jbaing ‘held up’ by officials of the Psychical ' 
Researtjji* Society fev purposes of rdpn^fication and compelled ] 
to “restrict themselves to trifling ren^iscenc^ may strike 
it <is humorous^ Besides, if identification is an unavoidable 
ceremony, eould bright particular spirits possibly identify 
tlfemselves ^ Better than "by giving us ‘^a taste of their quality ?’ 
^Vou^d not that be far more convincing to us than any 
trifSfing rer^iniscences Imagination fondly pictures then ■ 
►ill th^ir zeal *i.o vsward infusing into their perchance other 
Wisp* aqonymou»» contributions extra special dose of them 
selves, and trusting cur Jimr to detect the brand. Yei 
nothing of the kind has ever ‘come through’ whibh migliij 
mislead* the most intiocent 'child ! 

* t * 4 

“The <Jemand of the public, already indicated nrore..than 
o»:e V/ it, for a proof of thi^ awesome commerce first of 
all ^by dist^tive utterances* from renowned spirits^ whose 
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sharply Clamped ^powers and manner are.well known to all, 
has in truth on its side plenty of reason, if fie may veifture 
to iJ^e that word in discussing thil matter. If a description 
of the nex^ world purporting to come from, say, Shakespeare 
or Goeth 5 and *rising clear to the full height of their genius 
should happen to befall us at a seance, we should then 
»find ourselves in the fix of having to accept eitheF necromancy 
01 else the existence ift the living world of a marvellous 
force which no one had yet discovered there and which was 
the double of a marvellous force already manifested in 
another period. • Between such.alternatives we might perhaps 
for at Icaj^ one moment hpsitate, as soon as the shock 
of the povm hnd left us free to think, .On the other hand, 
a 'commonplace interview* with* sdme departed nonentity o< 
no special brand could ne^er,tfiowever ingenious the conlro 
by ‘cross corrcspond/nje** or» otherwise, land u*^ in»^sucl 
straits. ** • 

"Difficult as it might be to explain the^facts supposinj 
a ‘telepathic' influence over ' life mediurr^ by^ some livinj 
mind, near or remctte, tjitre wouid always exist this or stiix 
(Other bare possibility easier to accept than* that Jiof Hi 
infernal commerce, which bejTond kself involves a irfioL 
cycle of other inconceivabilities. Mtjrgoves, interviews wi^l 
great men ought actualiy^to be*more feasij)le thisn au8ie»jce: 
with the obscure. *For surely the strongest and*brightes 
spirits* shcPLild be not only the most eager but aiso thi 
most able to ‘detect' any femporaiily vacated inJtrumefl 
ar>d t# master it so as to push their comfnijnica^ons through 
Indeed, we may reasonably reproach these spiriti^ atl^et^ 
for jfot having favved us Tjefore. For our \)art, v,% hav< 
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certainly given them every opj, ortunity, providing in all age? 
a ggod sprinkling of Mrs. Pipers and many audiences quite 
as credulous and as ’ eager as the members of the Psychical 
Research Society. 

“Let us hope that Sir Oliver is about to %veal to us 
that they have repaired the omission at last.” 

A cautiojTs man like Sir Oliver Lodge had no help but 
to admit the truth of spiritualism. For facts are stubborn 
things before which scientists who are truth-loving have to 
yield. Here is an evidence of the truth of spiritualism fur- 
nished b/Sir Oliver Lodge himself: 

“One of the best sitters’ was my next door neighbour, 
Isaac C. Thompson, F. L. S., to Vhose name indee^ before he 
had been in any *way i^troduoed, Phinuit sent a message 
r purporting to come from his (athe/. ^ 'I’hree generations of his 
and of his wifef’S*Tamily living and dead (small and com- 
pact ^(^u^^'er familie??)* were, in -the Loxkbc of t^o or three 
, sittings, conspidTlously mentioned, with itfentifying detail ; the 
mairf infornfant representing .himself as his deceased brother, a 
Voung Edinburgh Idoctor, whose loss had been mourned some 
t«i«nty years e ago. The femriiarity and touchingness of the 
messages communicated irr this .particular instance were very' 
remarkable, s»nd can by no means be reproduced in any 
‘pi*lntedt. cepprt of tlft* sitting. Their case is one in which 
^very few mistakes were made, the details standing out vividly 

correetjyso that in fact they fcvind it impossible not to believe 
that their relatives were actually spdaking to thenx.’^ (From 
ffocee^gi, S. P. R., VoU, VI. p. ^55.) 

^ • Suen cases as die above convinded Sir Oliver Lodge of 
the truth of Sj^iritU^lism asithey are bound to ‘convince every 
lAitlKseelnng investigator. 
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.[Mr’ Hamlin G^RL^NI> is the Piesident to the American 
Psychical Society of Boston. He has contributed a series 
of most interesting articles to Everybody' s Magd^zme 
drawn from records of his own personal experiments. Mr. 
Hamlin say,s that for literary purposes he has thrown them 
into a serief-f of conversations,* and for other more obvious 
reasons he lias concealed names and places ; but no important 
phenomena have been cor\^(5iou§ly» distorted. Without alle- 
» glance to any theory, he hag followed where the evidence 
has led him. Mr. Hamlin has tried his- best to make the 
difficult subject of sT/iritdalisnt clear to persons •of *ijosl 
ordinary intjaect anc^,^ as such, the narmtivejs lik'ely tc^be 
of great value to niany**of our Indian readers? We quote, 
for the present, the first article of the syies >\«ith a h»pe 
to reproduce others in future issue? of the Magazine^ 

^ * A hush fell over the dinner-table^ and every ear watf oper 
Aind inclined as Cameron, th*e host, continue^: “Nof ] 
wouldn’t say that. There are some things,tlia>are pretty wfil 
established— telepathy, for* instan*ce.”* 

“I don’t believe even in leleg)athy,” asserted Mrs. Qiugg 
» very positive journalist, who sat at his right. “I thin! 
,’even that is mere coincidence.” 

Jj' Sevdlral voices rose in a choru^ of protest. • “Oh, no 
•[‘Telepathy is reah \Vhy, .I’vg had experiences-j- 
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“There you go 1” replied (Mrs. Qhigg, still iit the* heal 
of her oppositicvi. “You will* all tell the same st»ry. Your 
friShd was dying in Bombay or Vienna and his spirit 
appeared to you, a la TVjychic Research, with a message 
at the exact hour, computing difference in ti(ne (wf\ich no 
one ever does), and so on. I know that kind* of thing — 
but that isn’t telepathy.” 

• “\Vhat*is telepathy, then ?” asked little Miss Brush, who 
paints miniatures. IgOGlS 

“I can’t describe a thing that doesn’t e\ist,” replied 
Mis. Quigg. “The word means feeling at a distance, does 
It not, professor?” , 

Harris, a teacher of English^ who seldom pok a serioU'> 
view of anything, answered, “I should, callV it a long 
distance touch.” ‘ . •> 

“Do you beheve in hypnotism, Or. Miller ?” asked Mis^ 
Br^Kh, addressing her neighbor, ♦ a ^ young scientist whose 
specialty wo^*. chdmislry. 

, “Noj’i replied he ; “I don’t believe in a single one .ol 
these supejnatv^al forces.** • 

• “You mtan you dqn’t , believe in anything you have not 
seci^ yourself,” said I. ^ 

^ ’ WHVr KS THERh IN II\ I’NOTISM ? 

»• To this Millej , slowly replied : “I believe in Vienna, 
wlncli I ’have pever ‘seen, but •! don’t believe in a Vienna 
doctor who claims to be able to hypnotise a* man so that 
be can smile while his feg is being taken pff,” r 

that’s a fac^,” stated Briefly, the portrait painter 
“that hajjjens ^ei^’ery day in our hospitals here in New York 
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' ‘iHav* you ever iseen it ^one?” asked Milles bristling 
with oppoiition. 

“No.” 

“\Vell,” asserted Miller, “I wouldn’t ’believe it even if I 
saw tfe opeiration performed.” 

“You don't believe in any mystery unless it is familiar,” 
said 1, warming to the contest. 

“I certainly do not believe in these childish jnysteries,” 
Tespopded Miller, “and it is strange to me that men like 
Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir William Crookes should believe 
in slate-writing and levitation and all the leat of that hocus- 
pocus.” 

“Nevertheless, hypnotism is a fact,” insisted Briefly. 
“\’ou must^‘ have some faith ui the big books on the subject 

(ill^l with proof. Think of the tests^; ” 

t “I don’t call it a test to'syck pins into a peison’s tor;gue,” 
said Mrs. Quigg. “We^ nev'spaijei people all know that there 
aie in the hypnotic biifiness- .what thdy, call ‘horsc»>’---^hat 
is to say, wretched men^and bo>s, woniei; sometimes, who 
have trained themselves so tliat* lhe> can ^old hot pennies, 
eat red pepper, and, do jjthei Stunlb’— we’ye’ had thgir 
corvfessions times enough.” • • ^ • 

/ “Yes, but their confessional aio nevei quite comple^,” 
letorted young Howard. “When I was »in colitge I h^d 
one of these ‘horses’ appeal to me,foriieli5. He w;js oat^ of, a 
job, and I told him I’d blow him to the supper o5 fiis 
life if ^e, would render up thc» secrets of his trader ‘He 
took my offer, but jarred me by confessing that the prpfesso^ 
really could hypnoti/.e*him. He had t 9 make bcfieve*only 
part of the* time. ’ His ‘stunts’ were mostly reil.” 
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“It’s the same way with i^ediums,” said I. ‘7Wve*'hi4d 
a good deal of* experience with them, ^nd rve*‘come to 
the conclusion that *they all start with at least some small 
basis of abnormal powert Is it not rather sjiggesti,v& that 
the number of practising mediums does not materially increase ? 
If it were a mere matter of deception, would there not be 
thousands at the trade? As a matter of fact, there are 
not fifty advertising mediums in New York at this mpmenl, 
though of course the gumbcr is kept down by the feeling 
that it is a bit disreputable to have these powers.” 

“Yoti’re too easy on them,” said Howard. “I never saw 
one that wasn’t a cheap *skatc.” 

Again I protested. “Don’t be liasty. ^ TliA-e are nice 
ones. My own mother* had •this power in her youth,, so 
my lather tells me. Hercpeoplb were living in Wisconsin^ 
at Uie time, and the settlers from many miles around came 
to sec^her perforifi. An uncle, Vhen a b^^y of four, did 
automatic writing, and an aunt rtA'ently wrote to me in 
relation to my^book ’Tlie 'J’yranny of the Dark,’ that for 
t^o years ^beginning when sli^ was^about seventeen) these 
fowqfs of \larkness made ‘hei life a hell. There are njany 
d^ent people who jgre' possessed by strange forces, but ar’^ 
shy of colffhssmg'their abnormalities. Ask your family physi- 
cian,* ‘Ha will teft y«u Ijiat he, always has at least one 
patfent*who is troubled by occult powers.” • 

‘^hey call it ‘hysteria^” said. Harris. , . • 

Aid^lrich doesn’t enplain aJiythin^;,” I answered. “Many 
apparently heafehy people possess the m^ore eUinentary of 
f^rfwers— often without kngwing it.” 
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all telepa\hic in s<jme degree,” declared *Brierly 
• ihp: rrmhnc. op LKTTii;jis. 

“I’eihaps all the so-called messages^from the dead coru'e 
tom Jiving irindb,” 1 suggested ^ mean the minds of 
liosc jJlDout us. Dr. Reed, a friend of mine, once arranged 

0 go with' a patient to have a test sitting with a very 
i.lebrated psychic who claimed to be able to read sealed 
(.tiers. Just before the appointed clay, Reed’s patient duid 
nddepTy of heart disease, leaving a sealed letter on his desk. 
Hie doctor, fully alive to the singiifar opportunity, put the 
(.Iter in liis pocket and hastened to the medium, 'riie 

agician took it in his hand apd pondered. At last he 
..’d ‘This was written by a man now in the s))irit woilcl. 

1 (.umot read it. There isn’t a medium in the world who 

..n *iead it, but if you will, send, it *to any person any when 

, • 

•n the planet and have it I'eaij* and leseaUid, 1 will tell 
)(>u what is in it. 1 pinnot jjet the words unlei^j snnu^ 
/iMid in the vciith-planc lias absoibed tlu^m.’’ ^ 

Jiairis spoke first. ^‘'I'hal would seem to pi^^ve a soR 
f iini\ersal mind reservoir, wouldn’t it?” \ 

“J'hat is the way my fueiid^ figured it. IXit isn’t tbit 
I Ptuggering hypothesis?” 

/ The hostess rose. “Suppose* we go into tlie iiorary 
■live more ghost stories, (.ome, Mr. GarlaAcl, *ve can’t leave 
jou men here to talk yourselves • out* on these ifitereStiiiji 
iihjccts. ^'8u must let us all hear what you haVe ic 

•In more or less jocose nn<)od the^company trooped pul 
the library, where a *fire was glowing •in the*^Tateand 

.asy ch-'li*'*! npnnlp I'krinfrirKr mTcViinrir-. 
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placed thomselves beside the| hearth, *whilst I look a seat: 
near Mrs. Cameion and Harlis. 

Tlih ILLUSORY SIDE Ol- LIl'l-. 

“There!” said I'kfiss, Brush, with a gurglef of delight 
“'rhib IS more like the proper light and surit)undiitgs foi 
creepy tales. Please go on, Mr. Garland- Vou said you'd 

had a good deal of c\peiicncc — tell us all about it. How 

did >ou luppen to get into it?” 

“It came about while I was living in Poston. -It w.A 
in 1891, oi possibly ^892. A friend, the editor of tlu* 

Arcuciy asked me to become a member of the Ameiican 

Ps)chica*l Society, which he was helping to form. He wished 
me to go on the board oidireclots, because, as he saal, 

I was ‘joung, a keen obsiftver,* and without emotional 
bias’ — by which he megnt that^ I had not been beieaveij ” 
“^^)uite light* the loss, of ^child or a wife weakin^t 

even such a ihan as Lodge* or Wallace,” commented Hams 
“No limn who is Tnouining. *a relUtive has ^uy business to 
be calling hTinseh' an investigator oT* spiritualism ” 

*“W'ell, the ^pshot wa'^ 1. joined the society, became i 
m^nibei of* ^le executive board und^of a special committe* 
c^M ‘i)h>sical«iihenomena,’ !hat is to say, slate-wi iting, levitati<)n, 
ai|^ the like, and set to wgik. It was like entei mg a new'.^ 
viegue, an<^ m^storious woild I'he first case 1 investigated 
tipugi’h opt one of* the \n^‘’t fundamental of these facts, 
whi(!h it, that this shadow world lie'i very close to the 
sunfi)^ so-called noimal doy. The secretary of thc,sociot> 
*had olicady begun to leceive calls for help. *A mechaiu< 
had written fiom «South Boston asking us to see his wife’^ 
jjtdomatic; ^vritiii^, and w farmer had come down from 
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€oiicor(T* to tell us of a haunted house and the mysterious 
fappings*on its .walls. Almost in a day* I was made aware 
of the illusory side of life.” • 

•, .MI\nOW WORLD CLOSE •ro NORM\L LIFE. 

‘^Vhy illusory?” asked Brierly. 

“Let us call it that for the present,” I answered. “Among 
those who wiote to us was a woman from Lynn, whose 
•daughter lifid developed strange powers. Her account| so 
stratghtforwaid and so precise, determined us to investigate 
the case. Therefore, our secretary (^a young clergyman) and 
1 took the train for Lynn one autumn afternoon. We found 
Mrs. Jones living in a small,* old-fashioned fiame house 
standing haul against the sidewalk, and through the parlor 
>Mndows, while* we awaited the psychic, I could watch an 
eitdless line of derby ha\s' as the town’s mechanics i)lpdded 
b>— incyssant remindcis ol ’th'«* practical, hafd-headed world 
that filled the street.' Jhis was indee^d a typical tase. > In 
half an hour* we wc>e all sitting about ^thc ''’hie in a^im 
light, with the deal, sweet old lady talking tof ‘('haiL^v ’ 

lier ‘poltergeist’ ” ’ ' 

“What IS that, [itease?* asked* Mrs. (^uig^. 

I "“The word means a rollicking spirit who throw's things 
^about. I did not value what hAppeneti at this siting, foi flie 
conditions were all the psychic’s owm. By. the way, sh^ w'as’ a 
large, blonde, strapping giri of twelity or so —one of the mill- 
hands — not in the least the sickly, morbid creature J Jiad 
expected I'oisec. As I say, the conditions w'cre such as to 
make what took place ^of nt> scientific value, and*ll’4:neJ 
in no feport upon it ; but it was all ver^ curious.” 

“What happend Doij’t skip,” bade Mrs. Cam*erpiL ^ 
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"Oh, the table rapped and heaved and slid about. A* 
chair crawled to Imy lap and at last to 4he top* of the 
table, apparently of ite own motion. A little roj-king-chair 
moved to and fro preciselj" as if some one wtre sitting 
in It, and so on. It was all unconvincin" at the time,‘l)ui 
as I look back upon it now, after years of experience, T am 
inclined to think part of it, at least, was genuine. And 
this 'brings me to say to Mrs. Quigg and to any (illier ^ 
doubter, that you have ^only to stdp aside into silence diul 
shadow and wait for a moment — and the bewildering will 
happen, or you will imagine it to happen. I will ague 
to furnish from this company a medium that will aslonish 
even our materialistic friend Millon’ 

'I'herc was a loud outcry —“What do yo\i mean? Ia 
^lain yourself’” * ' 

*\ ]*^\CinC .-04 ll/I Y lOUMl.I). 

"i perfectly pertain that if^llfis company will sit .i^ 

1 difcct for •♦%v’en4’-onc days at the^saine hour, m tin 
samo room? un^r the same conditions, events will (nllow 
ihat will no^ merely ama/.c but scare some of ) on , and a'- 
fo^^you, Mr^* Quigg, you who ^are sft certain that nothing 

ever liappens, you will Jjc the first to turn pale w *li 

% 1 

awe. m 

• ‘‘'I’uk me ! P ar» %vild to be ‘shown.’ ” 

1-l^rn^ was not so boastful. ‘'^N'ou mean, of cjurse, tliat 
somt 4 (tf these highly cultured ^ladies would develop hyslena ? 

‘ ^ “1 ^m not naming the condition ; I only taV that I 
have some very Bard-headed ai^ scH-contained pcojile 

cut strange^capcK. Tha trance and ‘impersonation’ usually 
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“Lc^’s do it !” cried out Miss Brush. “It would be 
such fun V’ * * • 

, “Vou’c be the first to ‘go^ said I, banteringly. 

Jtlarris agreed. “She is neuropathic.” 

“I propose -we start a psychic society here and now,” 
said Camel on. “ril be jiresident, Mrs. Quigg secretary, and 
(lurland can be tlie director of the awful rites. ^ Miss Brush, 
)ou* shall be the ‘meyum.’ ’ 

“I accept the arrangement provided you do not hold 
me responsible for any ill effects,” I said. “It’s ticklish 
business.” ’ 

“Is the Iiouse ready foi the (picstion ?” asked Cameron 
“A>e, ayej’ sliouted every one present. 

, “ flic society i'. fon>rtid,”^ announced Cameron “As 
piesident, I suggest a *siUing» light now. How about iV, 
Cailand?” , . * 

“Certainly I au'^seied,. “for I Tmve an itc!tin^*in my 
thumbs that tells mV something witchidg thisVay comes.” 

'fhe guests ro.ie m a thitlei of plea.s^d excitement,* whild 
I liU'.ied myself ai ranging my properties, “'fhe first ie(^iis.*e 

is a smal table ” ' 

“Why a tabic asked ,Mrs.’ .(Juigg. 

“It will help us to concentrate owr minds and h will 
also furnish a convenient pl.4ce io* ftist our ^han^s,” l*re- 
lilied j 5 acifically.* “We may also rei\uire a pencil# and 
padli’ , • • 

• Miller w^as on his dignity. “I decline to sit^t a t^bk 
111 this foolish way* 1 shall loof oii in loiiiply'graffdeur.” 

The others were eager to ‘•sit in,”* as yoking Howarc 
called it, and so^n ifinoi of us were scatq^ !riit*iA( 
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' ' '' r. • 

mahogany table. Brierly was very serious, Miss Bru^h ecsta- 
tic, ^nd Mrs. Harris rather nervous. " 

I was careful to prej)are them all for failure.! “This is 
only a trial sitting, you know, merely to get our handsjn,” 
1 warned. < 

“Must we keep still 

“Oh, noj You may talk, if you do so quietly. Please 
touch* fingers, so as to make a complete circuit. I don t 
think it really necessary,# but it sometimes helps to produce 
the proper mental state , singing softly also tends to harmoni/e 
the ‘conditions,’ as the piofessionals say. Don’t argue and 
don’t be too eager. Lean b*ack and rest. I'ake a passive 
attitude toward^ the whole proltlem.* I find it \ery restful. 
Harris, will you turn dowji the«|ight.s before ” 

• “Thtre !” said Miller, “iht# howus-pocus begins Why not 

^ perform in^the Ifght ?” ^ , 

“Subdfied light wHl bring ‘ihe proper negaLve and in 
^ ward conditiorT sooner,” I replied. ^ 

j W’/riX(. lOK^'lllK i.riDKS.” 

‘^^ow will^^fome one 3ingf‘Afinie f/aurie,’ or any other 
swe?t, lt)w song ? Let us .get into genial, receptive mood 
Milled you ijelire to the* far end of the room.” 

^ <n a^Kvoice ifiat ttcTnjded, a littc, Mrs. Harris started 
dear pld melody, and all joined in„ producing a solt 
and J^idirig chorus. r 

• ^t the end of the song 1 asked matter-of-fact ly ; “Aie 
JLhe cortditibnj^ right ?, AiS we sitting fight ?” 

Mrs. Quijjg shilrply queried, “Whom are ydu talking to?” 
^uid^s,’ ” I answered, t 
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• “Thc*gwides she exclaimed. “Do you believe in the 
guides ?” ’ ^ • 

believe in the hhef of t^c* guides,” was my cryptic 
rejoinder. ‘ .Sing again, please.” 

I really had n& faith in the conditions of tho circle. But 
for the joke of it I kept my sitteis in place for nearly 
4in hour by dint of pretending to hear creakii^s and^ to 
feel* thiobbings, until at last little Miss Biush became very 
liccply concerned. “I feel them tdo,” she declared. “Did 
^ome one blow on my hands? I felt a cold wave.” 

Harris got up abruiitly. “LUjoin Miller,” said he. “This 
o»mfoolery is too idiotic f(jr me/’ 

(. auieion followed, and Mrs. Quigg also rose. “Til go with 
^mi,” she said decidedly. /I ^vls* willing to (juit too, but 
Mrs. Harris and Miss Brush plcj^ded with me to continub. 

“Close up the ciyrle,* the^^i. I’robably 'Harris^ was the 
hoodoo. 'J'htligs will happen ’now,” 1 s*did hi isklyf though 
‘iill without any faith in the experiment. ^ 

Hardly had Harris lelt the Vible wlici^a shudder passed 
t'\er Mrs. Harris, hei he*d lifte^, and her «)es closed , • 

I * “What’s the mattci, Dolly?' whispered Mrs. Ca^^ier^n. 

‘ “Do you feel faint?” • • 


\.M \/JN(, niA l I OPMl-A 1^. , 

“Don’t be alarmed’ Mrs. Waln^ is only i?*issin* into^a 
'^loep. JjTot a woid, Hams’” 1 said wariungly. • “I’lease 
move* faTt|^er away.” * • . 


/ 


In the dusky light the* faces all the wom^efflooktd 
^uddealy, blanched and strange as MrS. J larrN^sei/.ed upon 
the table with her hands, shaking it hard from sidg^o 

Mde. 'I'he Able seemed wake to diaboH!: enenS under 

- » V* 
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hc'i plains, this was an une\|)octcd clc\elopnifiit, and I 
was much intei'ested. 

“Sing again,” I Voijiinanded softly. 

As they sung, Mrs. flarris withdrew hei hands" * finiii 
the table and sal rigidly erect, yet with, a [leaecful l.x.l. 
upon her face. At length one hand lifted and diopped liinpl) 
upon the^ table. “It wants to write," said I, “WIkiu i> 
tlid [)ad.^ I ha\o a {)encil." 

As I put a [)ennl,undei the hand, it was sei/ed in ■ 
vu> singulai way, and almost inslantl> Mi Caiiieion g:i-,p- I. 

‘ That’s .\ei) strange 

“Hush'” said 1. “WaiP*’ 

Holding the pencil in all iW fingeis as a i iipiiLd pu^un 
uughi do, the hand ciept o\e^^the [lapei 'and .it la^l, ait- - 
wiitin,;.^ se\eral lines, stop[)ed and l.i) la\l) (;pin, I[>is'i.ii' 
the pad to Rrjerl). “Readmit aloud,” I said 

. v\i|' I i|)|)i, I 1 

•■'i-v Ml 1’uniiu.a ila • ‘“Mm i,\ 

“M> fjlhei ’ ’ 'e\( lanned Mrs. Cameron, “l.el me sl 

ihe writing.^ Jjfeily handftd -the [lad to hei. She slaie-i 

injjlank wondei. “It is^ hi^s ui.aci eignaturo and l>ol!> 

In^’d J^he pefi just as he did --lie was paialj^ed tow’aid ^he 

las^ and could only write — • ” '* 

^ /‘Look ’’it’s ^imAinjjj again,” I exclaimed. 

k Ihe di^ud caught ut) the pencil aivJ, holdinJ!i it in 
()e(w4iar way, began moving it in the air. Rrit;rl)* wli * 
'siy opjpsite, translated these u^ovenients. “She' is drawing 
in tite ^ir.. She lis sketching the* outline of a boa» 
how sjic measures alid plumbs her lines ? Are you 
m|?” he asked of llr^ Hatiis. 
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. me §iecpcr nodded. 

“Can’t ym write ?” I asked. “Can’t you speak ?” » 

4 low gurgle in the throat \Vc¥> the onl> answer at the 
moment, but after a few trials a husky whisper began to 
be heard. “I w»ill tiy,’’ she said, suddenly began to chuckle, 
rolling upon one hip and throwing one foot over the othei 
Jike a man taking an eas> attitude. She now ’held ^the 
pencil like a cigarette, Jaughing again with such generous 
tone that the rither women recoiled. ''I’hen she spoke. “You 
know — .^an Remo Sands,” came brokenly fiom her lips 
“Sands?’' (lueiied the paintei . “who is Sands?” 

“Siinds San Remo J)oats.” 

'I’lie paintei, was puzzled.* “1 don't remember an) .Sands 
at* San Remo. It must b«</* some* student 1 knew in Rail’ 
“Is tliat what you mean?' » • * 

Mis. Harris Moleutly .nodded. As abuifitly as^ it came, 
this action Uft hei, anti then slowl), Tifiperceptibl/, ii^Iook 
(»f ineffable maternal Sweetness came into her ^lace , she 
seemed to ( radio a tiny bale ftpon her arm. At last*she 
sighed, “Oh, the pit^ of ^t ’ Oh, the pit>, pit) ol ij 
• For a minute wi* sat in silence, so com [lelling were l^er 
•gestuic and her tone. At Ust I’ ^sked, “Has an> ^ne 
here lost a little child?” • ^ , 

Mis. Camel on spoke hesitatingly.* '^Ves— 1 ,lost*ja hlti*‘ 
baby )eJl's ago.'’ » 

“S^e ,is addressing )Ou — pdthaps.” 

]\lrs. itarns did not respond to this suggeslioy, b’^t 
changed into a rollicRing girl of common filK‘r.' ^‘rtello, 
Sally !” slic cried out, and Mrs. Cameron stared at lior in 
yblank dismay* as she aAedi: “Are you talkiig • 
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« * 

“You bet am, you old bag o’ wool. ^ Remj'mLer Geny ? 
Remember the nigljt on the door-step ? Ooo ! but it was 
cold ! You were to blarfi^ ” 

THE PERSIST KNXK OK I UK MKsSXOES. 

“What is she talking about I asked, seeing that Mrs. 
Cameron was reluctant to answer this challenge. 

^“She ^eems to be impersonating an old classmate qf 
mine at college ’’ t 

“That’s what !” bro*kc in the voice. 

Mrs. Cameron went on. “Her name was Eugenia 
llull—^’ 

“Is yet,” laughed the \oice. “^ame old sport. Couldn’t 
find any man good enough. You didn’t .like me, but no 
matter ; I want to tell ygu ?\at you’re in danger of lire. 
Don’t play witli fiie. lle^^artful of fire ’’ 

Agaiy a cafm fell upon the ps)'chift’s delicate and sensitive 
face^ Snd the hind once •more slowly clc^jed upon the 
jiennl. ^ 

“My filler «gain exclaimed Mrs. Cameron. “How 
ci^ld Dolly Iitive known ijiat^he liteld Ins pen in just that wa}^ 
.S4ie iiever faw him.” * , 

\“Do not place too much value on such performances, ” 
2 •cautioned, has probably heard >ou describe it. Oi 

she nrtght have taken it^)utt)f your subconscious mind. ’ 

The* pencil dropped. The hand liftbd. The torm of the 
,slfej)?i: evpanded with power. Her face took (yi ** benignity 
*id serenity. S^e rose- ^dowly^ impressively, and with 

her hand JJpraised* in a peculiar gesture, laid blessing 
\^)n the* head of her hostess. There was so much of sweet, 
ness tJ^eiance in her face,*^o much* of dig'liity and powc^\ 
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in every mcvveyient that 1 was moved to applaud the actress. 
As we all sat thAis, deeply impressed by the figure that seemed, 
fo towcf above us, Mrs. ('ameron whispered : “Why, it is 
bishop ^Jlank ! 'fhat is exactly the way he held his hand— his 
robe 

“Is it the Bishop?” I asked. 

^]Mrs. Harris bowed and in solemn answer spoke., “'IVll 
James all will yet be well,” she said and, making the sign 
of blessing once more, sank back into her chair. 

\’oice succeeded voice, almost without pause. The sweet 
molliei with the child, the painter of ^>an Remo, the 'jovial 
vuul slangy girl, the commanding and majestic figure of the 
bishop, all returnedjepealedly, in* bewildering mixture, drop- 
jiing ^iway with disappointing su;tldenness. And yet each time 
M messages grew a little nioie clefinste, a little more coherent, 
until at last tlu'y all clijaied up^^ and this i/i 'opposition to 
■■‘iy t/i(Jii^i;ht^ to vny Jmt ihhrpnUxiwns il»de\eloi)ed nhal 
the paintei was nut nanfed “Sands,” but “Kelipi,” mid that 
lie was only tr}ing to tell Ihierly that to succeed he should 
l*ainl rocks and sands am^ old l^oats at San Remo, ^“l^iuline, ‘ . 
I lie v»oman who had seemed to *hol'l a babe, wa« a fiiend 
of !Mis. Cameron’s who had di»id in 'cjnldbirlh. And then^ 
swiftly, unaccountably, all these gentle or genial influences 
were scattered as if by something hollisht soifiething ^labfiic. 

1 he face of* the swee^ little woman became fiendish irulint. 
Her lips •* snarled, her hands clawM like those of a At,' 
and out of her mouth came ^ hoaise imprecation, ‘yil 
tear your^heart out!” she snarled. “TU kill you •sou'l and 
body — ril rip you' limb from limb !”* We afl sat in»ama/e 
m^at and wonder.* it \Vas as ’if had suddenly gcjie ins'^Ne. 
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I confess to a feeling of profound aslon^h^iient. I hac 
^ never met Mrs. Harris before, but she was ati intimate frieni 
of Mrs. Cameron,* and cry evidently a woman of, culture 
I could not think her so practised a joker as to bq “puttin;. 
this on.” • 

\ r.n\'''II\ I\II’KR''ON\l ION. 

U’lyle still we sat in silent e. another voice iiltcred 
wail of inlimt j terror and despair. “/ didn’t do it ’ 
kill me’ It was not^wj* work.” And then still more hoiribl 
to hear, a sound like the gurgling ol blood tame fto. 
the sleeper’s lips, nnstd with babbled, fiantir words. 1 had ’ 
vivid impiC''s:<;n that she was im[>eisonatuig some one w .!■ 
his throat cut Her gnmat’ljs were disgusting The woivt ’ 
shivered w/i. hoitoi d'luH her fare chang( d . the hi^lc'-i 
nitsk berair.L whiti , rigid, led terroi Hir aimsut"' 
drawn bark fs if tied at t*iie el.boiv behind hei hai k H'.' 
heati* *was upiiiPtl, and uv a loV, monolo!Vt‘*’i hushetl vj-m 
sffe pra^fd ‘‘Eoid Jt siis, ru'eivu'*- 

• A gasping, gurgling •t'ry cut short her pra)i r, and wii” 
tongue ITroliu.iing from her ^iioiith^ she prescMUeil such l 
picture ofca stianghng woidan that a conception ol what i: 
jairnicant came to me.' “file’s nn[)ersonatmg a woman uii tli- 
scaffold,” 1 e\piained. “."^he lias shown us a murder imd 
nu^she is depicJlnJ^n execution. Is it Mrs. K of \eimont ' 
<isk^xl.* 

•She nodded slowly, ‘•oave me she whispervd." 

Waken hei, please. Don’t let her do t nut an) moi< . 
pfea*d?d j^Irs. Cameron in poignant ?listres.s. ^ 

sail! Ifarris, who had been walcliing his wife m 
an^lt‘mer4, “it’s time to sioprfhi?.” 
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“Thereupt)il taking Mrs. Harris's hand, I said sharply : 
•-That is eno&gP ! Wake! IVa/cr In answer to my com- 
ijand, she ceased to groan. Her face smoothed out, and 
,\ilh a bftyildered smile she opened ht^r’eycs. “AVhat are you 
saying ? •Have I been asleep ? 

•‘Vou have, indeed," 1 icpliod, “and >011 ve disclosed a 
[leal of dubious family history. How do you feel 

R 'lO NO\ K 1 

“I feel very funny aiound my neck,’’ she answered wonder 
mgl>. “What have you been doing lom*-'^’ She rubbed 
I'.t ! ihioat “My neek feels a' if it had a hand round 11, 
find my tungU'' seems swollen. Whai ha\e >011 been about 

“I held up a warning hand ,lo the olhtis. “Vou want 
of! into a quKt lUthMiance, that’s all 1 was ni.staken. Vou 
S\ere The p'.yi'hic, instead of M^s Ihwh ’’ ^ 

As we stood thus ronfionting (»ne another, M^r^i. ('ameron 
< .me lietween u>, sayingl ‘^‘jlo )du know. Ikmlint' ^'amr 
i.ad talked Wiih^nie ’ 

At the wend v tiu* sjkII seemed to lall ag.rfn ovei^ 

the blight .s[)irit of Mis Hams’ fler CNChds diooj^d, hei 
i'lnbs lost tlieir jnnvei, und 'Tie ,san|^ into hei (Tiaii as bc- 
oie, a helpless vutim, ap|)aienlly, to the irdden forcts. 
i’or a moineni I was at a loss! 1 cftuld not belie\e that ^ 
he was deceiving us, but it was possi^ile^* thit she ^was 
deceiving herself. “In eithci case,* she* must be *brought, 
^ at of this," I decided, and putting my hands on* hei 
''houldcrs I •'^aid : “If theic is any ‘contror here, let them 
dop this. We want no^moie*of it. jtop it I” ^ , 

M-y compiand was again obeyed, and tlie^sycliif slowly 
came back to herself, and as she did so I said wifrnjpgly- 
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to Mrs. Cameron: “Do not utter another fv^,ord of ‘this 
in Mrs. Harjis’s presence. She scenes to Fbd extremely, 
“sensitive to hypnotic influence, and I think she had bettei^ 
out into the air at* once.” And turning to thfJ* others, 
r added : “You see, f/iis h mt a game for n<roic^ to play 
air 

Harris, who had been studying his w’lfe with half-humorous 
intentnfiis, now took command. “If you’ve been shammmg. 
you need discipline ; and if you haven't, you need a doctot 
1 think we'll go home and have it out,” he added, a^ he 
led hpr away. 

No sooner were the •Hanises out of tiie door than the 
women of the party fell ypon * 1110 . 

“What do >ou think of it, Mi darland^” asked Mi 

("lameron. . * * 

“If Mrs. Harris were**not a lady, and if I had not 
seen »ther perfomianccs (if the sartie sort, I should instantb 
say^ That ..she w;^s having lier joke with us. •llut I have seen 
tgo mulh of this sort of thing to take it altogether lightly 
That’s tl^ way this iiu’estigatihg goes. One thing eonoborau > 
'llnother. ‘fln[)ersonatimi’ op lUe papt of a public medium 
tnay mean nothing — on the pait of a psychic like Mtn 
H arris it means a vlry grCai deal. In sup[)ort of this, lij 
,1ns ipll you*of*jL similar case I have a friend, a peifeclly 
U-ustwortfly woman, and ^of keen intelligence, whose ‘stunt,' 
as*.sh8 laughingly calls it^ i.s to impersonate namtdess and 
buffering spirits who have been hurled into oyttr darkness 
^by.fc^on of their ^jwn mwdeed^ or by some singulai 
chance theij; faking off. My friend seems ;o»be able 
►in S9^(f wa> to free these poor ‘earth-bound souls’ and 
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sdhd flying upwlird to some heaven. It’s aif •very 

creepy,” I 'added. 

• “Oh, delightful !* Let it be very creepy^’ called Mrs.» 

<Juigg. 

SKN'^VriON^ l)URIN(; A TK\NCL 

“To begin witfi, my friend is as keen-eyed, as level- 
headed as any woman I know — the last person ^in the 
world to he taken for a ‘sensitive.* I had never suspected 
It in her ; but one night she laughingly admitted having been 
‘in the work’ at one time, and I begged for a sitting. We 
w'eie dining at hei house -Jack Ross, a Miss Wilcojc, and 
I, all intimate fi lends of hers, a^d she consented. After 
sitting a few minutes she *11^0^4 to me and said: “Mv 
guide IS here, be sure to keep near me ; don’t let me 
fair* .She still si)oke in a liumoiftus tone. ^ 

* t • 

“‘You see,’ she explained, ‘I* seem to leai^e the bod> 
and to withdraw' a little ^listan^^ above chair. *Ivom 
this height I survey my , material self, vvhivdi seeais to^e 
animated by an entiiely alien ii^uencc. Sometimes my* 
body IS moved by these forces to rise and walk'^ about 
the room. In such caSes it is 4iecftssaiy for si^me fiiend 
to follow close behind me, for between the gi)ing of “tfie 
spirit” and the return of my ‘^astial self” ^theie lies an 
appreciable interval when my body is^ is !imp*as an eulpty 
sack. I cau"^ very near having a bad fall once.” ’ ^ « 

“In » few moments a change •came over her face. Sffie 
sank into a turious negative state between trance ?*id 
reverie. Her lips parted,* and a soft voice came fr»in flicm 
IShc spoke* ttj Miss Wilcox, who sat ’oppositfl her:«‘Sistei 
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— I fini" very happy. I am surrouncfed by chjldr^m • I\ is 
beautiful here in the happy valley— warm aiid* golden-- 
atid oh, the merry^ children !”’ 

iWMKLK^^ ;v\NnniiNo ‘spirits” , 

“Miss Wilcox was deeply moved by this message and 
U>r a moment could not leply. At length she recoveicd 
her voice and asked, ‘Are jou speaking to me?’ 

, “ ‘Ye^, I am vvoiried about mother. She is sick. Go 
to her. She needs help. Good-bj- ” 'I’lie smile faded , niy 
blend’s face resumed *its impersonal ^alm. 

“‘Did >oii recogni/e the sprit ?’ 1 asked. 

“Miss ^Vllcox hesitated, J)ut at last said ‘M> sister was 
active in the work of caring for oiiihan childien. Hut that 

It * 

piovts nothing. Anna may have known i;, — tlieie is no te'^l 
in this. It may be onlyjnirtd-readmg ’ , 

A’ou are (piite right*’ I* H'plied. ‘Hut the niessag?; 
conren^ing yo'ur mother ciyi he ti.‘«teil, can it not?’ 

^‘.^t this mobTent the -iTire (?f the j)s)ci^ic sijiiaied, a.ul 
a deep, ^slow voic'e came })ulsing* foilh. ‘Why do )oi' 
wilfully blind youi (.)es? 'I'he tuith will pre\ ail. Mystery 
all aGout^you. Why doubt tl^at wh^ch would comfort you.'*’ 
“ ‘Who •are you?’ I impiiied. • 

“‘I am Theodora Vark(,*i, the ps)chic's control,’ was the 
4ins>vcr. . • 

k • « • 

•Sooi> after this ^ny <riend opened lier eyes and smiU.d. 
‘Do y«u know what you’ve said?’ 1 asked. ‘1 alVaysjhave a 
’Ilim* notion of what is gt)ing on,’ she answeied, ‘but hcjw 
•I it I don’t knjw. It just the same Vhen I write 
aulomatif ally. I know when I do *it, but I can’^ see the 
• conneetk^n between my own mind and 'the wrfting.’ 
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'‘Slui n(^v iiassed irAo another period of immobility and 

t I 

f) sat for a^lohg time. Suddenly her face haidened, became 
barsc, rommon, virions in line. Flinging out her hand, 
^e stiuck me in the breast. ‘What, do you want of me ?’ 
Mc dcnntuded, in the voice of a harridan. ‘What arc you 
11 doing hcTc? Yu’i’ie a nice lot of fools.’ 

. ‘-‘Who are you?’ 1 asked. 

“‘You know who I am,’ she answeied with a hoaise 
. >iL;h S\^eet bunch you are’ Wheic is JiinP’ 

“‘Duel any one lecogniVe tins “paily”? I a-'ked 'Ri-*''', 
mil'll be one of your set.’ 

"Ross laughed, and llio ‘influence,’ ihiusting lKi*iac«; 
j'SL to his, bluited out menacingly ‘Dont know me, hey ^ 
\i.ll, heie I am. 1 wanted a •show and they let ]v-‘ 
II What you goin’ to do abcxit it?’ 

•“‘1 lerkon you lit in the .wnr^g dooryard,’ I u plied 
-mbody know's you heiCi Skiddoo ” • 

•‘S!ie made a^ ugly faefi at ’^e and stllirk at me Mi 
:«.! claw-like' hand. ‘Id bkc to smash you.^ 

lood-by,’ said I. ‘Clet out’’ and she was gone 
“Refoie a word could be-spoken, a look o(^ hojftles^, 
.cart ijiercing woe came over my* frii?nd's face, i^iie bega^n 

0 moan and wring her hands mo.st piteously. ‘Oh, wliere 

..m 1 ?’ she wailed. ‘It is so cold, so coldj So cold and 
dirk’ Won’t somebody help me ? , Oh, "le)!) mc’’^ • 

“1 gently .asked : ‘^Vho are you? Oan’t you tcdl, u’s 
your name?’ • • 

“‘Oh, I d^n’t know, 1 cant tell,’ moaned the voir^?. 
It’s all so dark and cold and fonely. Plea€e tell me wVere 

1 am. ' IVe* Idst my* name. All is so dark arM cold* Oh, 

n 
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pity me ’ Let me come in. Let me feel *'o:ir light ■ I’ni 
fiee-^ing ' Oh, pity me. I’m so lonely. It’s so daik.’ ' 

“ ‘Come in,’ . I said. ‘U*e will help you.’ 

“The hands of tho psychic cicpt timidly u[>'m) aim 
and touched m> cheek. ‘Thank you * 'I'hank you ! Oli 
the cheei » Oli, the light I’ she cncd ecstatically. ‘I see * J 
kno\s ' Good-by !’ and with a sigh of ecstasy the voic 
• ceased 

“1 ran hardly cxpievs to you the vivid and yet souiIk i 
mipie''->ion this mafic upon me. It was as if a ciiilled anJ 
weaiv bird, ha\ing winged its way into a waim room fioi 
the winters midnight, had been heaiLcned and invigoiateii. 
and had lUshed away ci^uifidei't and swilt to the sun-land 
of the South. 

“Oiie by one othei'- ‘eailh b(jiind souls’ who weie unabi 

' t 

to find then uay upwaid ‘came into our ken like r!^lh.n 
and •des[)erate ^bat-. condemned whiil in endless oufi 
cl-'kiie^s and^ silence — {^obi uboitive, anomalous shadow 
whoscV voices pleaded piteously for release 

“Syme of them appeared to be sufieiing all the teiiom 
of the damned, anc^ as they moyned and pleaded fui light 
tlie lovely face of my fiiend was convulsed with 'agon) 
and her hands llutceied about like wounded biids. Singula 
co^jception.’ ’It’oqderful power ot suggestion ' 

^ “At* length, wifii a*’ glad cry, the last of these blim 
souK saw, sighed with happiness, ' and seemed to vams! 
upward, as if into some unfathomable, foarth-dimensio 
lit!j 2 \^en. Then th^ sweet frst spirit, the woman w'ith tlu 
glad childrei], returned to say to Miss Wilcoj, ‘Be. happ) 
— Cec5Vge is coming back to you.’ , . 
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“Afier she passed, my friend opened her eyes as before, 
njcwtily, smilingly, and said, ‘Have you ^had enough?’ 

• “ T’Jenty,’ said I. ‘You nearly »t6ok my eye out in youi 

tlidiiiatic; fervor. I must say your ghosts arc ino-st unhappy 
, r i^alures,’ • 

“She became very serious. *1 do have the worst, collec 
I'oij f)f “influences.” My work is purely philanthropic, sft 
'riief'dore I’arker used to .tell mother. It was my duty, 
h.- said, to comfort the cheerless, to liberate the earth bound 
I'hat s why I gave it up. It got to be too dreadful. We 
iu‘\ei could tell what would corae nc\t Murderer.s and 

imnbiirners and every othsr aerjarsed spiiit seemed to be 
jj'iNileged to come into my poor empty house and abuse 
II. aKIioiigh Parker and his band 'promised to protect me 
I stoiipcd It. I will not sit agmn,' shs saiej curtly ‘I 
(li'iit like It. It would bad »cnoiigli be domifl'Ued 
l)> one’s dead friends, or the dead friends of oncV^hieflfis, 
but to he helpless in the hands of all the demons anci 
suicides and miscreants of the ‘other world is intd-^^ble 
.\nd il 1 am not dominated* by, dcryi people, f^feai I am 
.i( ting ill response to the minds of vicious living peoiift', 
II id I don’t like that. It’s a dreadfiif feeling -can’t you 
s, i* It is? — this being open to every varyferiAg gust*^ol 

I mission. Don’t ask me to sit again, and [ilease 3on't let 

# • . * 

iny friends know of my “gift.”’ ^ w 

“Of coursfj we promised, but the effect of that sitt«,pg 
I shall not soon forget. • By ftie way, jftis% Wilcox ’phbneS 
and proved the truth of her message. Her* mother really 
’was* ill and in peed of hef,”^ 
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As I closed this story Cameron said: ‘‘Glirland, '>011 
tell that as if you believed in it.” •- ‘ 

‘T certainly db believe in my friend. She is (juite certain 
*hat she is controlled %y those ‘on the other sidt? ' Yon 
may call it hysteria, somnambulism, hypnotism, anylhiiv^ you 
like, but that certain people arc moved subconsciously i--’ 
impersonate the dead 1 am quite ready to believe. llu\\ 
ever, ‘impersonation’ is the least convincing (from iny p- mu 
vf view) of all the phases of “ mediumship. I i)ai‘d \m\ 
little attention to it in the couise of my investigation 
You'aie still in the tattered fiinges of ‘spiritism' e\.'i 
-Nhcn you have seen all that impel sonation can show you 
* 

l‘I ^MS lO'C 'IllLNLXr MtKriNi: 

“As I told you at. be'ginning, I have had a gie.q (11... 
if experience with thes^ elusive ‘facts,’ and it chanc'es \h.u 
i pj,actised though non-j^irofessior.al psychic with \shom I 
Iv^yc held many baflling ' sittings, is in Vhe mty. 1 mu; 
be aNi’e to induce her to sit for us.” 

do, do*” cried ‘Mrs. Cameron and Miss Diib 
together.* , * « 

*' “Who is she?” asked Miller. 

“I’ll tell you fnore about her — next time,” 1 said tant>: 
liiingly. *‘Shq is- very puzzling, I assure you. When ani 
where' shall we meet?” 

I I ' 

< "Here,” said Cameron promptly. “I’m getting interested 
Jlring on your marvels.” , 

‘ • “Yes,” saijl Itiller, arfd his» mouth shut like a steel tra,' 
“Britjg on your faker. It won’t take, jis long to ’ expc' 
fesr liU^e game.” 
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‘.‘Bigger .scientific bigots than you have been conquered,” 
f answered. “All right. I’ll see what I can do. We’ll * 
iluLl ope week from to-day.” 

said Cameron; “come for dinner 
, .\s 1 was going'* out, Mrs. Quigg detained me. “If it 

!viil been anybody but nice little Mrs. Harris I should 
^tliat you had made this all up between you 'As 
I gueiss ril have to admit that there is something in 
tiKHiglit transference and hypnotism. IV/' weie her lonfror' 
“That will serve for one evening,” I retorted “I’ll 
nuke you doubt the existence of ^matter befoie we finish 
ihu senes of sittings.” Aijd with this we paitcd 




NTERESTING EXPERIENCES 
WITH MEDIUMS. 

— r - 

'I'm: venerable W. F. Nyc, of New Bedford, Mass., IJ. S A , 

\^ho was in the eighly-fifth year of his age, relates in tiu 

IVogy('^sivt' Thinker some interesting experiences with jiu 

diums, which he regards as affording evidences ut sjjint 

identity. He says that wlien he sat with the FoxSistus 

the raps sounded upon the table and spelt out the nie''SiL'' , 

‘My dear uncle,’ and l\^te,Fox said to him, ‘It is lor )(-'i 

lir, a spirit child.’ Mr. Nye continupd : — 

i“couId thiftk of no spirit ohild who might thus addiL-''- 

me, *a.;^ so stated to those present, when a clan volant 

llidy sitting at the table stated : ‘It is a little girl, and 

slJ^. upon the table here in a wreath of flowei s ’ 'i'lv n 

It came Vp that my brother in California, Iiad 

lost a little girl years before. 7"his being my first experiLin c 
*■ 1 . 

1 was at a lo^s how to question the spirit, but was told 
to a^k fiuestions titllef mentally or by writing them upon sliix 
'of paj)er lying upon the table. I did both, and every question 
wi» intelligently replied io, when voluntarily cane lhl‘^ 
m^sage: ‘I can hear and speak now, dear i uncle.’ 'I’ht* 
nTeanhig of this bcinf questiorfed, 1 Explained to those present 
that th^s bright little’ soul, who had passed away at live 
years of age, was both deaf an\jl dumb 'from it;>fancy. 
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From lhal time on I have been an investigator -a student 
-^witnessing many materialisations of spirit forms, and receiv* 
ng maiY spirit messages and spirit wrjj:ings, and, I may say, 
Miiiny reidarkablc instances of spirit* identity, up to the 
^announcement of the; perishing of the two crews of the ships 
Yigilani’ and ‘Ml. Wollaston* in the rigid Arctic seas. On 
*he eve of Fchruary 22nd, 1.S89, when nothing was known 
if their fate, my hiothcr, Captain Ivbenezer Nye, of the ‘Mt. ’ 
»V(jllaston,’ came at the audible voire seance of Mrs. Nelson 
Collins, and levealed to us the sad intelligence in hi^^ own 
\<)u e, painfully assuring me in leply to my (’uestion's ‘Is 
■t true that )ou with your hardy crevv have perished and now 
ome back to us ?’ -‘Yes, Sear Urother, it is true that 1 am 
Ocun to the life eternal. I am >vith mothci in her beautiful 
'Piin home.’ 1 said to him * ‘Harp, indeed, will it lie 10 
-s if this is your sad k^te.’ Ilis'rcply was: *‘1 know il 
That dear old father — he ti)ld mft to make m short 
..nd not make another, bpt tell him I will f)C Ihc.rur'-t'lo 
meet him when he comes over.’ This was his intended • 
asi voyage--- his twentieth to that iigid icebound se i^iuju 
he vajuable bowhead wrtale. 

Many times has this brother inatle Ins picsenre known to 
me by taking my watch from hiy hancl and, at my mental 
request, placing it in the hands of a|l prestut.in a*daik rc^m 
mid leturning^ il to me^ and then patting me on tflo head 
md shoulders. At times he has #nade the request, at^ 
'Cance where was not present, that they should call me 
o meet him at a following searAe, when %ie jp variably ciwnef 
mid at onfi of these meetings his object was* (as he staled) 
'0 tbll me that J. did 'just •right in the adjustm^t of a 
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mallei lhal came before the couil .in ihe ajUlemeul ( , 
hib eslate. I thmk in this instanci* he full) sensed ni) 
mind and wished 16 .relieve me of some misgiv in.'s I had 
and [ was ylad to say to him that I did jusl as f we' 
knew lie would have done had he ieliiriied fiom his L\.-\ 
vo)aL;(-. 

M) heio biuthcr, K[)hraim, who fell at I'oit Sleadnia 
at the end of his nineteentJi haUle in the wai of \] 
lehellion, veiy unexpectedly made himself known by loi ‘ 
ia[)s on the table befoie me, aflei Ihti tiny laps had coi. 
Irom the little deaf aiid dumb child, and i;ave me a lengtlj\ 
patiiotir message. Turning me fiom my ijuestioning Im 
as to the cruel manner in which he wms shut down afli 
surieiider at Foil Steadmaif, he said ‘Hut, my deai bi jtlu 
I*" died in a gloiious Cause - I died rejoicing that I slof i 
biovely foi* country,^ now oni* and indivisible, that u 
now wii^ves over a uniteif peo[)lc feveienced by tl 
natioTfrs of the earth.' ' 

Another remarkable manifestation, and no less an astouiiti 
ing*^eve;jlment, was given at J.ake Sunapee through 
^Irs Catdw'ell, who had just arrived and was a straiiger I 
me. Finding that .slie was to hold a seance in the evenin,_ 
1 climbed, the New Hampshire hill, during the rainy afte: 
ndon, and gatliered a A’ery pretty bouiiuet of wild flowei- 
anck presented them to her. *' 

That evening Mrs. Ijad well’s little control, ‘Slaude,’ ' 
mere child, came ^from the box where Mr^. Cadwell \va> 
chained by he^ own request, and began to prattle to tlv 
sitters® To me she said: ‘You brought my liiedium a nit i' 
bopquet.* ‘How did you kil3w that?’ I ‘‘asked. ‘Well, i 
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•went with you , all the way up the hills in the rain.’ Tl'j 
liltio spirit child’s hair was flowing tocher shoulders. ^\'heL'. 

[ 'i'>ked her to let me feel it, *hc assented, and as I lifted 
ii ii\ my hands, I asked her to tell mo how it grew, ‘'rd 
me how the orailge grows — then I can tell you ’ she replied 
At anothei seance, on a very cold w’lnter evening lo. 

, New Voik, only Mrs Cadwell and a lady friend, a tiiopv 
lu nf Ilrooklyn Spiritualist gentleman, and myself were piesei'' 
'I'he severe cold liad prevented ctheis fiom attending, and 
I -^aid to Mrs. Cadwell tluit with so few persent we would 
not e\act a sitting from hei. , ‘Oh, >es,’ she said, ‘I wil' 

Mt ’ And here again I received a grand proof. Fiom tl.« 

• 

< ahinet in which Mrs. Cadwell sat there came out a feuul . 
^nun with w’ater dripping from, her garments — she appealed 
gieatly distressed and motioned to me when asked to^whom* 
she came. I at onc«! steppe^ to her and* took her hand 
It was wet and cold, * and the water ran into iiTy ecu: 
sleeve and upon thd floor. ‘Who is this ?’ I'^iiiestioned 
‘Gracie,’ she replied, when. at once all came back to me 
(Iracic Lawrence, daughter of Reui)en I.,a\\rencd‘, JI ' ~frry 
i!ati\e village, Pocasset, despondent over family affairs, left 
her home at early morning^and drowned herself in a sha'tlov^ 
brook near by. I recognised her without a shadow of doybt 
and said to her : ‘Gracie, I imdeiislana your sijd, distressed 
cunditiofc ; you havn come back through the gateway Jby. winch 
you* left, this sphere. This i?the law ; you have liftiS >oiu 
cross and^will feel much relief when ^ou return, as wisftsj^it^, 
will l^elp you to hitler Comprehend the law noi^*that you 
have expressed your desire to meet it.’ Her lips mov^d, 
but she coBld’not artici^te as she seemed'^to desue 
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And now let me go back to the audible voice circles 

of ^Mrs. Nelson Collins, where many conversed with us and 

many remaikable rases of spirit identity were made manifest 

The departure of my own dear daughter, Minnie, ' the 

youngest of the family, cast over us the deepest sorrow 

As she neared the border, 1 felt that my life would go 

out with her life, and though she was zealous as a chiin li 

member and opposed to me in sentiment, I ventured to 

‘''ay to hei a short lime before she left ‘Minnie, you know 

I think you will come back to me.’ ‘No, father, I shall 

not come* back; do not distiess me, was the faint leply 

So I said no moie, rcalisin’J; that hei ruling sentiment was 

stiong in death. A week after he/ departure I was invilul 

!('» another seance at the C’ollins, circle, when, to my unspeak 

able j(*v, my precious daiigluer called to me in her peii'cri 

ffe accents, ‘l^'aljicr, father.’ * My imn;ediate response was 

‘Why, ifftnnie, thiij^is your o\vn voice.’ ‘Ycr, fathei it 

suu-Iy no'* one else is now' f talking to you.’ I 

respcMided, ‘My precious darling, do you know' what an 

joy you bring to ‘Yes, father, 1 know' 

It all now— know I told you 1 wWid not come bacl^, 

l)ut \wf;en 1 found I could come 1 wanted to come ; and, 

father, I Avant to tell you lhal but a few minutes after 

ycAi* he]^ my htincf .anfi^ watched my last breath, I awoke 

amid scenes No beautiful I cannot describe them, to you. 
• « * . 

But, ^ar father, if you couid only realise the beauties ol 

the spirit world, you would have no dread of^ coming ’ 

fihe^anT® nearer aijd Clearer tct me «as we conversed, then 

lifted my hand from the’ table. When 1 asked if she 

could kiss m< she replied, I’ll ^try,’ and presently kissed 
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as imturally as ever in life. Often has she come lo 
me since, and 1* often feel her sweet presence • 

One of the most remarkable prophetic revealmenls I 
' ver Inct with was at an evening seance in New Yoik 
-oon after my awakening through the Fox Sisters. I was 
*hen attending a com sc of Sunday lectures by Emma H. 
Hrittcn and other piominent speakers of those earl> day^. 
Among the acquaintances 1 made at the time was a 
■ very intelligent gcntliMnlin of the city, who stated to nut 
'!ial a daughtei of his was making remarkable ie\cal- 
meiits in his own lamily circle, and though bift sitting 
a)r dcvelo[)ment, he kindly ( onsenled to my attending, though 
not to bit in the ciicle^ as t'rtat was exclusively formal. 

1 invited to attend with ire a iavourite cousin, Captain 
•losejili 1 )imock, who chancocl to lie in New Voik with his 
vessel at the time. He ocru| 5 ied a seat n^ar the entiant'e 
of the circle ^oom. 1 Vas s^ted near iT\c medium «n the 
Mpposite bide of the *ooin. We weie both uttfc.'' ^Ytangei .s 
.0 the young lady medium, but turning in her scat Mie 
first gave the captain a Rentable message from hiv 

who had but Recently ^ied* in Mobil<^ and who, 
through the medium, instructed him as to the division’ ol 
a property he had left in 'Massachusetts. Here was 
clincher to my previous di'»cov|^ry y\1th»theT^o\^Sistfks, fo^ 
now could Eot talk, with his brother through thi^ 
lady •nedium, if he did not btil live ? and I was cred<#ous 
enough lo^ accept the fact that Lot still lived, for 
Joe recognised all that wal said a^trivp. He was^fheftnil 
trutfi, the first to embrace Spiritualism in his native town. 
Closing her ijiessage to ‘Jop, the medium raintd her head 
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iincl looked intently at me across the room, sayin^^ ‘And 
><,^’.1, sir, are in 'fi way that you scarcely know what >011 
had best do — you are t’-oubled over ill success of late' 
I u IS in New York doing business with the South,' and 
It was turning out badly. She said ; ‘D^op all — go back 
to >our home, and that business you left there will be a 
si’ccess.’ I acted upon her advice, which has i)r()\cd true 
tc. the letter. ‘Who is talking to me I asked. She replied, 
‘C>ne w'hom you ne\cr knew.’ 

Surely these are evidences that the human send suivivc' 
.ifui dropping the material form that it has animated. 



THE F] J(.iHT OF A SOUL SNAP 
SHOTTED. 



1)r. lIii'i’oiiiK the cclehiated Fiench s(TLnii'>u 

iLTiding iKivc Specialist and apostle of “Spiiitualistic uudi 
< me,” has jusi come forward \Mth the statement* that Ll 
lias been able to obtain lemaildible photographs of a suul 
dowly depailmg horn a human body at the hour of dtscii. 
He furthci slates that at his wife's death he took a photograph 
of a globe of light, which escaped from her like a '^onl. 
I'o tile lay man i1p| announcement may cause amusenu n . 
but Hr. Jjarat^K’ has a msponstble positio*** in the S'VniiiM 
woild, and he deserves .always to be heard w^th rev'.ct 
"I'he idea of [ihotogtaphing a soul is not new. ScieErtiiu 
e\periments to deter mine the weight, si/.e substance r ' 1. ' 
ihe veiy existence of *1110 soul have been conducted from time 
lo time duiing the past few years, with varying results. **'1 h-^ 
prominence of the medical scientists who made the . x- 
periments and the serious importaticev attJiched tV ihHr 
findings ^would indicate that the newest researches and tJis 
covt^ies of Dr. Baraduc will re'jeive a like consideraticr^-^'Orn 
scientific* men .and all others interested an spiritualistic jjheno- 
mena. ^ t ^ ^ 

■ Nafline was the name of a young girl, a patient of 
•l)r. BaraduCj whose soul, he declares, he his succeeded 
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in reproducing on plates. To be exact, Di. Baraduc 
^>refcrs not to cdhere to the use of the word “sour* in 
leferring to all his photographs, for he claims to know of 
a hundred different psychic forces sm rounding or contained in 
the human body during life wluch in photogra[)hic forii 
ap[)ear as “mental globes.” 

When Nadine was dying of an incui able disease in 
Baraduc’s hospital he arranged to pul to a supreme tcsi 
llic photographic apparatus witli whr?h he asseits it is pos'.iblij 
to o!)tain soul pictuics. The young [laticnt wa^* \oty dcNoiit 
and fully prepared for tlie end when it (Mine As deatl' 
beckoned to her she uUcieJ in Ereiieh three woids— “Jesus ” 
‘ l‘eace” and “Light”-- -and a. few moments latei was dead 

It is the photograph l)r^ Baradiu' oblamed just at tiv 
moment of the girl's deadi to whicli he attaches the nio''; 
importance, few he says lh..l on dev'‘loping the \itrose [ilat. 
un wi^Tch this iwticuUi “soil pluptogiaph” was taken tlire. 
(li->tinol J[‘menlal globes” were levealed. Dr. Baraduc firmlv 
biJieves that there is a spiiituah.stic connection between thr 
ihwn./M ohes” and the three wdids uttered b> Nadine as he: 
soul was leaving her l^ody., 

'*1 am neither a spiritualist mu- a doclruiaiie, said Di 
Baraduc in offering an explanation, “but speak from 
‘ex[)ciience. I htfvp found forces surrounding man-force which 
have been' registered on photographic plates. Man is surioun 
d.i2Lj-By an atmosphere of^ personal ether. Every human 
being has an impalpable double which reproduces his form 
ahd^wbich allows us #^0 explain gh^'st stories and the phe 
nomcna of double sights Spiritualism, you can call ix ; soul. 
i( you or astral body. 
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*‘‘\Vhen a person dies this particular etlicr survives, but. 
gei?erally miire than eighty hours afi^r death. Occa 
^ionally, however, this double lasts veiy long and become-, 
vibiljl^i as a phantom. I have phmographed this ether double 
eighty hours after death. When my w'ife died I phfAo- 
giaphed a nebulous globe which departed from hei like a 

VJlll. 

^ “My son, Andre, stiickeii \sith consumption, said to .iie 
\\l'^.'n'we believed there; was no hope . ‘I'ather, take m^.- to 
l.ourdes to die or to bo cuied.’ TAaiiied out his wish, but 
baldly a month aftei his airival we undeistood that, the eiul 
was near. Andre who was ver) pajus, prayed unceasingl), and 
in his piayer these words frequently recurred . ‘Confidence,’ 
‘jesus,’ ‘Light,’* to which I attiibuted a great powei, capable 
^4 disengaging the soul fiuiu tlfb ties of the bud). iV Hk 
\L iy moment of his fieath,’ wVen he ceuild iio longer spe ik 
lu was able tp pioiiouqce tbtise wordb w”/h foice, ald^^agl 
nothing more escaped from his‘ lip^ e\cepT: the y'-veU ‘o’ 
b onfidence), ‘u’ (Jesus) and ‘eXhimiere), and in this eff^it, 
With his face lighted up, he* c\pued. .. . 

“Directly after l^i had been placed in his cofrin 
[ihotographed it, and on the sensiti/.ed plate wdien ( 1 s\l 
li'ped I were distinctly visible fluids, of ‘mental globes,’ diiven 
away by his evocation flying into ll"^ ^tticr? Somc«^da)s* 
later, when taking a photograpli of* an oratory,* what wus 
my jojr and surprise* when developing the plate to fuvTiii^ 
a portion 'of the ceiling the face of my dear Andre, smiling 
at me in eifetasy. You , see, thera are-* forces in this^ woi-ili 
and forc-as in the other world.* When, in the name of truth, 
spiritualistic scientists unites with material scientist^ we shah 
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^rr.ve at a knowledge of the synthesis of the foiccs which 
v.gulate our life and our immorality for man (Joes no}, 
fic’ong to this plai^et only, but to the starry spaces in 
'iich his thoughts revolVen/ 

As an additional jiroof of lus theory Dr. Ilaradijc and 
assistants have recently taken several photographs (-1 
v.hat he terms menial vibialions which emanated from 
'.liman bodies, and wlien these were in varying condition^ 
'rhose photdgraphs', we aie told, show’ these varying conditions 
.Lry clcaily. Thus “the vibrations which emanated tiohi 
'die calm body weie fianquil, tlujse winch emanated fioi.i 
’.•ic body in a state of ce'^bial or cardiac activity lesembli d 
• he normal atmosphere of the sun, and those w^hich emanated 
»rom a body in a state of (ury of piofound tiouble k 
'■L inbled the solar tempc'its &s they have been photograjihi d 
by astronomers. • 

'Ihio years ^go Dr. baniduc astonished the scieiUirK 
wuild by produt'ing a seiies.of phot‘ographs of'iirayeis. 'J'licy 
ACie taken during a prayer meeting 'licld on the top ot tin 
haficl Tower, ^\’hile the sccvice w'as in pi ogress Dr. Ikua 
Tiuc trained his camera on tUi w'orshij)[)ers results. Tlu 
Suiiday lyfh'/d reproduced 'three of the iirayer photogiaphs 
!-c\eral weeks later. cOhe was described as the emanation 
Ad a, soul iq the transports of religious ferver— such a soul 
i^s might* be found at ihvi climax of a camp-meeting. An 
4 showed a form of prayer winging its way heavenwaid 

Dr. Baraduc has also shown' a photograph of the .bendJiction 
•as •It^flows from the upraised hands of a priest at ilie 
altar. This resembles flakes of transparent snow, falling gently 
through *ihe black night. 
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ll^ ih' int(jrcsling to know that Dr. Baiaduc lake^ most 
. f !>is picnjrcs in ll?e dark with a highly sensitive plate, 
tint when he lakes the astral body or aur^i photogiaphs he 
inictimAis uses a green electric light. , -HTe consulting rooms 
h 1 labovatory in his piivate hospital in the Rue St. Honore, 
;uis, arc mystcrious-lookmg little chambers fitted up with 
Ldiical machines, cameras and instiuments for detecting 
id » measuring occult forces. 

If a patient afflicted with “ultia sen^hility” complain^ 
i a headache Dr. Paiaduc places Ui siiecially jaepared 
hutogiaphic jilate neai his h.ead, and later interinets the 
gns whidi lie olitains in this imjnner, and is then able 
.• diagnose the complaint Di. llaiaduc shows pictures, oli 
..mcd from a viP.osc jilate, of the icgion ol the hvci, 
dii(;ii he interprets as indicating that the “hepatic life is 
('lind ' Or again he Lxhibils • pictures showing that the 
‘.>chic life may bo bound 01 that the wiiolejierson may 
r enveloped in •'Ome pcculiai almoB[>heic. Some eiivelojies 
f this kind aie capable,’ he maintains, of lendeiing thi 
arson idiotic 01 maniacal. 

On the day of I'entecosl vDi llaraduc, shutting himself 
ip in' his study and piaying feivently before a crilcilix that 
: < ahng force might ever be vouchsaied to him, obtained 
.. photogtaph showing a “mental globe”^ ovci hi^s head and 
.1 flow of force fioin the crucifix lo l.^s own arm forming 
.1 large ribboif of foice from right lo left. The “mental glcer^ 
‘'hovvn in iridescent colois was even reflected in the mirror 
but of all thos^ picture wonders the most ^astonishing is^lD 
photograph , showing the Awid e'Jpirations of die soul with the 
'crpentine bond holding them, as it were, back lo the bftdy. 
i ’ E 
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Prof. Henry Price, a retired teacher of r.iusic, 

icsiding at Mount Vernon, N. Y., recently announced that, 

he had discoveiiJd a process of photographing the human 

soul in transit. So sure was he that his apparatus wouM 

solve the cpicstion as to whether the soul has any sabstanr * 

in fact that he applied to the autlioritics at Bellevu., j 

Hospital for pei mission to make experiments there. TIv 

ret]uii>ite permission has not yet been granted 

Pi of. Price, who was fot f('»‘ty years the baritone solOi**! 

at Tiinily Church ^says that he has made this subject i 

life study, and that he is convinced that the soul has i 

real existence and that” the reason it cannot be seen in 

taking Its flight from the body is because those prcscni 

at the time of death are invari.ably hypnoii/.ed. 'I'he theoi> 

that the soul really exists and has substanc* is bo n * 

out, Prof. IJiice says, h) the fac* that the body beenm.- 

hgJiter immo^^Jately after death. 

'I'he plan'* of Prof. Trice is to photograph the sou! i- 

.it departs from the body with a battery of specially design 

ed cameras, using specially sensiti/ced plates. “1 should like,' 

he said, “to have about halt a do/.en scientific men in th 
c ' . 

room as witnesses to the experiment, and I should also want 
a stop-watch to recofd tiie transition. According to my behel 
the- soul does- not really take flight, as some would ha\ t 
t us belieie. It passes into another body but it has to be 
^imoved by some one, w^hom will call an angel. The angel 
has to remove the soul from the body while it is yet warm 
ai^ftput it into another beipg.” 

Prof. Price was asked if h& had formed any idea regarding 
the organism of the human souk “Necessarily,” he replied, 
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' I he X)rganisii must t)e very small It may he like thal 
)f an oyster or a mollusk.” • 

, ' Tar riore satisfactory and more [jrAductive of lesults is 
til - opinion of experiments conducted by Dr Duncar Mac- 
ji^uu'^all at Boston. He did not photograph a soul, lie 
\\ nulled It in stead, and as a result of his investigations ha> 
'j. L i table to announce that the weight of the human soul 

M aom half an ounce to an once 

• « 

I )elails of these experiments have bedli furnished by Di 
lolm Sproul, of Haverhill, Mass., and I)i. W'llliam V. Grant, 
Lawrence, Mass. Hospital patient<> known to be dying 
pa^ied away in comfortable beds which rested on scales. In 
rase at the Instant of death, it was asserted, the 
.lie:', showed a sudden diminution of ’weight varying from* 
lie half ounce to an ounce, >This, tha doctors present agreed, 
VO vs holly unacco’jfttable foi; in any other w'";# than the, 
.;h!. of the soul. 

Dr JSpioul said that in order to confirm their tests the 
■'’dors caused the death of thyteen dogs ranging in weight 
ifum fifteen to seventy piiunds. Kach case was snatched 
vviih the utmost care, but at the instant of death there 
^.i'. not the slightest diminution of weight on scales ad- 
! oted to indicate even such a sligl\t variittio* as one-tentl^ 

1 an ounce. , , 

Dr. MScDongall, in reviewing If is experiments, said • 
There is really nothing proved yet. The research must 
-intinue extensively to dCmonsJrate conclusively that the 
v)ul has weight. Any hospital that will give us the opportanity 
continue these experiments* yill be reimbursed.” 
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A SPIRIT VISITANT. 

Onk of llic most ^marvellous j^sychic experiences of'my llfi* 
occurred about the middle ol last June, which 1 feel is 
right worthy of a nook in the evei -interesting Two WoHih. 

1 have seen many beautiful spirits during the course ol 
my career, midnight and midday, but I^ could never muster 
sufficient courage to speak to one. Unspeakable terror al 
ways struck me dumU and petrified my tongue and fro/e 
my blood, * while my senses of^ sight and feeling were 
intensified ^(leyond expression fv^ith pain thneunting to agony. 
But in the instance I am about to relate I spoke to one — 

' a lady— without feeling in the remotest degree conscioib 
that I was seeing and spen^king to a spirit, and that too 
in brigliC daylight, in one of thd most charming .sylvan 
spots in South Whiles. 

One o^f the most delightful walks in Aberdare Valley 
11 ^ roupd the •“Duffryni” f.ord Aberdare’s domain, and it 
in the course of one of my .strolls artyind hisLoid-’ 
“"ship’s mansion that I Saw and spoke to the lady spirit, * 

whom I had known in her earthly form for upwards of 

« ^ . t 

forty years. • | 

It* has been almost my daily pleasure for the last thirty 
y^rs tb walk around the .“Duffryn” aivi past the pretty 
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lodge in wKich this lady had resided, and I frequently 
conversed with her hear the lodge gate, so u was impos- 
sible to mistake her for someone else. 

One lovely afternoon, last June, I again strolled that 
way (piite alone un^er the sheltering branches of the old 
oak trees. I was not pondering anything particularly in- 
teresting at the time, and my mind was infinitely removed 
fioin the. subject of this article. So I was not biassed in 
yny manner. As I was descending the road and approaching 

Mis T ’s lodge, 1 was suddenly confronted by her. 

Slie appeared exactly as if she had just left her homely 
cottage for a little airing. She wore nothing upon her head 
and carried nothing in her hands, which were resting peace 
fully on her waist. Her appearance was very happy and 
coniented, and when I drew very ^near to her I accosted 

her by saying, “How arO you, Mfs. T ; it is a lovely 

afternoon, isn’t it^'^ 

“Yes,” she replied softly and pleasantly, with a winning 
and graceful smile suffusing her comely features. I nearly • 
touched her as I was passin<^. After I had passed Iier I 

whispejed to myself, “M/s. T r has recovered^ from her 

severe illness wonderfully well , she looks as hearty and as 
lively as ever she did, but 1 ivonder why I have not 
seen her these many months past ” I ‘thr^ifgh? no mVe 
about her tlyjn, nor fqr the next three weeks. * 

What* brought her to my mind* again ? This — and now-^^ 
comes the awful truth that astounded me aacL my sister. 

As we were ^aking our .?ea after one 5f my strolls rdund 
the “Duffryn” one Saturday anernoon,' my sister said,, “How 
happy Mrs. T — p would ben if she was alive, tc»see the 
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little children of the St. Margaret’s Sunday School pla>inj: 
in the “Grove” befofe her garden gate next ^londay. Shi 
would be deli^^iited.” 

“If she was 1 replied, with sharp asLonishmem' 

and concentrated gaze, “Mrs. T alive^ and as aliv. 

as ever I saw her, 1 said with pretty heavy empha^i*-* 
“Alive,” gasped my sister in return, “No, boy, Mrs. 'J' - 
IS dead since last Christmas, everybody knows that 
“That is absolutely impossible,”' I answered, with iiicreasiiiL: 

warmth and ccrtanity, “for I saw Mrs. T with my own 

eyes and spoke to her near her old lodge three weeks an' 
in broad daylight, abbiit half-past four in the afterno^rn, 
and she looked as well as ever. You have made a mistake 
“Well,” she exclaimed, \\ith terror and bewilderment flashiiiL 
/rom her eyes, “it was her spirit you saw, and not 
body, for the body was buried six months ago. I am positive, 
^nd you owg'ht to know, passing, by there\very day.” 

This greatly astonished me,, and I was prompted lo 
think that my sister was dreaming. My thoughts were revolv 
ing with electric velocity. ^Had I really seen and spoken 
to a spirit ? 1 hurried a,s guickly as my feet coulcl carr> 
me up to her lodge* to consult her son-in-law. There, under 
the pretty trailing roses of various hues and bewitchinji 
intents fldatiAg atound^ our nostrils and around the old oak 
trees he broke the spell of uncertainty and settled the matter 

beyond all controversy*. Mrs. T had crossed the greai 

gulf and entered the eternal home in Jan. 4th, 1907. Tht 
following June, I saw and sooke Vo her nea^ her dear old 
lodg^. Blessed truth, blessed light, blessed conSfort, blessed 
revelation. — Gwilym Edwards in the Two l^orlds. 
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?1AUNTED HOUSES IN LONDON. 

Lo? 5 i)ON, \fay 2S. — It has been discovered by a searcher 
..(ter things unseen that London is full df haunted houses. 
'I’he regibn from Fleet street to OUord stieet is the cock- 
j)it of metropolitan spookdom, while the dreary Eiiston 
distiict is habited by phantasms remaining earthbound after 
j;iany tragedies. 

'J'his latest discoverer and explorer in the byways of 
hfjirois is Elliott O’Donncdl. For the last few yeais he 
I as focussed his entire attention upon* T.,ondon ghosts, and 
'•■ew he IS telling his experiences and professes himself 
x.'ilhng to form parties to visit hAunted houses. He has 
-pent the night in many residences with ghostly reputations 
.nd has had some’hair raising adventures by his own account 

There is a house in Berkeley St]uare that boasts a roipn 
'll which any one dies who sleeps there at 51 certain time 
' f year. The re^f of the ,year »lhc room is I’ke any other 

well conducted bedchamber, but the rash individual who 

■* 

iem[)ts fate by sleeping in its precincts at the time when 
the .sircctrc is due never lives to tell his friends what 
happened. ^ 

Mr. O’Donnell did not venture ,to sample tfie sleeping 
.iccommodations of the room. The lUst person ivlio did 
was a certain Major Hector Munroe of Jkhe ^J^yal Eng’n^jers. 
He was engaged to marry a young girl, Phyllis Denman., 
who with her mother had liveti for some years in .thf 
Berkeley Square house. Having heard the old story the 
Major was ‘fconsumed. with a desire tc^sleep in the hatint’ed 
room at !he critical time, aAd when the month approached 
he insisted so ^strongly tbjit his fiancee and hej mother 
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with many misi^ivings consented and the Major ran\u‘ o i 
day to taken possession of the room ‘ 

Mis. Denman apd her daughter decided that tlie> woiii I 
not leliie at all the lirst night he slept tlieie . so m aiiolhu' 
pait of the house iV.ey sat and lieml^hngly awaited event - 
Just before dawn they heaid the shai[) c'rack of a ie\ol\L , 
and the terrified giil, in spite of hei mother’s i ntie.,’Li^^ 
lushed to the loom, only to find Majoi, with tin levoU. 

still smoking in his hand, (luile doail fioin flight. 

• 

Theie aie also houses in Herners, Newman and Hiy in^ 
tone stieets whicii are sordid, dirty abodes of ghosts a; 
well as piescnt day suffering humanit). 'I'here is a lin 
mansion in Dean’s Vaid, Westminster, .whei^ the spool 
takes the shape of a^Cctvdliei with a giisly wound m h.' 
f6rehcad, and theie is# an old lesidence in jermyn sticL 
in which tile spectral visitant imitates ^ll noises made hy 
ifte oceti|jk^t of a roopi, even if it is nothing mote Lli i'- 
the ci caking of a chair. —The AI'K* Yof/i 


TRUE GHofr STORIES. 

TfiRLL tunes in my life, each instance scpaiated by an 
inteival of years, havb the e\periences here told been mine 
/rhe firct instance was so early in my life that I dt> 
not recall it, but my mother relates the circumstances. 

I -Our home was in li ooklyn and we had ^goni! for the 
summer to Greenfield Hill, Conn. I was so young that 
[ *stiW wore dresses amd was in chargfc of a nurselnaid who was 
in the ^ habit of receiving viiits from Annie, a ghl of her 
own clasft* so that I was well acquainted with ^Annie. 
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She jdied suddenly and was buried in the count! y church 
)ard, but I was not told of her death, ’being consideied 
too young to understand. ^ 

A*s I walked with uiy nurse past the ceiiieLery one 
evening in the ,edge of dusk her superstitious hoiror can 
be imagined when I cried, pointing diiectly to Annie’s grave 
, “Oh, Maggie, theie is Annie, she is waving her hand 
foi to come ovei to her !” 

* I broke away from* my nurse and ran to the cemetery 
fence. She caught me up and lan in a [lanic to the 
liouse, nor would slie ever again pass the cemetery aftei dark 
The only idea in my mind was that of a famihai friend 
whom I had not seen for some time. 

The second instance wa«* at the most unromantie age 
possible to a boy- -about thirteen. I was attending boat ding 
school 111 Dedham, Mass. * * 

A school friend, a •boy df about my had h»ft thii 
•^vdiool some days before for his home, in the West, leaving 
in perfect health. * 

At about nine in the .j^cvening I sat on the edge of the 
b'^d removing my r^ioes, when the wall of the^room seemed 
to part and open, showing the night outside, with the dim 
forms of the trees gently waving m the wind. As I sat 
spellbound at this strange sight iil the* riTt of th^ wall, 
against the backgrpund of the night stood my friend * as 
I h&d last seen him, just acv in life. He waved his 
to me in token of farewell, stood looking at me a moment, 
and gently the visioft faded. ^ ^ 

I said to my roommate, who had seen not(;iing 
“Charlie ,is dead, b have just seen him.”* 
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'I'he next morning a telegram to the schodi said he 
had died the wight pieceding. 

In the third instance 1 had grown to manhood — a 
■'.ormal, healthy man, oVer six feet tall and weighing’ nearly 
:!oo pounds. I am a civil engineer, the hardy outdoor 
life being far removed from dreams and morbid imaginings. 

It was on one occasion necessary for me to consult a 
’awyer and one evening I met the lawyer in his Boston 
office to talk over a matter of business. In the coarse ‘ 
of the conversation He asked me a question which 1 vvas 
.indccidcd about answering. 1 stopped a moment before 
’'tplying for consideration,' lowering my eyes, and when 1 
•'Used them there stood behind the attorney a favorite sister, 
dead many years. 

llei eyes were fixed* on mine, her fingers on her lips. 

1 instantly absorbed the idea conveyed by her suggestive 
p( s<4 and d^^ not give th»j lav7er the ^ information he 
..sked. As it'*^afterward proved, it was greatly to my interest 
n9t ro do so. 

'Fhe lawyer shivered slighily^ as the visitant stood behind 
his chair, and said that there was a draught through the room ! 
He never knew that the sensation of cold conveyed to 
ms nervous system was a breath from an unseen world. 

• .Science hus p/oved that light, sound and color are all 
:}je results of vibration of greater or less rapidity. In the 
>c&le.of vibrations of whi^b sound and color are composed 

r 

certain vibrations affect the ear as sound, and when these 
becomo too rapid to.» effect the eart as sound they affect 
the eye as color, the sensatiorf- of red being produced by 
474,000.0041^^000,000 vibrations pee second, while violet is 
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nearly rti octave higher in the scale, or 699,000,000,000, 
'ooo vibrations. The intermediate colors of the spectrum 
lying between red and violet are represented by varying 
spetds of vibration. 

As says Dr. Tyndall in “Electricity and Its Similitude*^ ’ 
“Photography aided by electi icily has revealed the fact that 
the part of the spectrum occupied by the rays invisible to 
the eye is twenty-five times as long as that part we can set 
. Above the violet r^ays with their inconceivably rapid 
lalr of vibration are still the ultiti-violet rays, the X ia>s 
and the Rerqucrel rays, each with its own vibration, office 
and possibilities. ♦ 

But what of the vast space filled with those vibrations 
which affect lione of our senses and yet unknown to science ? 
Could our senses respond to Aem, what secrets of the 
unseen might not be icvealod,* and who can say but Iht' 
secret of thes.. strange^ sights which sometimes greet the eye 
of mortals is hidden in this unknown range of vibrations, 
liiding a world that is all about us, mingling with an 
overlapping surrounding and telescoping our common hum- 
drum daily life, and onf^ in rare moments of attunement 
drawing the veil aside for a glimpse into tfie unknown. 

“And Elisha prayed, and said,* ‘Lord, I pray Thee, ojien 
his eyes, that he may see.* And t^e Lprdjopened Jhe ej^-s 
of the young man; and he saw and*bchold the mountain was 
fuH of *horscs and chariots of fire round about Elisha.” 
“Thi% muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close us in ” 

so that *our glimpsed of the surrounding world *are rar 

and fifeeting. A correspondent- in the Sunday Recora 

Herald^ Chicago, May 3,^08. * 
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A PHANTOM SEAMAN 

A RKAiARKAHLEV story of a spectre seaman who appeared 
it the bedside of 'a boy dying in a London hospital i- 
vouched for by Miss Isla Stewart, the well-known liialron 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. In one of hei wards lay 
.1 little boy who was dying of hip disease. He was an 
oiphan with only one brothei, a sailot, then serving on the 
Ghina station, of whom he was very fond One morning 
lhi‘ boy told her that he had had sur<i a happy night, as ‘he 
had di earned that his brother was with him at his bedside 
AV'hen the night nurse came to leport to her, she said that she 
had had a curious experience. When looking along the ward 
duiingthe night she had been astonished to see a sailoi 
in the ward beside the boyi> bed. Resenting the intrusion, 
•^lie had gone to the bc3^ to impiire the matter, when she 
found there was^nobody therd. Twice afterwards dining the 
nighi she hac^ seen the saific apjraiition — TIb‘ \I\’Uin>^tov 
Jnitrnal and Shrewsbury News 



N OTES. 

I 'I IS a matter of regret that the lea^ling spiritual organ, the 
rxwmr oj of lioston, should cease to appear. We 

have however this consolation tlyit if the has ccasal 

to e\i'>t, the Thinker is flourishing in its stead 

'1 lie Olio groat, reason why the oigans of spiiitualism do not 
flounsh is that most of these papers fill up their columns with 
matters othei than sjuiitual. Ths they do for deaitli (-I 
hesh mattei. 'I’hc Proo^t^:>i7'e Thinker flounshes because 
tlieie IS no humbug in it , it is an ijivowed oigaii’of spiritualism 
and It IS, to all intents aikl tiurposes, a spiiitual paper. Others, 
for want of Iresh matter, fill up then columns with tihs 
and that, with vague philosophy, with dry nothings, which 
do*not and cannot iiUerest practical men like* spiritualists, 
who want facts. 'I’hey want farts^ tp strengthen then faith 
in immortality and they want to know the nature of the^ 
life that is beyond the grave. Jlro^r\^sive ThinkefA^^^ 
not suffef for want* of matter, however. The Annah 
Psychical i^cieme is a high class journal edited by scientists, 
who are experimenters. ^ 

I'he * reason why spinlviilislic papers do not find fresh 
fnatter, as they used lo^do befoie, is also very^jilain. In 
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Jaily days the idea that the dead conversed with thf livin^i , 
convulsed the world. , The Fox girls threw America into a 
'>tate of greatest possiblo ^excitement. Almost eveiy family 
was induced to hold circles. But getting ii^jed to , this 
idea men have ceased to feel that in e^btiblo atti action foi 
tile subject as they used to do before. And hence fewci 
circles are held, and the spiiitual papets do not find fresh, 
matter for every issue. 


But, as we said, the enterprising TIl nkey docs yet find it 
l> It however necessary to regale the reader with fiesh mattei 
ovei> day? From the days, when the Fo\ giiK announced 
t.ic philosophy of spiritualism, innumeiablq books have 
b-jn written on the subject • The repoit of the Dialecti 
cil Society itself would form a librar) Why not draw 
matter from old records and discuss upon them ? It mattei s 
very little whebher Eusapia.is a fi^aud oi a genuine article 
when there is no doubt about the maniCestations that happen 
ed through Home. Jesus Christ flourished for two or three 
yeais ; the incidents of his life can/>e written in a small pam 
[)hlet, yet how^nany millions of books have been founded uiicAi 
the few incidents of the ttirde years of his life ? Are not the 
wonders that followed the sittings of Stainton Moses enough to 

• f • f I 

satisfy Ue hungry co'iumns of Che biggest organs of spiritual- 
^sm*? Why not reproduce them and write able and clever 
articles upon them ? For it ought not to be forgotten. that, ’the 
present generation has very little knowledge of the wonderful 
manifestations which'were vouchsafed to men, throuj[h the 
agency of tSie older mediums. not Sir W. Crookes given 
to the«woflS, by his careful reseaVches, an array of facts 
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calculated to humble the most unreasonable sceptic of th.* 
day ? Hi?s not Sir A. Wallace done the same 

Those' iwho are more intelligent than their fellows wiU 
attribute the spiritual communications to “telepathy,” “up 
conscious cerebration,” “subliminal self” and many othe* 
unintelligible phrases made up of some hard words stiinged 
together. The spirits say that they are spirits and neithj 
telepathy nor subliminal .yclf, but the intelligent critics tak ^ 
delight in attributing the manifestations fo the unintelligibi ■ 
theories. Madame d’ Esperance says • — 

“Tills appears a veiy dilliculL and lui'.aTKl.icloiy evpl.inalion To 
I lie leasi, il gives one a \.ist amount of tiouhle to iiraieisL.tnd i. , 
ind >vlien one lias * succeeded to some cMenl in gi i',[)ing il\e ide., 
one finds one’s self involved in a ina/o o^ new Iheouc'., ami i ompln, i 
.ions oi iheories, till one is hewildeied. , Wli) should we ilnow -I'.i'i 
1’ mUuie the statements (»f the spiiit^ that the> an? the .spniU r> 
jiUMUis who lived, and who ili'^l to lind deith Iml a liiange oMif , 
and that they have found means to conic and acnuaint us with ii. 
Iicl.^ VVh>, instead of believing ilii-, dioiild we pu^ei to ^^ve^ 
nudiiiinisUc peisons with such falmloju powoi'* i', those of being abL. 
by tile exercise of will and conc\itiatn)n of liiougln, in pnnli.i^e i 
hmnan^ form and having produced it,, to endow iL with •the geimi, 
ol a clever actoi, the ciaft of a iMachiavel'i, the meinoi> of the person 
whose rol^ it plays, and the duplicity of the* lalhei of lies Inmself" 
They who accept .such iheoiies arc m many ie^x‘cls>.like* the dog^m 
ll.e fable, who dropped his piece of Hesfi into* the stream in oidei to 
gi rs|) the shadow which w'a« reflected Iheio.” 

So tSlepatjiy has formed a conspiracy to deceive all men 
of the world, from China to Peru, who invoked spirits. 

— - — ♦ 

A Distinguished German stAoIar who had devotecl his 
faculties to whaj he claimeU^ to be the demonstratTon 'of 
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atheism came consistently to his death-bed. Hq was’ pre- 
pared, he said„ to prove out of the expiring sparks of his own 
life, that it must ^become a quenched and blackened flame. 
He observed the procesftiOG of dissolution calmly, wijh the 
long habit of the scientific method. F'riends, themselves 
unbelieving and unhoping, stood about him, "waiting to catch 
the last flicker of defiance from a soul to its God. For 
some houis he had lain unexpectedly silent, and with eyes 
closed. He had very dark, large eyes, piercing and powcrfiil.^ 
Suddenly he opened* them, and from their caverns shot 
( 111 .1 file befoie which the coldest scoffer in the room 
‘•hrank back. With a lotid voice tlie old scholar cried 
i 111, “'J'here another woild and fell upon his [iillow, 
duid 
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INDIAN OCCULTISM. 

■ , , 

1 ui‘»N Jujjglcis have a wo^ltl-widc repulatiun. Km ilie 
' .“t hief IS, you cannot alw a) s have tlicm cither i'oj^ love ui 
pay. That the thing itbclf is not a Jktion is now adnmted 
•>y KuiopeanS). Tlie ijuestion is, why aie juggleis .so raie 

'i tliey are not fictions? A real Indian jijg^le * can niuVe 

• • 

a fortune easily. Why then does he not exhibit his poweis 
and mikke his pile? To answer this question, we must fiist 
^ title another wliich is, is Indian jugglery, properly so-called, 
jugglery at all ? 

The beWef in India is that t^e real jugglers do not ^eal in 
•itight of hands and other , “tricks.” If they had 'kealt in 
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ti icks the father would have taught them to^ his childie*' 
and wealthy moji would have easil> learnt them bj cxi)endltLM'. 
of money. Indeed^i if the real jugglers had manyiulated i' 
tricks, they would have been found in plenl). Why is it, th.. 
it is difhcult to find one, a real maslei, one’s life time ^ 

The reason is that real Indian juggleiy is not mao' 
up of tricks, and so the sccicts cannot be impartec] fio.' 
father to rhildicn, or to a i/.r/a (disciple) who is npt woilli\ 
The Indians knojiv \eiy well,* wh) jugglery is not to' !)■ 
learnt in the oi dinary wa) 'rhe) attribute the higlicr ji'ggl'.i\ 
to the following four causes 
I AVa//v or liypnolism 

siddh:^ oi niasUM) o\ei caith bound "[unts 
3 Natuial occult p&w'eis. 

Possession. , 

i NoV Blicllii is If)[motism, pine and simple It 
claimed that the magiejans go found the audience, and hi. i-' 
their duinis and play their pipe^', and as far as the sounds 
g ), tile [)Lople aie bioughl undei the influeni e of the w.' 
(•t the operatoi". The pe(#ple see w'liatever the oticra'ar 
Wish them to su. Indeed, il has been alleged th;'t sian^ 
times people outsido'the influence had seen nothing e\cc >' 
that tlie niagicians weie idly smoking their pipLs ’ 

' 2. Pit hit si(idhi js having caith-bounds unclci conln*' 

How this is accomplished is anothev question. , Thus Hos^eii 
khan, who shew'ed ine’^'plicabl) w'ondeifiil feats to 'dioiisand ■ 
of^ the highest classes in Calcutta, had some earth-bound, 
under his control, who did what they w'ere bid to di 
ThiA the company, where^Hossein is shining l?y his brillian' 

I onffrsation, ask him to provide them wjth a good dinnei 
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*‘ls it so?” re{)lies ITossein Khan. Then he invokes the spirits. 
He loudly addresses them in these words, ^"IluzrdiJi^ HuzmfJi^ 
(master, ^master,) they want a dinner. ,\\ill you not provide 
them with* one ?” and forthwith a first class and costly dinner 
provided. The mgn who are Pit Inn shidha arc treated with 
H)ntempt by tlie public when they abuse then opportunities. 
Cicn^rally they do so, but sometimes they do not, and then 
ilie> are very mueii icspected, and sometimes j^ivcn the place 
;•! A safnt. • 

» 

\ Natural occult t>owers do not come to all oi to many , 
\ \ few people are blessed or cursed with the i^ift. We 
S’; (’iirsed, for sometimes these poweis ate iitili-ied for evil 
pi'i poses. In oui last, we gave an acrounl of a iirahmin 
piHsi having the [)ower of producing, siigai r<ikes at his will. 
^l.lny of our readers must have come^acioss peo[)le provided 
v.iili such powers. 

\ In cases of p<;sse&siui, Iht* spnii sometiuit'^ make 
I'-i of Ins or her mediums tq perform supi'r noimal feats. 

I’he following wonderful pciformance was witnessed, 
uhont eleven years ago, in b»j)ad day-liglu, by a laige num- 
ir I ofj people, some of them being men of the higl;^esl posi- 
ii<»n and education. The account has bei n described by the 
w»*ll-known author and journalist, Babu Atmas (ihandia Das, 
iM A. B. L., who was also an eye"\jitnes^s* ’Wbu* Abinastt 
( liandra thus writes to us^from A/imganj . - 

“We v^ften hear or read accounts o5the wonderful feats of 

It 

Indian Jugglers. But it seldom falls to one’s lot to witness 
leal performance. 1 fortunate enough, to witness the 
wonderful trfee-growing trick pejjforraed by an Indian juggler 
*n brOad day-light, in the presence of several gentlemen, 
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whom, like; myself, were at a loss to account ter the pheno 
menon which *we witnessed. 

“The performaiAie took place one fine afterijioon in the, 
.month of December, 1897, at the house of Rabu (now 
Raja) Bijoy Sing Dudhoria, a promising young nobleman q( 
Azimganj, in the district c 4 Murshidabad. Several well- 
known gentlemen of the locality were present on invkation 
to witness the performance which began punctually at 4 i*. m. 

“The house oft the distinguislied host, which is aptly named 
‘Riverside* is beautifully situated in a cosy corner of ilie 
little town of Azimganj, on the light bank of the Bhagirathi,' 
with a broad ten ace facing it. 'I'he [iillars that suppoftcil 
the terrace rose, as it were, from the. water’s edge, so that 
you could command a very fine view of the noble sticam 
as it glided past unti^i your very feet. The afternoon as 
. bright ^nd beautiful, lyid the weather higlily enjoyai)le, tin 
air having been cold^ cusp and bracing. The sunny hauls 
opposite was peacefully lying "with a glorious profusio*' 
of yellow corn, and the- air wafted acioss the liver, wa^ 
laden with the delicious 'itent of flowering herbs, so that 
what wtth the immediate* gralificalfon of the senses, ahd whai 
with the prospect of some hot fun looming in the neat 
‘future, pne^coul^ not help feeling one’s spirits a little elated, 
one paced along Che t^race with a bit of self-complacenc}, 
and not a little of expectancy. 

“The terrace having been selected for « the scene of tb' 
jiiggler’s performance, we drew our chairs in a semicircl, 
leaving ampTe rooip in our front. Thejugglei; was a stout ^ 
loqjjjng Indian of medium Sieight, wearing beards and havin;; ; 
"for his head gear the well-knuw^i Panjabi ^puggri. He had J i 
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I ihapkan on hijs person with tight-fitting sleeves, and the taper- 
I irig pyjama g!i his legs. He was accompanied hy a young 
i man, similarly dressed, carrying a big sack, cctfitaining sundry 
kii tides, a^^d a three-footed wooden stand, »resembling a camera 
stand, buL» a trifle larger in size and height. He and his 
companion politely ^laamed to us, as they quietly put in 
their appearance with the sack and the stand. The juggler, 
having formally asked our permission to begin the performance, 
proceeded* to take out of his sack a wooden human head 
of jet black colour, the mouth wide opep and the tongue 
lolling out, a piece of bone which for aught I know once 
loinied the nb of a monkey or a human being, and is 
commonly believed by people to possess great charming or 
fi)pnotizing virtues,*— a pipe with a bulb in the middle and 
sundry other little things, all of whiph were arranged on 
t!u‘ floor in our front. He also i^ut up the wooden stand 
with the three legs set wide aparjL at equal distances, and 
surrounded it with a purdah* lent .then and there by our 
host, —so that the whole device presented the appearance 
of a little pyramid about 6 feet in height. But before 
wrapping up the stand with Ae purdah, the juggler caused 
about a basketful of nuJist earth 'to be fetched ^rom the 


nver-bed and put inside the three legs .just in the middle. 
After this, he took out from the sack one green little thinjj, 
about the size of a copper pie, Idbking like a dry smalf 
crurnblec^ leaf, and putting it in the hand of one of the 
spectators, asked him to plant it himself in the little heap 
of earth inside the purda^. The gentleman did as he jvas 


asked, but not without 


himsdlf 



that there 
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was nothing else but the heap of earth within Vhe cnclosurL\ 
The juggler then took off his chapkan, and *his persoi 
would have been totally nude but for a tight jacket wi]h 
half sleeves. 

** m 

“He now took iij) this pipe and J)layed on it foi a 
few minutes, all the while walking round the enclosed- ' 
[ stand. 'J'he playing having abruptly ceased, lie occupu d 
the attention of the spectators by pcrfoiming ccitain niiiu i 
tricks, common to all jugglers, and veiy commonpi.K i 
too. I gave little*’ heed to them, as I keiit my e>eb .ste.id 
ily fixed on the stand to watch and sec how wojld 
things develop, and occasionally walked lound the enclosnij' 
to see that none aime near it. The juggler’s companion 
took no part in the tricks, and stood away at a icspectfi*! 
distance behind our back. The t.irks over, the juggl-T 
look up his pipe, playetl on it again for sometime, after 
Vhich hep asked another ^gentloman to step up and lia\e 
a peep into the enclosure fron\ above the stand. 

“ ‘What do you see Sir ?’ asked the juggler. 

“‘Little green leaves,’ wf^s the reiily. 

“ ‘Hoyr many in number ?’ 

“ ‘More than I can count,’ was the reply. 

“The juggler gave a sly look at us, and seeing incredulity 
clearly piintdU on oiir^fuce, asked a third gentleman to 
examine for himself the state of things within the purdah. 

“To our great surprise, he corroborated what the second ■ 
gentleman had said. Some of us manifesting a little eager- 
ness* to examitje the seedlings, ttie juggler politely asked us 
to be ^patient, as, he said, I^e would himself presently bring 
oijk»iAs little plants for our inspection. Pie asked for sdm e 
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^vaier, Whicli , having been bioughl in a /^>/<?, he look out 
small (|Ut»ntily in the hollow of his palms and pushing 
uis head into the enclosure, evidently spvinkfed it over 
he little* ii)lants and instantly broi^Vt them out with a 
{uantity wf moist (‘lay attached to the roots. He passed 
• >oforc our wondering eyes with the plants in his hands, the 
eater just sprinkled dripping from the leaves, and we noticed 
»vilh'* ama/ement n(3t merely one plant, but (juite a little 
curseiy, all giouped together but none higher than a foot 
the liny roots visibly shooluig into the ejay ’ 'The jugglei 
'.hen took them back into the enclosure and planting them 
'irmly m the soil, sprinkled some more water over them. 
This waa the lust stage of this wonderful performance. 

“The second stitige commenced with some fiesh tricks which 
•vt re more interesting and iimre engaging than llu^se that 
i •* had first exhibited. Ihit my mind vas too much occupied 
'v.ih the wonderful performance that was silenlly gouig on 

• • , . j 

'viihin the puulah to pay anytlnng like attention to them. 
In fact, I kept my eyes i*i vetted on the stand, and was only 
•'’ 'asionally casting a furtive, suspicious glance at the jugglei’s 
.can who all the while, however, stood far away from us, 
'luitc'sUjlid and unccjiVierned, w?thoiu evincing the slightest 
•niLiest in his master’s performances. .The otlier side of 
ihe puidah was visible to most of us^ and carefidly 
v\atched that none excepting the juggler 'Vame near u. 
‘'uddenjy his pipe and start a most ^ 

'\eird and fiVice tune which startled us in our seats and 
made us wish that it l^ad ceased. 'I'he tune did cease 
however, nnd very abruptly too, and no aiHount of blowing 
or. puffing away at the pipS would emit even a* single 
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discordant note. The thing seeming to ‘^tick fast I'n his mouth, 
the juggler hastily thiew it on the floor, ga/ed fierceh a* 
it, gnashed his teet^l, muttering something unintclligibh.- 
tjrobabl) a cuise, and looked unaccountably flurried and esci! 
ed. He then addressed the pipe in a* coaving tone, and 
look it u[) again, this time placing a tune which alternated 
between the merry and the mournful, d he placing o\ei,ali< 
asked one of the spectator^ to come up and ha\c a 
into the enclosuie On being qliestioned as to tlu siglit !, 
was seeing within, the gentleman replied that he was stenn 
a pi ofusion of flowers on the plants wliich had b> that lur 
grown huger. Otheis followed, satisfied their cuiiosit), an l’ 
lepeated the same stoiy. Eveiy one of us was simi)l> filh-l 
with wonder and ama/5eme»t, and wailed with bated bieath f(» 
fuithcM de\elopments. 'This was the end of the second stag 
'fhe thud stage commencecl as beiore w’lth more tricks a’l l 
itroie spasmodic blowing atfay alPthe pipe, during whicli tiiu' 
howe\ci, be it said, I did not rc’niL my watch on the stand 
.even for a single moment But what I was seeing all tn * 
while filled me with awe ani^- wonderment which gradual!) 
developed ^ into positive dismay, as^ I noticed the plants 
growing and bulging out, and pushing oflf the and 
lightening it at the top by their expansion. I was seated 
01 ^ tw’o ^ards, off; and^ I thought as if I was close upon 
the gales of infernus itself, and was face to face with it- 
(Jark denizens and actually coming under their malfcvoleni 
influences. 'I'he strongest nerves were sure to be unstrung 
by silch uncanny thoughts, and P instinctively shuddered 
back ip horror, and *a cold ^shiver seemed to pass tlirough 
fiame. 
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^ “With a startling abruptness did the weird tune cease, 
• and as abruptly too did the juggler make fdr the enclosed 
•stand.. The purdih had bulged out to its utmost extent 
and capacity, but he removed it just where it faced us, 
sufficiently to let, us have a full view of the plants — and 
lo ! we saw quite a little grove of plants of different kinds, 
alxnifc 6 feet in height, bearing ripe fiuits, all pleasant 
to the. sight and piobably to the taste too— guavas, custaid 
apples (A/a\ pomegianatbs, lemons, sweet lemons {\arbafi 
oianges, almond'', pistachio nuts -nW in 

beautiful confusion and looking (jiiite ficsh and tempting ' 
‘Ami dreaming?’ I asked to myself. No, I was not. Tor 
surely tliere vva'j our young host, the zemindar, as much 
non-plussed and dumbToundered* as myself, and there were 
the invited guests all tubbing them eyes, as if to make 
sure that they weie not dreaming. 'I'he juggler profusely, 
spiinkled water ovei the plants ahd the fruits, ar/d pioceAl- 
< d to pluck tile lattei, ,one by one, and collect them in 
a heap before us, taking cure not to denude the little branche‘> 
entirely of their precious l^ds. The best fruit-stall in the 
town had not such a show of nice fruits, and some of 

f ’ 

them rare ones too at the time. 'I'lie guavas and the custard 
apples were almost out of season ; but the almonds and 
the pistachio nuts? Well, not 510^*10 t^fe oi^the foAser 
could be found within some miles round, and the latter grew, 
only ftr, fay away, hundreds of tniles off, on the hills of 
the western frontier of India— somewhere in Cashmere and 
Afghanistan, and are imijbrted only by Afghw mercharfts, not 
so fresh, to be sure, and '^ith flowfers and leaves, but quite 
dried. How could fresh "pistachio nuts be made' 
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and ripen in the unkind soil of Ecngal, and tl.at in tlu* 
course of less ithan an hour, was raore than I could' explain. 
In fact, everything about this trick seemed weird, puzzling 
and insciutable to a 'd‘egree. 'I'he juggler handed* o\lt 
the fruits to every one present, but he never allowed ariybody 
to appropriate a whole fruit, as that winild bring tiouble 
to him, he said. He, however, cut the liuits in twain and in 
pieces, and asked everyone to take home or eat, just as he 
jjleased, as many pieces as he rajed for. Some tasted die. 
pistachio nuts and jlionounced them to be escellent, while 
others tasted the almonds, the guavas, the oiaiiges, the 
custard-applc.s, cS^c., and declared they were \eiy nice and 
delicious. 1 thought that \\e had all been h)pnotized , 
so instead of lasting anything llien and there, 1 took home 
''Cveral pieces in my pocket to see and examine for ni)self 
whether they ,Meic the real things they looked to be, or 
m^c figmants of oui da/od b<,ain. 1 must say here in 
passing that they did not disappeai or vanish, but lay on 
my table for seveial days till they became (iuite dried and 
crumbled up, when they were thrown away by the servants. 

•‘The jugglei, having distributed the dressed fruits among 
the spectators, covered. up the stand with the purdah, and 
playing again for a \vhile on his pipe thrust his head into 
th<^‘ enclose e and evidently doing something there with his 
^hands for a couple of minutes, came out and played again 

Uie pipe. The playii^g continued for full five mi -utes, 
at the end of which the purdah suddenly collapsed, and 
the jiifegler taking it off the stand, the plants were no- 
where be found ! They were all gone ! I confess, we 
all hopelessly confounded and stupid, and vacantly 
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qa/od at 6ne another for sometime. Some one, howevtr, 
proceeded to examine the purdah ; but nO| not a single 
leaf was to be found within it. In fact, not a sinj^le 
vestige of the plants was to bo tbund anywhere, excepting, 
course, the remnants of the fruits cut in pieces and 
'>mg before us, and the little twigs that were plucked along 
vylh the fruits. T had carefully watched, that none came 
ULar lire enclosure excepting the juggler, and the terrai t. 
>ose about 40 feet from the river bed, and the river wat.r 
iiad receded fai away fioin the hoilse in the month v.i 
December. So no foul play was at all possible. And 
.'le trees suddenly disappeared as they suddenly came, and 
h(/Tc ripe fruits, some of which were rare too in Bengal ' 

“ ‘.\nd how did all tins 09,010 about ?’ I asked tiie 
iuggler in my perplexilv, as be pVoceeded to put back h-, 
.hings into the sack. 

“ ‘Assuiedly, not the M«oik (#!' your humble seivant, i^ir, 
)ut ‘July ol masters ; and Allah is ever great and 

merciful.* That was the only reply the juggler gave 
With a meaning twinkle ii^ Ins e\e. 

V‘The above account Is written Horn notes which I jolt* d 
down very soon after the [lei foi mance, and therefore may 
DC taken as correct in eveiy detail.” 

Now what do you say to the abfive?,* Abbut the Ij' ts • 
'J.ieie ix no doubt. But how could the magician create real 
pislat^lTiios in an hour and in Iwver Bengal ? To attribute, 
such feats to trickery is to talk unreasonably. Now this man 
had the pow’er; probably, he got it from nature, that is* to ^ay, 
he was a batural Psychic. "What he needed was only j cabinet. 
And the trees grew, yielded fruits and then dis<^^l}p,ared 

k * % 
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If you had paid this man hoards of money, vie would 
have yet declined to teach you his “secret,” He woiild have 
told a lie and have said that his master had forbidden him to 
impart the secret to otfteis. But the real fact is; ' that 
it IS not in his power to do it. He can produce treeS and 
h Lilts, but he cannot teach others how to do it. 

It is well-known that (mr so-called jugglers, of the higher 
plane, can show such feats but how many have seen it done ^ 
'riie fact is, men with such powers are \ ery, very rare and ■ 
it IS exceedingly difficult to find a genuine master. There 
another well-authenticated case of creating trees and fruits 
in a moment, and we shall refer to it in its proper place 
As for Indian juggler), \se refer oui readers to what Emperor 
jehangere saw and desciibed in his auto-biography. The 
account was reproduced iii this youriial. As that account has 
nut attracted that attention \\*hich it should, we may reiirodure 
It <3\ice agaift. Jehangere saw feats accomplished by men whicli 
seemed simply miracles, tiiat is to Jjay, would be rcgaided 
such by the uninitiated 



MIRAdLES, OR VERY NEARLY 
LIKE THEM. 

;*(x)*s 

M\d\mk BL\vvrskY mentions live Messias or Avatars who 

t 

have appeared in this world, 'j'h '7 arc, Krishna, Uiiddha, 
Jesus, !Mohammud and (lamane^a. It is not necessary to c\- 
plain what is meant by a Messiah or \v.itar. They arc Heini^s 
who are regardjcd as God's own, sent b> Him here, to instrun 
men how they should impiovi their spiritual nature. They 
accomplibli i^rand objects which it ;s impossible for an ordina.y 
.nan to do. In that gicatcst of books, theV)7/t?(;^(i/Y?/ 

Lord Sreo Kiishna declares i^iat, (jod Himself ?:omes down, 
or sends His re])rescntistivcs to jilace^', wlicrc evil has Iiclii 
able to obtain supicmary ovei 1 ighteousness. It was il#us 
that there are so many Me‘>sias in the world, and Madan.e 
134avatsky mentions the name c\f the most important five. 

The world knows something 'of the first four, naiimly, 
Krishna, Buddha, Jesus, and .Mohammud, but it knows 
noihing or very little of the |ast, the I!ord' Gaurar/J^ vji 
Nadia. . ^ . 

'INow tjiis is a pity. The sayj?igs and doings of the Avatars 
or Messias, must always be exceedingly useful, not to 
say interesting, to men^ The writer thinks. that his new birth 
began when he came across the' career of Gauramga. Now 
this last Avatar has a unique distinction. Jesus is vri'rijipped 
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cl', the Son of God, Mohammud as the friend oY God, buf 

h 

l!ie Lord GaurUnga is and was legaidcd by his devotees thi^ 
( 'rod Almighty Himself. ^ 

And who were they? Not fishermen or peasants, or hall 
nvili/ed Arabs, but the profoiinde'.t philosophers of the agr. 
v.lio were his contemporaries. Nadia had, and even it has 
I'lOw, the distinction paitly, of being the most learned r:'> 
in the woild. It was here that the subtle philosophy of 
Nyayas was developed ; it was here that buddhism got it> la-t 
[jolish. And the foremost master of N>a> a, basudeva Saib.t 
Iiiioum, was first an opponent of Oauranga, and then a bclievi \ 
'I'hat is to say, he lattcih believed the Loid Gaiiianga li 
b* the Loid Almighty Hiinsdr. What do you think ol th- 
j'fisonality of a being who 4s regaided, by the most intelligen’ 
among his contemporanes, to be the God Himself ^ Hum 
t'le caieer of such a personality useful and interesting ^ 

^ But if^he was accepted b) blie laofoundest philosc'phti 
.'s the fxjrd God, million")’ aLo believed him in the vane 
\.i). Millions accepted him the Lord God when he wa- 
ori) tw'enty-three. Why? bee# use of his exalted chaiaci'.:, 
iMU of the “miracles” that followed his steps 

Nadia, the town in wlirnh he llouiished w’as, at tlm! 
I'li’c, the most populous cit) in India, perhaps the vvoild 
‘ I* v as celebrated* because of the leaining of its citizens It 
.was not the seat of the empire, nor the emporium of tiack 
()t commerce, but it was a place w’herc learned men resided, 
and this was the cause of its Asia-wide celebiity. Every street 
of that' city had a^i educational institiAion w’here thousands got 
the finish on their education, an<^ these flocked from' all pait-. 
of Jiidia. nav. also from Thibet. Gorea. China. Burma. Siam, 
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and Japan. It was a city of piofessois and of students 
'I’he students thronged the streets, the market place^', the 
bathir^j ghats, wheie constantly th(^> had their intellec 
tual tournaments, where a Professoi with his thousands of 
students, were pjtted against anothei equally strong. It wa- 
in this city, in the midst of these professors, philo'.ophers 
atid students, that the f.ord (iauranga flouiished ’ So thi^ 
“wonderful young lad,” whom innacle'> followed , who was 
inofe learned than the most esalted piofessors ; who w\u 
beautiful as a god , wiiose coloiii was likened to molten 
gold ; who was stiong as a lion and tall as a [iillar, neees- 
'.aiily became the object ol fierce dis[mtations amongst the 
learned, between oppimenls and friend^, and tlui^ we L‘v»w 
the incidents of his life in “tcdi<*ws” detail. 

At that time of liteiai) actisky, .i large numbLi- ol 
books were issued from Nadia e\eiy da\, — boobs on 'I’antras, 

.1 good many of w’hich seeimuseU^s , books on the sbiil, bof't.s 
on the Nyaya philosoph) .which seem a mcie dissi[)atio i oi 
intellectual energ) , on I’oeti), Diuma, Astionom), Astuilogy, 
Mathematics, ?kledicine, Ac. «'^c Tlie sayings and dc'ings o! 
lliei)oung Avatar necessaiily o<'cq[)ied the attention of many 
of the authors. So wx‘ ha\e authentu’' ac'counts ot eye-witne‘'S 
cs of the caieer of the Lord. 'I’he sa)ings and doings of the 
l.ord have been preserved foi u^', even lb tin- ‘minutest debjil, 
by eye-witnesses, and 1)) his iinnu'diale followers -thtinselves » 
leariiAl and holy men of the highen character and position. 
His advent w'as immediately followed by the appeaiance of 
thousands of books bearihg on his life and .works, arid the 
creation Sf thousands of Stymts, saintly families, an^ sacred 
a es. All the data neceseaiy foi the puipose of conclu«iv-ely 
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establishing a historical fact, do exist to proved the 'reality 
of the wonderful deeds of Srec Gauranga. * 

'fhe traces of the wonderfulness of Sree Gauranga are to 
be seen in thousands ‘of places throughout the 'country, 
from Agra to Cape Comorin. 'I'he place where 'he had 
chanced to pass a night became holy, as did the spot where 
lie once sat ; rivers changed their names because he liad 
bathed therein ; villages were called after him because he 
had passed through them ! 

Unlikely incidents are very naturally not accepted as 
tiue in the beginning, but if similar things happen at other 
places, and at other periods, the vciy improbability of the 
occurrences lends to prove their leality. Many of the minor 
'wonders that followed Gayiaiiga have been performed latterly 
by the spiiitual mcdiirtns of the West, -Europe and America. 
It will be found that Ihei'li is nothing in the super-normal 
Incidents collected by Mvers ^uid Cm ney which will appeal 
new to the student of the life of (iauianga. Not only does 
his life contain the wonders performed by spiiitual mediums 
of Ameiica and Euiope, but i^lso many wonderful incidents 
which seem simply miraculous. ^Ve shall in future issius 
describe these “miracles.” 

T3efore we procfdd, howevci, we must beg leave to ask 
^fir readers, I who* desire to impiove their spiritual nature, 
to study the career of* this la.sl Messiah. We assure such 
readers that a perusal ol^his life will prove in the ♦highest 
degree beneficial, even to those who are agnostics, or atheisti- 
call\f inclined. ^ He taught the highest philosophy ; he opened 
a nen[ world to men, — their spiritual and emotional capa- 
cities — and he practised whab he taueht. Other Messias 
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taught men* to love God, but Gauranga not only taught tins 
/;ra’nd and'plca^ing duty, but himself shewed h^w to do n. 
II he study of his career will soften the hardest heiut. 

“He was full twelve months in th^ 'womb and was l)orn 
die biggest chdd that ever came out of its mother’s wom’o. 
He nourished for forty-eighc years in this world, and mrvi.r 
had ^ day of illness, except on one occasion, when he look 
t simple fever for the purpose of acromjdishing an obj's i, 
was to shew that di'-eases could be healed by spiiiU!.«l 
( inedies. He was the strongest and Ullesl man of fio 
njiiod’ His personal beauty was celestial and he was 
'*qaided as a ^avant, when only eighteen.” 

We said b'iforc that from his biith he was a* f'om[)anieiI i>y 
iijieinatuial incidents. His parents, nuisc, and neighhouis 
'.aw the babe, only a few days old, surrii'unded by illuminaicd 
'mnan figures. At fust they were -fery nuiHi fvightoned Imi 
^ladually they came to befU'.ed*to them. 'Phoy s.?rn»'iimi • 
.iw ihe babe suirounded by a luminous aura. Mow and tlvMi 
U'‘ dropped words of the highest wisdom ar.d then he did noi 
' .Mil to bo an infant of four, bi^t an old man of imfaihomahle 
•Msd^yn. He had constant fainting fits fiom the age ol 
Mur, and his parents at fust thought .that ho had hysleiij, 
Sul these fits did him no harm, he i^ol up ftomiliema 
perfectly healthy child. It was at the ege vf eight, il*av 
lit? first told a w'ondeiful sioiy. He fainted away as usual vim I 
having 'regained his senses, he Sva’d “Listen, fallier and 
mother. My brother Viswarup came and told me to salute you 
tor him, \c.” The lad of fight also conveyed other messages 
irom his Uother. Now this brother ‘was dead] Sq only 
at the age of eight, he began to personate dead people 
B 
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find some of them the highest men of this ' countiy. W't 
shall gradiiully shew that he anticipated all tfic wondeiful 
feats performed !)> the mediums of Europe anilAmeiico, 
and he did shew also many which can be regarded as 
almost miiaculou*' His education was finished at 'the auc ul 
tiglUeen, vhen he was attacked 1)> a fit of tiancc which lasted” 
Ivti several weeks. It was duiing this liunce that he [)eiso;-atcd 
(it ad people. All this time he lemaiiud utleily uneun 
a Kuis. Aftei he had got ovei this, his hod), wli’ich'wa. 
pv licet, was subjected to a most wondeiful s[)iiitiial tiainuig 
Aftei remaining in this unronscious state (oi se\cia' 
weeks, he giaduall) recoveied Ins senses. Hut Ihougj 
ht became [larlially conscious, jet tlu* inttuences, whic! 
had (ncrpoweied him, plajed mad pi auks with him. If l.i 
wants to sa) something the influence [uevents him, and In- 
1 ^ toiced to say something against his will, in sjiite ol 
his resistance, 'i'luis ht; is •-'orced to ignene himself and 
peisonate others' He begins , to weep and weeps foi horns 
'fhe weeping is accompanied by floods of teais which actually 
make the earth, where th<r) fall, mudd). 'feais gush foitl 
fiom his eyes as water frpm a fountain. , 

It soon came to be peiceived that, if one s)mptc»tt' 
appeared, the opposite was soon to follow, 'fhiis the weep 
ing is folldwed 'by laughter which continues for hours or 
so ! Sweating was one of the syuiptoms, and says the book 
Chailaniya Bhagabat 

“Whenever the Lord perspired, 

Even Gaeges’ self seemed to flow from him." 

His body then becomes (Jry, and absorbs big‘jars of water 
Sometimes there is violent* shivering and clattering o 

A t 
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ihc teetb, and sometimes the body becomes so rigid that it 
‘seems to he made of a single piece of an unyielding material 
•Someti’a]e‘, the breathing is suspende^l,, and sometimes it be- 
comes •jo ^iiong that it seems a storm is blowing. Some- 
Umes the body booomes hcav'y and bometimes light, some- 
times the jimbs arc drawn in, and he looks like a 
if^Voise, and '■ometimes the body i-^ elongated and he has 
tin' look ol a giant of prehistoric pciiod. Sometimes theic 
1^ hiccuping . -ometimes he forms his bo(J)^ into a circle b) 
bunging hi^ feet in touch with his head, and revolve^ 
'ound and locnd in the open )ard. ^ Sometimes the colour of 
lus body, and sometimes that of his c>es change, some 
t ines tlie ejcs cxhihit two difiorcnl tints. Kul we hope 
tn continue the description of his tiaining in futiiic issues, and 
l ien narrate the wondois which follov*ed him and which ha\t 
the look of “miracles.” 
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In the foregoing article we have earnestly retjnebted our leavlers 
to make Ihembclvds aeqamted with the hela (divine career) oi 
■i'lauranga. Of coutbp, we owe a debt of innncnse gratitude te 
this Avatar, so anything we may sfieak of him is apt to Ivj 
icgarded with suspiiion. Luckily we have in hand, jubl 
leocived from America,, an ailic le which appeal (id in that high 
■class journal, the />’«/«//'/', and that aiticle gives a connse 
account of, the leacfnifgs of Sree liauianga, and how th<‘y 
differ ^roni those of olfcer i|‘ligious laiths 'I'he vvritei, an 
American, has no leason to b(‘ jm jadiced in favoi flauianga. 
Here is the article • 

AN ANAIXSISOK VA’lMINAM.sM \S TAUflllT 
BY -OAUKANOA. 

(Written, lok im IJai \n( i«, (ink Mjo8.) 

Hy Ktm. A Johnston. 

(iauianga appealed in India towaid the latter pail ol 
the fifteenth century, at a lime when, in the opinion of 
Nadia, his biithplace, man was born only Uo acquire know 
Ict^^e. 1:30 remarkable have been the claims made for Can 
ranga by hi?devotees, that a strong, and apparently enduiing, 
cult' has sprung up to add its compleNity to the world of 
•religious thought. GaurangS’s latest Ijiographer, Shishn 
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Kumar *Ghose! naively introduces him lo the attention of 
tivi western world as follows . # 

. *‘l^uroj)e and America, on account of the scientifit 
discoveries of then savants, may ntnv deseivcdly claim 
suj)eriority over India, but in 1485 A D., when Lord 
"fl.'iuKinga was born, India was no doubt the foremost counti> 
world m evciy way. Certainly India was more civili/ed 
than Judea when (Jhrist flourished, o\ than Arabia when 
Mohammed taught Jesus (’hiisl was legarded as the bon 
of the Almighty (lod by his disciplc'.*, 9 nd Mohammed a" 
l!ie fiiend of God by his followers. But in India, the 
fno^l civili/.ed country in the world* then, Sri Oauranga was 
vvoi shipped as the f.ord (lod Almighty Himself.” 

Kiom this it may be seen tha’, Gaiiranga’s devotees d« • 
O' »t en on the side of modesty , and, must be apparent at 
<tua, that the man, devine or not,'*who could eyoke a rever 
ence that has persisted witl> such increasing fcrve***«y f<'i 
five hundred years, and in a country that produced Buddha, 
must have possessed extraordinary spiiitual attributes. 

Mr. Chose says : “Fancy tl^c ‘magnetism of this Prophet. 
I le ha^ all the frailties of man , he ate and slept like a man 
fn short, he behaved generally like an ctrdinary human being, 
l>'il yet he succeeded in extorting the‘*love and reverence 
due to the Almighty from the foremost savrjots ir) India.” • 
It is the contention of those who* have espoused Vaish 
navism in the East, as well as ia the West, that Ixird 
( lauranga gave the world a “beautiful religion such as had 
never been known befor^i” The principles of these teach- 
ings, as drailfrn from the ancient Mas, may afford the pasual 
reader food for thought, in that Vaishnavisra actually appears 
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to offer, in many ways, standards of breadth and ^ tolerance 
that would sbem to indicate a divine source. 

The Vaishnavas cj)nlend that all other religious faith'^ 
acknowledge only their own founders, and that they ignore' 
the claims of others to the possession pf a doctrine that 
may contain tiulli. The ("hristian says, for instance, that 
Jesus only is the Son <^f God, that all others are pretende'.'., 
that (jod will send no othei avatar. 'I'he Buddhist sa>s that 
Buddha is the only fit pro|3het for mankind to follow. 'I'lit* 
Mohammedan is, if anything, even more bruta'ly sure that 
his Prophet gave the single revelation. 

On the other hand, (|uoting from Ghose, “Vaishnavism s‘i)s 
that this divine institution of Avatar, that is tp say, the sending. 
<Iown of messengers fiom* heaven for the enlightenment ot 
man, is a law of naturer.and that wherever there is an urgent 
necessity for 'the appearance of an Iire'jistible Teacher from 
AcavenTjod sends One. 'I*hiis tbough the Chri^itians w'ill nut 
acknow'ledge any other Jhophel ihaiii their own, the Vaishnav.'s 
•admit the claims of all the Prophets who have given le- 
ligions to the world — Buddha, Jesus, Mohammed and othei s 
Vaishnavism contends that, if God sends ^lesscngers to* one 
race, the impartial God must send Messengers to others ; 
if he sends Messengers at one time, He must send othei ^ 
Xt other time^ to ic^ch subtler truths, for men are progressive 
Jjeings. The teachings of Moses dij^ not prove sufficient 
to the Jews of the latcf age, and they had Jo be taught 
by Jesus. Thus Vaishnavas acknowledge that Jesus ami 
Buddha, etc., ware Messengers from Ood.” 

(jod^ according to ’ this doctrine, may be k'nown by 
<)bgprvation, meditation, devotiefn, inspiration and direct 
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.(jv'olatio^i. b) communion with God a man may fill His 
uiind so ft?ll of reveicnce for the Divine ICss^nce that lie 
•,enses ilie highest truths, God Himself breathing these truihs 
into his nfind on tlie higher pianos throuj^h intelligent beings. 

Wlioniver there is an Lspecial need for llie objective 
manifestation of God a Messenger will be sent; whenevci 
iTT vwickedne^s, selfishness and the baser instincts predomi 
nate ^iod will “come down’' upon the eaith "to establi'^li 
supeiioiity of iighteou'jnoss over sin.'’ 

'I'he men of ihe vaiious religions well known in the 
Oo'ideiit worship God either to es(\ipe the pangs of eternal 
ounishment or for the purpose of “ obtaining favois. 'fhe 
Vaishnavas assert that God is not pleased by -^ucdi worship. 
\o*'oidingly they seek to induce in themselves a tendei 
feeling tow'aids the Almighty. Mr. (vhosf‘ sa>s: “’Tiy to 
I eel a deej) reverence, oi affection; dr love for Him, and 
iuit is \aishnava worship.*’, 

'I'he \’aishnavas say that God serves as He is seivcd 
li one worships God as a bounty givei, God answ’ers hi 
))rayer, gives him tlie boui^iy, and ends the connect! oi 
then; — the First ('ause having fulfilled the demand mad' 
on Himself. If one loves God 'simply then he receives ii 
leturn love. The leal devotee tiies to* establish a relaiio 
with (Jod that will enduie He prays# after^ this fashion 
“Afy (ireator! Let my soul cling^to *l'hee, let my min 
be filled with reverence for Thee# or allow me the inesliiv 
able privilege of loving Thee !*’ 

Another of the cardinttl principles of Vaishnavism ii'thi 
there is i&ut one Caod, and He has no etjual. TJiis, ( 
course, differs in no poin; from the Christian dogma. H 
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<iealed the visible iiniveisc and the invisible universe' ; Ht 
made man out of Himself, and therefore all men 
l>iethren. H<. peivadcs the universe of which He is the 
total, and is the life of e\‘er> thing. TMr. Chose sa>s “Tlii'' 
1-^ puirlaimcd not only b) V'aishnav ism, but by e\er> othf! 
ci-ligion. hut the V^aishnavas add to the abo\e that ii 
Cod I'. Almighty, He is aLo all-swcet. In this lalte-i pro 
n{)le \'aishna\isin difiers from evci\ otlici religious faith ” 

'I'lie X'aishnavas asseit that they consider Cod's ‘^ah 
''Uietness" befoic afty other alliibute. “They must wotsliip 
Cod only as the all-sv\eel Being; for if the eslablishmeni 
cl a tendoi lelationship *^ith Cod be the sole aim of llv. 
eMstcncL of ivaii, tlie ulniighliness of God doe^* nc»l helj 
ill establishing It; on tlie othei hand, it cicates an impassible, 
gull bctvveen tht ('leator and man. Is it possible' foi aii 
elephant and an ant lo* establish a lender relationshi; 

? It is simply impossible.'* If man is oblig«.d 
to love Cod, G(.'d nuisl become man to enable him to d(» so. 

This leads out to the principle that “Cod though 
gland is bill a man.” The inquirer vvoiships the objectut 
inanifeslation, and feels that he is at one with his Ciea^p: 
His soul espands in it^ attempts to merge itself with its 
Makei The ability of the biain to eogni/e the vibratioin 
cl' IVgher Ide is increased and expanded. Under the flux 
of spiritual emotion the fnan dilates to a feeling of divinity , 
*if which the devotee seeg himself as one with his Lord. 

As has been slated, the Vaishnavas are tolerant b 
their afctitude to all religions. The growth of their organiza- 
tion has^ been Tapid of late years, and now Miat the 
history of the founder may be {lad in English, the culr 
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I lay be expected to grow iind flourish m Ameiican ‘'Oil 
Certainly nothing can be more sane oi helpful than Mi 
(/hose’s conclusions from his studies ol (7 auranga’s teachings . 
“'1 o the line man of religion (lod is* dot only what marks 
Him out fiom man, Imt also uhat makes ilim common 
vuth man. 'I’hc fust jiait of Ciod is usele'ss to him, and lie 

'ks to that which is c ommon to both. As he develops 
Inmself, he appiopoalei to himself, little by little, this some 
tiling, which, in the lieginning, is bejond his leach, and 
becomes gradually uioie divine in nature ii.'bis jiiogie^s." 

IJ will be seen tluit while we. in cui ailicle, liavt 
talked of the “miiacUs” that followed the steps of tin 
l.ord, the writer, Mr. Johnston, is altogether silent alxuit them, 
and has discussed onl> his teaching'-. We said that 

(iaiiranga w’as woishjp(>ed as (lod Almighty because of the 
v.ondeis that followed him, and cf ihs teai'hing-) and high 
character As we aie inteie;^tod ♦in proving the in’’'*',.— 
siiiritual phenomena, the e\islence C'f a spiiitual woilcl, 
C'l the immortaiily ol the soul and of comnuinicalicm 
between the dead and the liv'^ig, we gave prominence not 
so much to his icuehings as to the wondeiful manifcstaliuns 
that followed him The w liter of the article, ^Ir, Johnston, 
on the other hand, is inleiested in discussing the teaching*> 
t r the Lord, so he had to keep his atten*.ion confined to the 
philosophy that the Avatar lauglit.* 



Mr. Johnston compared the teachings of Gauianga with 
those of other Messias. i He had, therefore, to shew in 
what respcvU Vaishnavism diflfered from other religion^, and 
in going to do it, he had, to come to the conclusion that 
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It was of “divine origin.” Says he : “'fhe teachings afford 
the reader foyd for thought, in that V'aishnavism actually 
appears to offer, in many ways, standards of breadth and 
tolerance that would fndicate a divine source.” lie found 
no difficulty in jiroving that Vaishnavism was not only 
more liberal than other lehgicus faiths, but it contained 
"ubhme liiiths not to be found else whcic, and at the sanv. 
lime it is moie “sane and heltiful.' 

Mr. Johnston notices only a lew of the salient point') 
:)f \aishn:iMsin whi**!! marks it out from othet;, religion-, 
laiths. 'I bus all othei lehgions wordiip God as the Almighty 
Mastei, \ aishnaviiin legdrds Him as the All-swect Lover. 
Vaishnavism lays down the prim iple that (iod serves as He 
is served. If you seive I Inn as a Uounty-giver He appeals 
to you as a iiounty-giver and nothing more. I.ove Him, 
and Ho gives His love in* return. 

t 'Gjnj^nga preached that, “G^d is not only what maiks 
Him out Irom man, but also what makes Him common with 
man. '1 he lirst part of God is beyond his reach and therefoie 
the really lehgious man stick'^ to that which is common 
to both. Ab he developes, he ajrpiopiiates little by liple, 
this something, which , was in the beginning beyond his 
leach and gradually ’becomes moie and more like God Him- 
^1 r' 'I'hus Vaishna>;;'sm taught the highest religious truths 
not known to men 'befdre, and it was for the reason that 
wc earnestly lecommendetl our readeis to study the teachings 
of the last Avatar, Mr. Johnston is of opinion that Vaishnav- 
ism Vsf more liberal than other i important religions of the 
world. 



A SCIENTIST IX)SES CASTE BY 
ACCKBT1X(; SPIKITIIALISM. 




!:''i VMM the J'lench Asu«)non)ci, is a dilli^enl stndeiii 
'll spiiiuiallsni for foity-iivc yeais ami also an honest man, 
01(1, as such, IS houml to he a helicver. But then he 
a sc'ientisl, and as, such he « annol admit the philosophy and 
'o^e his position amongst scicntinc men. Scientilic iib^m 
< annot account loi the jihenomena, and,‘theiefoic, they deny 
diem! But h'lanimarion being honest c'annot* go <o fai. 
Thus he testilles to the following plods of spiritualism. *' 
At one of the seance, s with the Neapolitan medium, 
M. Jules Bois, one of those picsent, held a hook belo.c 
i curtain. 'I'he loom was <^mly lighted by a small lamp, 
v\iili»a shade, fairly far fiom the eui tain. ICveiy thing was 
distinctly visible. • 

All invisible liand behind the cm tain sei/.ed the book. 

It was a small volume, bound m red,®which I'lammanuh, 
himself had just takeii from his library. 

Mine. J‘'4mmarion, who was a'»5koplic regaiding psychic 
plienomena, had slipped to the window behind the cunain 
in order to observe cartffully whatever migh^ happen J she 
hoped to detect some movement of ’ the medium’s aT4n and 
call attention to it. 
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She could distinctly see the head of Eusapia, perfectly 
(piiet, in front of the mirror reflecting the light 

Suddenly the book appeared before her. It had gone 
through the curtain and* was bupi)orted in the air, without 

help from hands or arms, for one or tv\o seconds. * Then 

« 

she saw it fall. She cried out: “Oh! see the book! It 
ha^ just come through the cuitain ’ * And, pale and amazedj 
she started back into the midst of the ohseiveis 

lie frankly admits . - * 

“Some fluid bud) is formed, flows from its oiganisin 
moves, and acts. 

“What intelligent t(»rce directs this fluid body and make'* 
It act this way or that ? Eitlier it is tlie spirit of tlu^ 
medium, or some otliei ;>piiit which makes use of thi" 
fluid.” • 

Why then .does he ncA vole foi the S[)iiilual theory at 
cfk«?‘-4<e says further, v^l'y jiislly : 

“If one wishes to go* to the trouble of reasoning, one 
is surely forced to admit one's self irrevocably held uj'- 
before this dilemma . Lilhei ’ jail investigators have been 
dupes of the mediums, who have continually pla>ed trl('kb 
cn them, or these ania/ing things really exist. 

“As the first hypothesis ib eliminated, we must admit 
^reality of ^he piieiiomena observed." 

So here the phenomena* are admitted. Why then doe*? he 
not accept the theory spiritualism without reserve^ 
Because, he says . 

“The conditions upon which ceitainty is based slvould 
be unde£stood by all inv estigators, yet it is astotfnding to 
hear how intelligent people are, surprised at our doubts arid 
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a .1 the strict scientific obligations under which we are placed. 
In order to be sure of such seeming impossibilities, one 
must be a hundred limes sure ; one must have observed 
them not once, but joo times, as, for instance, table ra's 
ings have been observed.” 

II is final conclusion ib : 

"ijiven the present .state of our knowledge, it is im- 
;:)o>sible to give a complete, total, absolute, and dclinitive 
'Isplanation of the phenomena observed.'’ 

So he admits everything, yet hesitates to call 111111*5^:11 
a spiritualist. Why? The reason Is this. It is true he 
has seen -.pints, real ones, but he has seen them only 
ninuty-cighi or jiinety nine unies. lie has not as yci goi 
>hoir hundredth visit ’ Is it not so,? 

.Since Mr. Ilammaiion admits the fael'^, let us assimn* 
:]iat some intelligent invisible foices announ/:cd thciiiselvos 
to him as his dead relat ons, ‘and proved their • idCniey 
'y various means, --by auiomaiic wiiiings by slate-wiitmg-., 
uy iiumpoi-\oices, by phoiogiaphs, by she\\ing ihem^i'Ivcs to, 
him and by disclosing lacfis only known to the alleged 
r'.laiions. lJut yet the astionomer could not accept them 
as relations, since they pioved tliwir identity by less than 
hundred ways ! Is it not so ? 

l.et us lake one fact into <'oiisideraliop. 'I'hcie ai’e . 
few w’ho are pledged not to accept the spiiiiual ihcoiji,, 
on any iy 'count whatever. 'flK-y aie affected with the 


disease, which brother Raljih Shiiley of the Ociult 
calls Padmorism, aftet' Mr. Padiiunc. There are others 
who admit the phenomena, but ’attribute them.^n()t to 
s'pirits, but telepathy, subli^iinal self, unconscious cerrebration, 
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and other unknown forces. How is it then that this teU 
(uth\, this suhliniimil self etc., always rail themsches spirits- 
Thu telepath), and^ subliminal self mu^t be gr^at liar 
‘‘Wlio aie you,” asks an iiKiuiiei ^ 'I'he invisible foicc loplics 
“1 am )Oiii dead biothei and I can oio\(. m> ideiUiL) 
tasil) ” Instead of thu, uh) the (piestion is not answered b) 
th's force, b) the hank adims-.ion that, “I am onl) telcpSth) 
( 1 f am llie subliminal sePt'l the medium 'I’Iil medium 
wla ;i an ('rdinaiy man, u voted hoiusi, but he become 
.. -reat liar a^ soon a- he u innuinced b) tiie invuihb 



HOW AN UNHKLIEVER WAS 
CONVINCED. 



A\ pAtract fiom a Lcttci fioni a GLr.|ie!p.an !ii KarPach 
to a Friend Fublibhed in a London (Ln^land) Maga/'n 
()tu‘ Hundred and Fifteen Vear^ Ago, and Copied by L 
D Hammond, of New Voik, foi the* 

Many peopk ''ill not believe that depaitcd S[)iijts rai 
a[)pear to inoital ejes, and amoifg tlu incitduloub 1 vs.'o 
(me, until convinced to the contrai;) b> Ib.e nat ration o 
a very aflfecling stoiy ol one that appealed to a >out:;, 
lately deceased in this place ,* and which has been 
bltongly confirmed that I am no longer a heretic. 

A great fiiendship existed between TlKjma') 0->liaha:. • 
and Robert Straker, two >(?liths of this island, which was 
contacted at school in England, and continued after th<.u 
arrival here. Ostrahan died lately! ^btraker attended hi- 
iuneral, and expressed lively marks of sorrow at the death 
of his friend. On his return at right to rest in hi- 
chamber, he there Humiliated on Ostrahan's death, and* • 
consoled himself for his loss, in hope that his friend 
would enjoy a degree happiness in the invisible /.orld 
that he could not hav4 expected here. Wh^t he was thus 
employed,* he on a sudden saw a glimmering lighf at a 
distance from him, which*seemed to approach near hi». 
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and directly theie appeared to his sight a form that made 
every nerve in him tremble with fear, and so wrought on 
him that he sank speechless in his bed. After some littje 
lime he recovered from liis swoon, and saw the same form 
lilting in a <’hair by ihc side ^)f his ^ bed, and notwith- 
-tanding the lerrilu: appeaiance nf it, ho recegni/ed the 
toaliiros of his late dej)arled fnend, ()sL!ahan, who thu^ 
‘saluted turn • 

•‘Do not oe leriined, my deui liieiid, at my appeaiafico. 
jjt* ol good oourage. Do not l)e sui prised. 

At these woids he icrollected his taiteiing spinis, and 
(>tteicd to take him l)y the hand. 

"No, my dear Uol)," says the ^pini,, ‘1 itm not to h" 
touched l)y morlal bawds. 1 am yei ignoiant where I am 
to 'M), but at ptcsdiil I ha\e i('(L‘i\i.d a lommund fiom 
ihe'^Alnughty |so legardcd by limi] u> warn you of an 
TTpciulmg danger that •uang% o\cr yoiii brothers hc:ul, 
whuh he is ignoiani of. .I'ell v‘>ui lather that two 
-niimaie tiieiKU and rompamon'> ol yoiii bi other will shortly 
^tdiice him to the mo'.i aWndoned wickedness, and that 
unle-,s he uses some jneeaution to pi event it, your brother 
NNill inevitably lie lost. 1 know >ou love him, and would 
I, )t willingly see fum undone, iheicfure tail not to acipiami 
y)vir lather.* Vod, youiself, w'lll shoitly die , at what houi 
1 kn.nv not, and* anolher of yoiii fnends will shortly follow’. 
In oidci to convince^you that 1 * am comiiiissioned from 
.Amve 1 will tell you some of your father’s thoughts. He 
(l^gned to^have you married M the age of nineteen to 
to Miss W. T’his thought and design he has* never com- 
numicated to any person liWng. As a further proof on 
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Sunday dighl you will be drawn to church by a cause you 

yej know not of, and you will there hear the Parson S. 

use these particular words [repeating them]. Fall not to 
inform your father of your brother’s danger.” At this be 
departed from his sight. 

" Straker was greatly surprised at what was told him, but 
feared to communicate it to the family. The Sunday night 
following, he attended the funeral of a neighbor to church, 
and there heard the Minister S. repeat the very sentences 
in his sermon which the spirit informed *him would be 
^aid. This made a deep impression on him, and he returned 
home very melancholy, of which his mother took notice, 
and asked him the^ reason. He told her he should shortly 
die. She asked how he came to ha\te such a thought, and 
in answer to her question he told her of hi'fe friend Ostrahan's 
appearance to him, which she laughed at, and 'told him 
It was a dream. » » 

“Madam,” says he (a litjle angry a\ her unbelief) “since 
>ou will have it so, it is a dream.” At night he retired 
10 rest with his brother as usutl, but being kept awake 
sometimp by uneasy reflections on ^what the spirit had told 
him lespecting his brother, he on a sudden saw a very 
bright light illuminating the whole chamber, which was so 
beautiful and striking, that it both pleased and terrified 
him. At the same instant he jumperf out of bed in order 
tp alarm the famijy, but hearing a fluttering kind of noise, 
he looked toward the place, and saw his friend arrayed j 
m celestial glory standing -before him. Never did^his eyes 
behold a fornf so beautiful. He was dressed in a loflg 
white rbbe that carried with it ai:> air of inexpressible gran- 
C 
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deur. His cheeks appeared adorned with a rosy-cobred hue 
that surpassed the beauty of the blooming rose. ' A gloriCf,us 
illumination sparkled around him. Straker beheld the sight 
with the most rapturous ecstasy, while he stood some minutes 
silent to indulge the admiration of his earthly friend. At 
length this celestial inhabitant broke silence, and said : 

“My dear friend, once more I am come to visit yot.- 
I am in a place of happiness, and sent by the Most Higli 
(as he conceived] to repeat the former command respecting 
that youth who* now lies sleeping in the bed. Why did 
you delay communicating it to your father ?” 

Straker replied; “'I designed to acquaint my father oi 
It, but my mother ridiculing it as a dream prevented me 
Will you permit me to, awaken my brother ? Your warning 
him of his danger might have stronger \ eight.” 

“No, i,t is not petmitted,” repeated the spirit. “Should 
you awaken him he might ,see me, because I am at present 
visible to human eyes; but it would also oblige me to 
depart instantly. You will yourself bid adieu to this world 
111 a few days ! Be resigned and expect the stroke.” 

“I am not afraid of death,” replied Straker. “I think 
I am prepared to .obey the summons of the Most High.” 

“Three hours* before your death,” says the other, “1 
shall appear to you. Be mindful of the injunction laid on you.’ 

He then walked* very leisurely towards the open window 
Straker had resolution enough *to follow^ him, and troc 
upon the skirt of the white robe, but it did not seen 
^t 6 feel like a common substance. At this the shinini 
se^iph turned round, and most benignly smiled upon him 
and then appeared to soar^ up to the heavens. 
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The' morning after this, being Monday, he told the parti- 
ciiiars of this visitation to his father, who was very much 
alarmed the recital, and felt all th^ agonies of a tender 
patent, at the afflicting thought of losing his beloved child. 

“My dear son,”., says he, “I am convinced of the truth 
t)f what you have told me, from the circumstance of your 
mairiage. I designed to marry you at the age of nineteea 
years. L must be content to lose you, my dear Bob, since 
It IS ^the will of the Almighty. I hope ^ou have made 
good use of your late hours.” 

“Yes, sir,” says the son, “I have,cndeavored to prepare 
aiyself by prayer and meditation for the awful summons.” 

Straker a few hours after penned every particular of this 
vi'iitation, and directed it in a letter to his father. He 
wa^ soon after seized with a vomit;ing, which turned in 
a :ihort time to its opposite disorder. After being seated 
111 a chair, he presently raised his drpoping head and cried, 

' 1 come, I come, my dear friend. I will soon follow.” 

His friends around him being surprised, asked him the 
icason of his exclamation. “I have just seen,” says he, 
■‘my ddar friend, Thomas Ostrahan. I shall expire in three 
hours.” 


On being told that the young lady he courted was in. 
the house, he desired his friends t^ injroduc^ her into 
his chamber. He then embraced her with great tenderness, 
^nd kissing hei' mournfully, exclaimed, “Farewell, my dear 


M ! May heaven love you as I have done ! Farewell' 

my dear friends !*’ After tAis he prostrated himaelf on his 
face, and after lying sometm^g^igigj^l^osture, he expired 
with a gentle sigh. 
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Si’IRIT IDENTITY. 

Stainton Moses was a gifted medium. It was he-who 
succeeded by his mediumship in convincing a large number 
of people of the truth of spiritualism. His book on “Spirit 
Identity” contains conctusive proof of the truth of the philoso- 
phy. In the preface of this book he says 

The communication^ which form the bulk of this volume 
were received by the process known to automatic or passive 
writing. This is to be distinguished from Psychography. In 
" the former case the psychic ,.holds the pen or pencil, or 
places his hand upon' the planchette, and the message is 
written without the conscious intervention of his mind. In 
the latter case the writing is idirect, or is obtained without 
the use of the hand of the psychic, and sometimes without 
the aid of pen or pencil. 

Automatic writihg is a well-known method of communi- 
cation with invisible world of what we loosely cal) 
Spirit. I use that word as the most intelligible to my readers, 
though I am well awar^ that I shafi be told^ that I ought 
4iot to apply any such term to many of the unseen beings 
'who communicate with earth, of ewhom we hear much and 
ofteli as being ^t reliquia of humanity, thev/%tf//j of what 
were once mn. It is no [virt of my business to enter 
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in^o . this ghost question. My interlocutors call themselves 
spirits, perhaps because I so call them, and spirits they 
are to me* for my present purposes. « 

These messages began to be written through my hand 
, jubt ten years sinci — March 30th, 1873— about a year after 
jTiy first introduction to Spiritualism. I had had many 
rommunications before, and this method was adopted for 
the p^urpbse of convenience, and also to preserve what was 
* intended to be a connected body of teaching:^ The laborious 
method of rapping out messages was manifestly unfitted 
for communications such as those w*hich I here print. If 
bpoken through the lips of the medium in trance they were 
[)artially lost, and ' it was moreover impossible at first to 
rely upon such a measure of mental passivity as would 
preserve them from admixture with# hA ideas. I procured 
a pocket-book which I habitually ^ carried about with me. 

I soon found that writing flowed more easily when I used 
A book that was permeated with the psychic aura ; just 
as raps come more easily on a liable that has been frequently 
used for the purpose, and as phenomena occur most readily in 
the medium’s own room. 

At first the writing was very small -and irregular, and 
It was necessary for me to write slowly aijd cautiously, and 
. to watch the hand, following the lines vith tny eye ; otherwise 
the message soon becarAe incoherent, and the result was 
mere scribble.’ In a short time, however, I found that I 
could dispense with these precautions. The writing, while 
becoming mpre and more minute, became at* the ^me 
timOi very regular and beautifully formed. As a specimen of 
caligraphy some of the page?, are exceedingly beautiful. The 
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answers to my questions (written at the top of th^ page) 
were paragraphed and arranged as if for the press, anid 
the name of God was always written in capitals aqd 
slowly, and, as it sdemed, reverentially. The subject matter 
was always of a pure and elevated character, much of it 
being of personal application, intended for my own guidance 
and direction. I may say that throughout the whole of these > 
written communications, extending in unbroken continuity 
to the year 1880, there is no flippant message, no attempt 
at jest, no vulgarity or incongruity, no false or misleading 
statement, so far as I know or could discover; nothing 
incompatible with the avowed object, again and again ^ 
repeated, of instruction, enlightenment, and guidance by 
spirits fitted for the l^sk. Judged as I should wish to 
be judged myself, 4 hey were what they pretended to be 
Their words^were words* of sincerity, and of sober, serious 
^ purpose. « • 

The earliest communications were all written in the minute 
characters that I have described, and were uniform in style 
and in the signature, “Ddcior, the Teacher,” nor have his 
messages ever varied during all the years that he has written. 
Whenever and wherever he wrote, his handwriting was 
unchanged, showing indeed less change than my own does 
during the last decade. The tricks of style remained the 
same, and there wasj'^'in short, a sustained individuality 
throughout his messagese He is to me an entityi a personality, 
4^being with his own idiosyncrasies and characteristics quite 
as clearly defined as the humav beings with whom I come 
in centact, *if indeed* I do not do him injustice by the broad 
tomparisoD. 
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Afte? a time, communications came from other sources ' 
aryl 'these Vere distinguished each by its own handwriting 
and by its own peculiarities of style and expression. These, 
once assumed, were equally invariable. I could tell at 
once who was writing by the mere characteristics of the 
’ raligraphy. 

0^ By degrees, I found that many spirits who were unable 
to influence my hand themselves sought the aid of a spirit 
"Rector,” who was apparently able to write more freely and 
A-^ith less strain on me 3 for writing by a spirit unaccustomed 
to the work was often incoherent, and always resulted in 
^ a serious drain upon my vital powets. They did not know 
how easily the reserve of force was exhausted, and I suffered 
proportionately. 

Moreover, the writing of the spirit .who thus became a 
sort of amanuensis was fluent and oas^ to decipher, whereas 
that of many spirits was cr^mpeij, archaic in form, and 
frequently executed with difficulty, . and almost illegible. 
So it came to pass, as a matter of ordinary course, “Rector” 
wrote, but when a spirit camp* for the first time, or when 
It w^s desired to emphasise a communication, the spirit 
responsible for the message wroth for himself. 

It must not be assumed, however, that all messages proceed- 
ed from one solitary inspiration. In the c^se of the majority 
of the communications printed in this Volume this is so. 
The volume is a record during whiclj “Imperator” was alone 
concerned with me, though, as he never attempted writing, 
“Rector” acted as his apianuensis. At other times, ^aiiS 
especially since that time, communications havft apparently 
proceeded from a company^ of associated spirits, who have 
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used tbeir amanuensis for the purpose of their message 
This was increasingly the case during the last* five yeal^ 
that I received these communications. 

The circumstances under which the messages weie 
written were infinitely varied. As a rule it was necessary 
that I should be isolated, and the more passive my mind 
the more easy the communications. But I have received' 
messages under all sorts of conditions. At first they came 
with difficulty, but soon the mechanical method appeared 
to be mastered, jind page after page was covered with matte', 
of which the specimens contained in this book will enable 
the public to judge. * 

What is now printed has been subjected to revision by 
a method similar to ^that by which it was first written 
Originally published, in the Spiritualnt newspaper, the messa 
ges have been revised, *Dut not substantially altered by those 
iwho first wrote them. Wliq^i the; publication in the Spirititalisf 
was commenced, I had* no sort of idea of doing what is 
now being done. Friends desired specimens to be published, 
and the selection was made v^lbout any regard to continuity. 

1 was governed only by a desire to avoid the publication 
of what was no perspnal interest only, and I, perforce, 
ev eluded much that involved allusion to those still living, 
wkom 1 had no i'ight to drag into print. I disliked 
punting personal m*atto» relating to myself ; I had, obviously, 
Vio right to print that ^hich concerned others. Some of 
tlie most striking and impressive communications have thus 
been excluded, and what is printed must be regarded as 
a mer^samplff of what cannot see the light now, 'and which 
must be reserved for consideration at a remote period, 
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when* I ^and those concerned can no longer be aggrieved 
^ by its publication. 

. It an interesting subject for ‘jpeculation whether my 
own thoughts entered into the subject-matter of the 
communications. , I took extraodinary pains to prevent any 
such admixture. At first the writing was slow, and it was 
necessary for me to follow it with my eye, but even then 
the thoughts were not my thoughts. Very soon the messages 
assumed a character of which I had no doubt whatever that 
"l.he thought was opposed to my own* But I cultivated 
the power of occupying my mind with other things during 
the time that the writing was going on, and was able to 
read an abstruse book, and follow out a line of close 
leasoning while the message was w/itten with unbroken regu- 
lar ity. Messages so written extended over many pages, and 
m their course there is no correction, no fault ifl composition j 
and often a sustained vigour &nd l?eauty of style. 

I am not, however, co’acerned to contend that my own 
mind was not utilised, or tha.t what was thus written did 
not depend for its form on ^ the mental qualifications of 
the medium through whom it was given. So far as I know 
it is always the case that the idiosyncrasies of the medium 
aie traceable in such communications. It is not conceivaljje 
that it should be otherwise. But it is ^ertaiiMhat the mass 
of ideas conveyed to me were alien to my own opinions, 
were, in the main, opposed to my settled convictions, and, 
moreover, that in several cases information, of which I was 
assuredly ignorant, cl ear, precise, and definite in Corm, suscep- 
tible of verification, and always exact, was thus conveyed to 
me. As, at many of the seinces, spirits came and rapped 
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out of the table clear and precise information about rtiem- 
selves, which we afterwards verified, so, on repeated occa- 1 
sions, was such information conveyed to me by this method 
of automatic writing. 

I argue from the one case to others. In one I can 
positively assert and prove the conveyance of information 
new to me. In others I equally believe that I was in 
communication with an external intelligence which conveyed 
to me thoughts other than my own. Indeed, the subject- 
matter of many of tfee communications printed in this volume ■ 
will, by its own inherent quality, probably lead to the same 
conclusion. 

I never could command the writing. It ^ came unsought 
usually, and when 1 did seek it, as often as not I was 
unable to obtain it.* A sudden impulse, coming I know 
not how, led, me to sit bown and prepare to write. Where 
^e messages were in regukr course I was accustomed to 
devote the first hour of each day to^ sitting for their reception. 

I rose early, and the beginning of the day was spent, in 
a room that 1 used for no Mother purpose, in what was 
to all intents and purposes a religious service. These writings 
frequently came then, •but I could by no means reckon 
upon them. Other forms of spirit-manifestation came too; 

I *was rarely jvithcait some unless ill-health intervened, as 
^it often did of late years,^ntil the messages ceased. 

The particular communications which I received from 
the spirit known to me as *Tmperator” mark a distinct 
epoch in m^ life. • 

I have noted in thh course of my remarks (he intense 
exaltation of spirit, the strenuous conflict, the intervals* of 
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peacq that I have since longed for, but have seldom attained, 
which marked their transmission. It was a period of educa- 
tion in^ which I underwent a spiritual development that 
was in its outcome a very regeneralion. I cannot hope, 

I do not try, to convey to others what 1 then experienced. 
But it may possibly be borne in upon the minds of some 
who are not ignorant of the dispensation of the spirit in 
their own inner selves, that for me the question of the 
beneficent action of external spirit on my own self was 
then finally settled. I have never since, ^ven in the vagaries 
of an extremely sceptical mind, and amid much cause for 
questioning, ever seriously entertained a doubt. 

Here are sqme cases of spirit identity which Mr. Moses 
had himself come across. , 

(i) It was in August 1872, that I first became acquainted 
with evidence of Spirit Identity. * Dr. and Mrs, Speer and 
I were then sitting regularly almost every evening. A friend^ 
of Mrs. Speer’s, of whom I had never heard, came and 
wrote through my hand her name, “A. P. Kirkland.” Dr. 
Speer said, “Is that our old >iend ?” Then I wrote. “Yes. 
I came to tell you that I am happy, but I can’t impress our 
friend to-night.” The handwriting then changed, and there 
came communications from Mr. Callistet (a friend of mine); 
and from my cousin, T. J, S.; and ^^om another spirit, 
which I do not think it of importancd*to mention here. 

With regard to these communieations, they were distinct 
in style, and it is of importance to notice that the hand' 
writing of Miss Kirkland was very similar to her own, which 
I had nevel* seen, and that of Mr. Callister, on being* ques- 
tioned as to his identity, trecalled to my memory a fact 
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which had escaped it, and referred to a conversation, the 
last I had had' with him on earth. This I do not adduce 
as evidence of identity,, nor do I withdraw it as such. 

This was on August 21st, 1872, and on September 4th 
in the same year there came a little sistei of Dr, Speer’s, 
particulars respecting which case are printed in “Spirit Iden- 
tity,” p. 59, as follows 

(2) “I pass to a case in which a spirit who first mani- 
fested her presence on September 4th, 1S72, has remained 
in permanent communication with us ever since. I note 
this case because we have the advantage of prolonged 
intercourse to aid us in forming an opinion as to identity, 
and because the spirit has not only given an unequivocal 
proof of her characteristic individuality, but has evidenced 
her presence in variouc ^gays. This is a remarkable case, 
^00, as tendibg to prove that life once given is indestruc- 
tible, and that the spirit which has once animated a human 
body, however brief its tenure, hves on with unimpaired 
identity. 

“The spirit in question announced herself by raps, giving 
a message in French. She said she was a sister of Di. 
Speer’s, and had passe^d away at Tours, an infant of seven 
ra^inths old. I had never heard her mentioned, and her 
brother had fofgotten hej^^existence, for she lived and died 
^before his birth. Clairvoyants had dways described a child 
as being in my company, and I had wondered at this, seeing 
that I had no trace of any such relation or friend. Here 
was the explanation. .From the time of her figst appear- 
ance slie had remained attached to the family, and her clear, 
ipyous little rap, perfectly indiiqdual in its nature, is never- 
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failing evidence of her presence. It never varies, and we 
all- know* it at once as surely as we should know the tone 
of a friend’s voice. She gave particulars of herself, and 
also her four names in full. One (Stanhope) was new to 
her brother, and he verified it only by reference to another 
member of the family (Mrs. Denis). Names, and dates, and 
facts were alike unknown to me. I was absolutely ignorant 
of the fact of the existence of any such person.” 



THE SHADOW WORLD. 

1 1 Ir.RE is another artieJe of Mr. Hamlin Garland, as published in “Every' 
body’s Magazine.” It will be seen that the phenomena described below are 
even more amazing than thoaii set forth in the first article on the subject. 
Authorities of such world wide renown as Lombroso and Flammarion 
arc quoted. The cumulative evidence begins to shake the scepticism of 
even the most severely sceptical of Mr (Jarland’s associate investigators 
Vet, as before, the events £fre plainly reported, without argument, leaving 
c inclusions to the reader. *lt*will also be remembered that these .article'-* 
!Ke diawn from records of the personal experiments of Mr. Garland and 
In all essentials they are as true as the reports that he made to the 
American Psychical Society.] * 

If there is anything at all m occult manifestations, the 
condition of the mind of Jthe psychic is the most impor- 
tant part of the combination, ft was in view of this fact 
thftt I approached this sitting at Miller’s house with some 
fear that it mnght end in disappointment to him and be 
source chagrin to Mrs. Smiley he^rself. The house was 
strange, his attitude intensely critical, and she was very 
anxious to succeed. It would be remarkable, indeed, if 
under these renditions she were ab^e to meet us^ half-way. 
As we walked up the street together, I did my best to 
j;g^issure her. 
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“Mou may trust me fully, Mrs. Smiley,” I said, “and 
, Miller, though an inexorable scientist, is a gentleman. I am 
sure he will not insist on any experiment that will injure 
your health or give you needless phin. This is but oui 
second sitting, and I, for one, do not expect you to be at youi 
best.” 

“I hope we shall have good work,” she replied earnestly, 
“but it is always harder to sit for tests. Tell me about 
Mrs. Miller. Is she nice ? Shall I like her ?” 

^ “She is very sweet and gentle ; yo\£% will take to hei 
af once.” 

Her voice was very sincere as' she said: “Vou don't 
know how anxiously I watch the make-up of my circle. 
It isn’t because I am afraid of speptics — I have no feai 
of those who do not believe ; but each person brings a 
different influence, and these inflifences conflipt and worry 
me and then nothing takes place,) I don’t want to disappoin 
you.” 

The Millers occupied a modest little house far up town, 
and were suburban, almost Airal, in their manner of living 
The^chemist himself met us at the door and, after greeting 
us cordially, ushered us into h!s library, which was a small 
room at the back of the hall. I observed that it had only 
one door, and two windows, rather high up» in tl^e east wall. 

“So this is the den of inquisition,^’ I said, and then,^ 
turning to Mrs. Smifey, 1 added) “I hope you are not 
alarmed." 

“Not a bit,” she. answered cheerily. 

As Mrsi Miller, a quiet little woman not far removed 
from Mrs. Smiley’s own type, entered the room and greeted 
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us both, I could see the psychic’s face light up with, plea- 
sure. This argued well for our sitting. Mrs. Miher was 
about to lead Mrs. Smiley froqci the room when I interposed: 
"Don’t take her away, Mrs. Miller. 1 want to be able to 
say that she did not leave the room until after the sitting.” 

I could see that Miller had made cafeful preparation 
along the lines of suggestions I had given him. A plain 
old table was standing lengthwise of the room, the windows 
were hung with shawls, and a worn hickory chair waited 
with arms w’ide-sp^ad to seize its victim. As I stood beside^ 
the little psychic, surveying the room, she turned to me 
and said, with a note df satisfaction in her voice : "I like 
this house ; I feel the right associations here. The air :s 
full of spirit power.” 

"I am glad your ijiind is at ease,” said I, "for I am 
anxious for a very coficksive sitting. You tell ‘Mitchell’ 
^hat Miller is decidedly worth converting. I want him and 
‘Wilbur’ to do the best, they can for us, and I w’ant to 
tighten the bonds on you to-night.” 

* D^n.Y TMK Wini "spirits.” 

She fearlessly faced me. "I am in your hands, Mr. 
Garland ; do as you like., Mr. Mitchell told me this morning 
that he would yet convince you of the reality of the spirit 
wC»ld, He is assepjbling all the forces at his command.” 

"I am delig\ited ft) got that assurance,” I responded. 

• "How do you hear frop him ?” askdd Mrs. Miller. 

"Sometimes he speaks to me— sometimes he writes on 

slates,” Mrs. Smiley answered. , 

“Y^u ar^to sit here,” said Miller, indicating to her 
the hickory chair, which he had placed near the north wall. 
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She -took her seat meekly, placing her hands on the 
arms of the chair. “I like this,” she said, with a smile. 

“Now,” said I, “I am going to ask Mrs. Miller to fasten 
this long tape about your ankles as direct. We mean 
to take every precaution that you do not involuntarily or 
'subconsciously move your limbs.” 

• Under close scrutiny, Mrs. Miller secured each foot in 
such wise that the knots came in the middle of the tape, 
and to make untying them absolutely impossible, I drew 
thd'two ends of the long ribbon back under the chair and 
lacked them securely to the shelf of a bookcase about two 
. feet from the psychic. 

TYING IHK PSYCHIC. 

1 then unreeled my spool of silk twist and tied it firmly 
to the arm of her chair at a point about six feet from 
the loose end, which I intended to hold. I knotted the silk 
about the psychic's wrists, dr'.win^^' it to a hard knot each 
tunc, and gave the spool to Miller, retaining the loose end 
of the thread in my own hands. My plan was to control 
ihe ends of the thread and sO* prevent any possibility of 
untying. The psychic could neither touch the tips of her 
fingers together nor lift her arms an - inch from the chair. 
She was as secure as if bound with a rdpe, but as an extra 
precaution I passed the thread beneath the chair-arm and ' 
•pulled it taut. “This will enable us*'to feel the slightest 
.movement of her hands,” 1 said to Miller, who had copied my 
device. “Are you satisfied with conditions ?” 

He answered with som^ reservation : “They will .do, 
though I should like to have light ; howeVer, I suppose thai is 
impossible.” 

D 
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“No* not impossible,” replied Mrs. Smiley, “but thg voices 
are stronger in the dark.’* * 

Mrs. Miller took her seat exactly opposite Mrs. Smiley. I 
was at the psychic^ right. Miller, after turning* *down the 
gas, sat opposite me and at her left. At first the room seemed 
as dark as ink, but by degrees I was able '(from my position 
opposite the window) to perceive a faint glow of light through 
the curtain. 

Mr. Smiley’s back was near a wall of books and, the 
room being narjpw, Miller’s chair pretty well filled the sp^j(r 
between the table and the window behind it. The possi 
l)ility of the action oT a confederate was excluded by the 
bolted door. To enter the room by a window was iinpos 
sible, for the reason that the slightest noise could be heard 
and the least movement of the cm lain would admit the 
light. Barring the dafrkness, conditions were very good. 

However, we were hardly ^settled in place when Millet 
was moved to further, precaution. “Mrs. Smiley, I should 
like to pin a newspaper over your dress, so that any slightest 
movement of your knees oj' feet could be heaid. Do you 
object ?” 

“Not at all,” she instantly replied. “I am sure m> 
guides will do ariything they can to meet your wishes 
^You may nail n^y dress to the floor, if you wish.” 

Miller turned ''on .,thc light, and together we pinned a 
large, crisp newspaper over the psychic’s knees and tacked 
it j securely to the floor in front of her feet. The corners 
where the pins were inserted w^ere well out of her reach. 

t.Again*the lights, were lowered, and at piy direction 
Miller placed his right hand, on the psychic’s left -and 
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touched fingers with Mrs. Miller. I completed the circle. 
T.n this w*ay we sat quietly conversing for some time. 

A NEW FIELD OF SCIENCE. 

" ** » 

“I want to make it quite plain to you,” I said, “that 

I am trying to follow Crookes’s advice, which is to strip 
away all romance and all superstitious ideas from this subject. 
U’hatever happens to-night, Mrs. Miller, please do not be 
alarmed. , There is nothing inherently uncanny or unwholesome 
m these phenomena. All depends upon the point of view. 
l,*am interested in these obscure phases of human life because 
of their essentially human character. If they are real, they 
aie natural, 'ho me they are absorbingly interesting as 
dramatic material, and yet I hope I am sufficiently the 
'scientist to be alive to the value 0 / the slightest telekinetic 
hai)penings, and enough of the realist * to remain critical in 
the midst of the most startling performances oii the invisible 
forces.” 

“Lilt you believe in them, don’t you ?” asked Mrs. Miller. 

I replied cautiously : “I am at this moment convinced 
of the reality of some of theVe phenomena by reason of 
my Qwn experiments ; but even without personal investigation 
1 do not think any reasonable Va» can read books like 
those of Crookes, Maxwell, and Flamrtiarion without saying 
‘there is something in it.’ When a msm lil^e Lombrosd, 
professor of psychiatry at the Univ'^rsity of Turin, tells me 
that he has seen and touched sp'ictral hands, I must at 
least listen respectfully. As to what it all means, well, that 
is another matter.” • ^ 

“But v4iere does it lead if not to spiritualism ?” ^kec 
Mr's. Miller. 
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•‘Why, as to the exact country, I don'c know, but the 
best of our experimenters are agreed that the path leads, 
to a new field of science. Richet* says : ‘I am ready to 
maintain that there Is something profoundly mysterious in 
“materialization” which will change from top to bottom our 
ideas of nature and of life.* These powers seem to be 
in advance of us, and may be of value in the evolution 
of the race. That is why I want to enlist your husband 
in the work. Nothing like Maxwell’s or Richet’s thoroughness 
of method has qjfer been used by an American physici^, 
so far as I know. Our leading scientific men have let 
the subject severely alone.” 

“Why are they so sceptical?” asked Mrs. Smiley. 

“Partly because of inherited prejudice, and partly because 
of their allegiance to opposing theories, and finally, I suspect, 
because they^are connected with institutions that would not 
sanction such investigating. Ijliere are not many who have 
the courage of Flammarion,! who said at the beginning of 
his study : ‘As a lover of truth I am willing to face a thousand 
reproaches. I am not concern 3d with individuals. My mind 
seeks the truth and recognizes it wherever it finds it.* ” 

Miller here interposed ' with a covert sneer in his voice : 
“Nevertheless, Flamnaarion is always more of the romancer 
nhan of the scien|ist.” 

“His critics do him an injustice,” I answered with some 
heat. “If you will rea^ his latest bobk, ‘Mysterious Psychic 

* Professor in the faculty of medicine in the University of Paris, and 
member of the Academy of Medicine, ^uthor of numerous works on 
pbysic^^y. ^ 

t Ibirector of Astronomical Observatory of Jovisy, France. Authorf 
**Maivels of the Heavens,” *'Popular Astronomy,” “The Unknown,” clco. 
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Forces/ ^ith attention and with candor, you cannot but 
be impressed with his wide experience and his patient, 
persistent* search for the truth. 1 cannot see but that be 
has examined very critically the scores of psychics who 
have come und^r his observation, and his reports are 
painstaking and cautious. 

FLAMMARION*S TESTIMONY. 

says definitely that he has proved to himself the- 
suspension of a table. At another place he speaks of seeing 
tlYb movement of chairs without contact, '^of seeing curtains 
*swell out from the cabinet, as if jblown by a gusty wind/ 
He felt and saw hands and forms. Like Lodge, he vouches 
for many of the phenomena. — But here we go along lines 
of controversy when we should be sitting in quiet harmony. 
Let us defer our discussion until after our seance. Have 
patience, and I believe we can duplicate, if 'not surpass, 
the marvelous doings of eveh McA^selli* and Lombroso. We 
may be able some day tto take flashlight photographs of 
the cone while it is floating in the air.” 

“Has that ever been done?” asked Mrs. Miller. 

• “KATIE kino” in GASIIGHT. 

“Oh, yes, Flammarion secured ‘photographs of a table 
floating in the air. These pictures sfiow conclusively that^ 
the psychic had nothing to do with ijT, at .least not in 
any ordinary way. Riphet succeedeU in fixing the apparition 
of a Spanish soldier on several plates/ Crookes photographed 
‘Katie King* and her medium several times. Sudden, 
bright light, however^ is * supposed to be dang^rout^o a 
• * # 

* rrofessor of Piychology at tlie University of Genoa. 
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medium. One of the most amazing of all Crookes’s expen 
€nces was when ‘Katie,* at their earnest request, took her place 
outside the curtain and permitted the gas-jets to !&j turned 
full upon her. The acount is gruesome, tragic. ‘She stood 
with her arms outspread as if crucified,*, and disintegrated 
before their very eyes. It was ghastly to see her lovely 
face blur, blot, and crumble in the light. In a few seconds 
she was but a wisp of white vapor and then was gone 
Thereafter they were willing to permit the usual half-light.” 

Miller remained unmoved by all this, but Mrs. Miller 
shuddered. “It sounds like an actual martyrdom,” she said 
“It is often the medium who is martyred,” I answered 
“Whatever glory comes to any psychic is earned, as I think 
you will admit when ‘you have heard the groans and sighs 
of these victims oT science. Think of Eusapia Paladino, 
the poor Italian peasant woman, sitting for Flammarion . 
Lombroso, the great alienist ; rtofessor Schiaparelli, the direc 
tor of the observatory of Milan ; Gerosa, professor of physics 
Ermacora, doctor of natural philosophy ; Aksakof, councillor 
of state to the Emperor of Russia ; Charles du Prel, doctor 
of philosophy in Munich ! Imagine the anxiety to produce, 
to ‘make good,* as How*ard would say, on the part of such 
a medium !’* 

“Did shei maS;^ good ?** asked Miller. 

“She did. She ballfled them a)l, and convinced most 
of them of the genuifieness of her powers.’* 

“But she was exposed at Cambridge by the Psychical 
Resfci^h ^Society,” he objected. ‘ 

^he was accused of fraud at the time, but afterward 
Lodge and Meyers both retr&ted their criticisms. Lodge, 
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who joine^ Richet in some experiments at Carquieranne, 
\Cas reassured in his belief. He saw movements of objects 
without QQntact, He heard a piano play without contact. 
He watched a table overturn itself. ‘He witnessed the 
appearance of blue marks on a table without the help of 
any ordinary methods of writing. He felt the blows of a 
spectral hand while the hands of the medium were under 
perfect control — in shor^ he and Lombroso and Flammarion, 
like Wallace and Maxwell, sustain Crookes in almost every 
detail. This consensus of observation mea»^s something." 

Miller remained silent under my bombardment, and 
with intent to put Mrs. Smiley into a trance, I began to 
sing a low, hamming song. In a few minutes her hands 
became cold and began to flutter. , At last she threw my 
fingers away as if she found them scopching hot. Miller’s 
hand was similarly repulsed. She* then seeme<} to pass into 
quiet sleep, and I said, “WithrVaw a little. Miller, but 
keep your silk thread taut." 

Almost immediately faint raps came upon the table, 
and I asked, “Are you theri,’ Mitchell ?” 

Tap, tap, tap — yes. 

“Are we sitting right?” 

Tap, tap, tap, answered “Mitchell” in> his peculiarly grave 
and deliberate way. 1 could now tell thn difference between** 
his approach and that of “Wilbur*’ almost instantly. 

THE VOICES MAKE COJfDITlONS. 

“As to these raps,” I remarked, “they are easily simu- 
lated, but they have ^^een absolutely proved by several 
of our best? investigators. Crookes obtained them on a *«heet 
of paper held in ihe air,, on pencils, on a strip ofcloth» 
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under every possible condition. Maxwell secured them by 
pinching his own ear or by squeezing the arm of hfs neighbor 
They are the first manifestations of intelligent ‘spirit power ' 
And yet they persist along with the most complicated phe- 
■nomena.” 

Presently a sweet and childish girl-voice came from the 
direction of the psychic. “A/r. Mitchell ivould like to have you 
tie the threads to the legs of the tablel* 

“Are you Maud ?” I asked. 

/aw she answered. Mr. Mitchell wc^vfs 

to try some experiment. He wishes you to tie the threads to 
the legs of tlu table.'* 

1 confess I didn’t like the looks of this, but as a tern 
porary measure I was willing to grant it. “If you don't 
object, Miller, we will do as the ‘guides’ desire.” 

He hesitated. “It weakens our test, and I don’t see why 
it is demanded.” 

4 ; 

“I suggest we yield the point for the present. Perhap’> 
^they’ will permit us to resume" the thread a little later. 
I have found that by appaiintly meeting the forces half- 
way at the beginning, we can get concessions later, that 
will be of greater value than the tests we have ourselves 
devised.” 

k. Accordingly, I tied my silk twist to the table leg at 
a distance of abouPtweqty-six inches from the utmost reach of 
the psychic's hands. Miller did the same. We then resumed 
our seats, and sat in easy converse for nearly two hours. 

A LONG WAIT FOR THE “GUIDES.” 

''^Jtnb^this time the psychic was absolutely, silent and 
apparently in a dip trance, and I was beginning to feel both 
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disappointed and chagrined. Miller’s tone was a bit irritating. 
T Icnew exactly what was in his mind. “Fve fixed her now,” 
he was^^exultantly saying to himself. “She can't do a thing ; 
even her request ^o have the threads tied to the table does 
not avail her.” 

At last “Maud” again complained of the thread on her 
mother’s right wrist. “//’^ so tight it stops the blood" she said. 
'^Please loosen the thread a little. You may turn up the light" 
added the little voice. 

While Miller gave me a light, I looseijed the thread on 
Mrs. Smiley’s right wrist, which was very tight, but I tied a 
second thread about her arm in such wise that I should 
surely know at the end of the sitting whether it had been 
disturbed or not. The table, I observed at this time, was 
more than two feet from her finger-tips. I called Miller’s 
attention to this, and said : “She fian’t possibly untie these 
threads ; and if she breaks them, Jhe sitting is invalidated.” 

Soon after the light was turned out, “Maudie” requested 
that we all move away from Mrs. Smiley down to the lower 
end of the table, and although’Miller thought this permitted 
loo, much liberty of action on the part of the medium, I 
urged consent. “There are othef sittings coming," I repeated 
once more. “Mediumship is not a mechanical process ; it 
cannot be hurried nor forced. As MorselU remarks, ‘Psychical 
facts cannot be discharged at pleasure like an arquebus.’ ” 

Mrs. Smiley fell again into deep ^leep, but nothing took 
place for a long time. During this period of waiting I told 
stories of my experience^ and the curious folk I had^met 
in my search for the true explanation of these si:«gular 
phenomena. 
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“Have you ever witnessed any materialization,^” asked 
Mrs. Miller. 

“None that seemed to be anything more than mere*4rickery, 
or else subconscious impersonation which the medium often, 
I believe, sincerely mistakes for materialization,” I replied. 
“Indeed, I am persuaded that a great deal of what is called 
‘fraud’ arises from the suggestibility of the psychics. Flam- 
marion speaks of this ‘fixed idea’ of the mediums — and their 
persistent, almost insane, attempt to produce the phenomena 
desired by the of/cle. You can understand how this woufd 
be if there is anything at all in hypnotism. Ochorowicz/’ 
says ‘the medium is only a mirror reflecting the ideas and 
forces of those present.* Sometimes it all' seems to come 
from the realm of hypnotic delusion. Early in my career 
as an investigator 1 went to Onset Bay, Massachusetts, 
where in JuVy of each year all the spiritualists and mediums 
of New England used to^gath’er (do yet, I believe), and 
I shall never forget the singular assemblage of ‘slate-writers,’ 
‘spirit aitists,’ ‘spirit photographers,’ ‘palmists,’ and ‘psycho- 
metrists’ whose signs lined the stre pointed along the 

paths of the camp. 

.SPIRITUALISTIC SUMMER RESORT. 

“In its way it was as dramatic a contrast of light and 
shade, of the^ real'^and the unreal as this otherwise prosaic 
republic can show. There under the vivid summer ’sun, 
men and women met to commune on the incommunicable, 
and to question the voiceless. From the warm, pine-scented, 
afteaifiQ]} air I crept into one <sf these tiny cabins and 

i ; L— 

* Professor Julian Ochorowicz, formerly of the University of Lemberg, 
now of iht Institul General Fsychologiqul of Paris. 
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sat with, my hands upon a closed slate in order to receive 
a message from Lincoln or Cresar. I slipped beneath the 
shelter irf a tent to have a sealed letter read by a com- 
monplace person with a negro accent, and I sat at night 
in dark little parlors to watch weak men and weeping 
women embrace what seemed to me badly designed effigies 
of their lost darlings.” 

“What incredible folly ! Can you imagine any reasonable 
person believing such things?” asked Miller. 

“Millions do believe them,” I repliei^ 

“Go on,” said he. “What happened ?” 

“Nothing really worth reporting upon. In that air of 
utter credulity ho tests were possible, but immediately after 
my return to Boston I had my fkst entirely satisfactory 
test of psychography. I went with Mrs. Rose, one of our 
members, to sit for ‘independent slate-writing? — that is to 
say, writing on the inner i^urfajes of closed slates. I lock 
my own slates — the ordinary hinged school slates — but 
whether they were my owi^ or not made no difference, 
really, for the final test that I demanded was such that 
any prepared slates were useless. While sitting at the table 
with both Mrs. Rose’s hands and my own resting upon the 
slates, I dictated certain lines to be drawn upon the inside 
of the slates, and this was done.” 

“.SPIRIT!^” WORK AT diCTATION. 

“I had in mind the test that'^»Alfred Russell Wallace 
had used in a similar case. He dictated several words 
to be written while- he tield the slates securelY,-j;kh\>«wn 
hands. Ir? this instance I asked for the w'ord ‘Constanti- 
nople* to be written. The psychic smiled, shrugged 
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shoulders, and replied, Til try, but I don't believe they 
can spell it.’ ‘Draw a straight line then,’ said I. ‘I’ll be 
content with a single line an inch long.’ She laughingly 
retorted, ‘It’s hard tb draw a straight line.’ ‘Very well, draw 
a crooked line. Draw a zigzag — like a stroke of lightning. 
Draw It in yellow. Draw a circle with a line across it.’ 
She said no more, but became silent, and we waited without 
change of position. Remember that I was holding the slate 
during all this talk. It did not leave ray hands.” 

“What were the conditions.? Was it light?” asked 
Miller. ^ 

“It was about two o’clock of an afternoon, and we sat 
in the bay window of the parlor. It was perfectly light, 
and the psychic sat opposite us, with her hands in her lap, 
leaning back in a .thoughtful pose. She seemed to be a 
spectator like ourselves* and very little concerned about 
results. At last a tappii^ came upon the slate, and she 
brightened up : ‘It is done !’ she called exultingly. I opened 
the slates myself, and there^ draivn in yellow\ crayon^ was 
a small circle with a zigzag yellow line crossing it exactly 
as I had dictated^ and under Mrs. Rose’s hands in< the 
corner of the slate w^s drawn a gaily colored bunch of 
pansies. There were messages, also, some of them in colored 
•crayon, but I paid very little attention to them. The 
production of that' cirale under my own conditions ' over- 
shadowed everything eVse.’' 

“How do you account for it?” asked Miller. “Of 
cojjrse it was a trick.” 

<‘Trlcirery can't account for that yellow line.* The mes- 
sages could have been prepare^ beforehand, but no trick 
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of chemically treated slates can account for my dictated 
design. I have had other cases of slate-writing that were 
alpost inexplicable, and Crookes^ and Wallace and 
Zollner, as you remember, were quite convinced by evidence 
thus secured. Crookes saw the pencil at work. I have 
never witnessed that, but I have heard it at work under 
my hands and under my feet, and I have taken the slate 
from beneath my feet myself, and found writing upon it.” 

Miller was much impressed by this story. “I have 
always considered slate-writing a cheap tri?t but I don’t 
(juite sec how that was done— always providing your memory 
IS not at fault.” 

“I would not' place much dependence on my present 
recollection,” I responded, “but I reported on the case 
at once, while my mind was most ^ accurate as to details. 
You can find the bald statement of my experi'hient in the 
minutes of the Psychical So^fiety.i At another time I held 
two slates with a psychic , (while we' were both standing) 
and heard and felt creaking and scratching and grinding. 

1 give you my word I was convinced at the moment 
of heading between my palms a sentient, imprisoned force. 

I felt as Franklin must have felt When he played with 
the lightning in the bottle at the tail of his kite.” 

A SITTING IN sunlight/ . 

Mr«. Miller was deepl:^ interested. ’“Tell us more. Have 
. you had other experiences in slate-\^iting ?” 

“Yes, many of them. One of the most curious examples 
of psychography I have ever seen came to me in Ofcrica^iS. 
It was a ‘new* one,* as Howard would say. Old Mr. McVicker 
told* me one day that there* was a woman on the West Side 
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who had a way of producing independent slate-writing beneath 

the stem of a goblet of water ” 

“Why under a goblet of water ?” interrupted Mill^^ 

“As a test. Yoii see, nearly every one who goes to a 
psychic wants first of all to witness a miracle. Each seeker 
demands that his particular message shall come hard — that 
is to say, under conditions impossible to the living. This 
the poor psychic is forced to grant. To be just to the 
mediums, I must say that I have found most of them fairly 
willing to meet apy reasonable test. 

“Well, this particular psychic — a plump, comfortable 
looking woman — ushered me into her back parlor (which 
was flooded with sunlight) and asked me «lo be seated at 
a small table covered, with a strip of cloth. After some 
general conversation, she filled a goblet with water, and 
placing It upon a slate, passed it under the table with her 
right hand, asking me to pv.t hand beneath hers.” 

“There it is !” said* Miller, wUh infinite scorn, “always 
in the dark or under the table. Why can’t they work in 
full view?" * 

“Suppose it’s all the work of an ‘astral’ who , can’t 
abide the light?” I suggested, with malice. 

STRANGE VOWER WITHIN CLOSED SLATES. 

Then, with obvious delight in his opposition, I calmly 
continued: “I put nfy left hand beneath hers, and my 
right upon the table, el could see her left band lying in 
her lap, and as she turned sidewise to the table, I was 
aliie tQ j^ep in view both of her feet. We held the slate 
so^ that the top of the goblet lightly touched the under 
side of the stand. The psy<;hic was all accounted 'for, 
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except the hand that was resting outspread on .the under 
side of tfie slate. We sat for several minutes in this way, 
while she explained that ‘they* would probably take words 
out of our conversation as a test, if* I desired it ‘lain 
here to be shown,’ I replied. She laughed at my doubts 
and at once brought the slate from beneath the table with 
some of the words I had been using written under the stem 
of the goblet. This was all very well, but I said ‘A better 
tost would be to have “them” write words that I dictate ’ 

“ ‘I will ask them,’ she said. She seemed to listen as 
it to voices inaudible to me, and at last said, ‘I’liey say 
lliey’ll tiy it.’ 

“Again we placed the goblet of water on the clean slate 
under the table, and while holding^ it as before, I said, 
Now ask them to write the name “William Dean ITowell-).” ’ 
“Almost immediately there was* a decided movement of 
the slate — or so it seemed .to nje. A power seemed to 
wake within the slate, not through .the psychic's hand, but 
independent of it. I heard plainly the scratching of a 
pencil, at the .same time that* the psychic’s left hand and 
both of her feet were in full view, and her hand was out- 
spread, apparently motionless, upon uthe under side of the 
slate. In a few moments the scratchii/g paused, and the 
psychic, with an embarrassed smile, said,'^They don't know 
how tp spell the middle name.’ • 

WRITING UNDKR FILLED* GOBLET 

“I was quite sure that she was the one who could not 
spell the name, and I s^^lled it for her. A momeat lat^r 
a decided tapping on the top of the table announced Ae 
coirfpletion of the writing. 
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“As she slowly drew the slate from beneath the table, 

I was alert to see what had happened. The glass remained 
in the middle of the slate, as before, with the T^ter un- 
diminished, and under the glass and doubled back as if 
the writer had acknowledged the barrier of the glass where 
Its edge rested upon the slate was written 
“‘William Dean 
Howells/ ” 

“Are you sure the writing was there as she drew the 
slate out?” 

“Yes, I saw the writing while with her left hand she 
drew a little circle around the outer edge of the stem. 

1 could read the words through the glass. Now, to say 
that she wrote this with her finger nail on the bottom 
of the slate and then turned the slate over is to me absurd. 
The glass of water preVented that— and yet to-day the tran- 
saction still remains unexplaii\ed to me. I am perfee*^ 
sure she willed it, but /io7u she caused the writing — the 
molecular change — is quite another problem. Zollner (1 
believe it was he) secured thb print of feet on the inside 
of a closed slate, and reasoned that only on the theory 
of a Fourth Dimension qould such phenomena be explained. 
Of course our senses arc fallible, but, so far as my powers 
of perception ma^' be trusted, I affirm that I have had 
writing on the leaves*- of a pad while it was firmly held 
in both my hands.” , 

“Of course you don*t expect us to believe a miracle 
liKb thaS^even on your serious statement/’ remarked Miller. 

^ ‘Certainly not/’ I responded readily. “I wouldn’t believe 
it on any one*s statement. I rwouldn’t believe the report 
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of my own eyes if I had not made notes of it at the 
time. * But come, let us see what ‘the forces’ can do for 
us here to-ijight. 1 think we need ‘Annie Laurie’ to clear 
the air of debate.” * 

[ Mrs. Miller began the song and I joined in softly. We 
'sang for nearly half an hour, but nothing happened. 

“Our newspaper is a trusty watch dog,” remarked Miller 
significantly. 

HOOKS AND TABLE MOVED HV VSYCHIC FORCE. 

Ar.he spoke, the psychic began to toss and writhe and 
moan pitifully. Her suffering mounted to a paroxysm at 
‘last, then silence fell for a minute or two — absolute stillness — 
and in this hush ihe table look life and slid away toward 
IS as if shoved by a powerful hand. 

“.So far as my hearing goes, the psychic has not stirred, ’’ 

I said. “Barring the light, this seems to me a very good 
demonstration of movement wiAou^^ contact. Every motion 
the table—our way removes it farther from the reach 
i f the psychic — makes the demonstration more complete.” 

“I hear nothing from the paper,” confessed Miller, “and 
>et the, table is certainly moving.” 

"It is not absolute proof,” I ’ replied, “but as Mrs. 
Smiley cannot reach the table with her Icnees and as her 
feet are firmly secured by tape nailed to » the ^bookcase, 

I do noti understand how she can apply fcree to the table.” 

. “It is very perplexing,” Miller admitted ; “but anything 
can appear to happen in the dark.” 

Three times the table wgs urged in the same direction. . 
Each time, a ^paroxysm of suffering, of moaning, of struggle,** 
on the part of the psychic ^as followed a few seconds 
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later by absolute silence, and in this profound, sepulchral 
hush the heavy table lurched along the floor. 

“Why are you doing this ?” I asked. “As a teSf ?” 

Tap, tap, tap was the answer. 

“How do you account for it, Miller?” I asked, with^ 
challenge in my voice. “My conviction is that we arc , 
confronting a case of telekinesis — not as convincing as 
Flammarion’s, but still inexplicable ” 

Miller did not reply — and even as he pondered, the 
megaphone, -^hich had been standing on the top (5f the 
table, began to rock on its base, and a pencil that lay 
beside it was fumbled as if by a rat or a kitten. In oui 
state of strained expectancy this sound was very startling 
indeed. 

“What about tha»:, Miller?” I asked in a tone ol 
exultation. “Who's doing that ? Last time you suspected 
Howard — now here you must suspect the [isychic. How 
can slie possibly reach and Handle that pencil ? It is at 
least a yard from her finget^lips.” 

“She can’t, unless she has freed hei arms,” he replied 
“Let us touch hands.” , I complied and, sitting thus with 
every finger accounted for, we entered into communication 
with the “spirjt” that was busy in the center of the table 
By raps T leafiied .that “Wilbiii” was again present and 
that he was going to do great* things for us. he was 
moving the table entirely out of reach of the psychic. 

Suddenly, with a loud bang, something heavy fell upon 
^he fable. Releasing the hanSs of my fellow investigators, 

I felt about for this object and found that a book had 
been brought and thrown Spon the table. A shower of 
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others followed, till twenty-four were piled about the cone. 
They came whizzing with power, yet with such precision 
that' no hea*J was touched and the cone rerftained undisturbed. 

“Miller, I find this exciting!” said I, as soon as a 
.lull in the bombardment permitted. “Suppose we ask 
‘Wilbur* to fetch some small object.” 

Mrs. Miller, who had remained singularly undisturbed 
through all this turmoil, said : “Wilbur, there is a box of 
candy on a shelf back of Mrs. Smiley. Can you bring that 
to me*!*” ^ 

Tap, tap, tap\ was the decided answer, and almost 
immediately the bgx was placed on the top of the table and 
shoved along toward Mrs. Miller, who thanked her spirit 
servitor delightedly. 

MR. GARLAND SEES SPKCTrAl HAND. 

At my request “Wilbur” then wrote his name on a 
pad, while Miller sat in a kind of daze, his mind too busy 
Nvith surmise to permit of speech. (He told me afterward 
that he was perfectly sure the psychic had wrenched free 
of her tacks and he was wondering how she would put 
herself 6ack again.) 

“Can’t you tap on the cone, Wilbur I asked. 

The force tapped smartly on the tin. 

. “Now^ just to show that the psychic is 'not doing this, 
can’t you hold up a bo6k between pie and the light 
Iwant to see your hand. Hold it high, please.” 

Instantly^ and to my profound amazement^ a book rost 
!n the airy an^ 1 could plainly see two' hands vigorously 
ihimbing the volumcy which was held about three feet above 
the table, and to the psychieV left. Swift on the trail I 
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called out, “Now, show me your empty hand! I wantto 
see how big it is.” A moment later I exclaimed Jn growing 
excitement, “I can ’ see a large hand against the window, 
and the spread fingers are pointing toward Mrs. Smiley, 
the wrist is nearest you, Miller, and at least six feet from 
the psychic. It is a man’s hand. Miller, you are not 
doing this?” 

“Certainly not !” he answered curtly. 

“This is astonishing ! It certainly is a hand and jiimh 
larger than that of ^a woman, and the ivrist is toward you 
It is still at least four feet from the psychic. Either )o» 
are doing this, or my eyes deceive me, of there is a spectral 
hand at work. Oh„ for a flashlight camera now ! I am 
perfectly certain that this is not the psychic’s hand.” 

“WILBUR” JESTS WITH SITTERS. 

At last it disappear/id. • The book fell. With a ringing 
scrape the cone rose in the air, and the voice of “Wilbur 
came from it life-like— almost full-toned and with a note 
of humorous exultation running through it. “/ told you 
Fd astonish you” he said. ''Don't get in a hurry ; then « 
more coming We an all here and working hard” 

For nearly tv^o hours thereafter this “spirit” kept 
all interested ♦nd marveling. He seemed very much alive, 
and as human* as dUrselves. We alternate!^ laughjed at hu^ 
quaint conceits, and pondered* the implications of his 
:asual remarks, which sounded precisely as if a rollicking 
Western, or rather Southern, ^man were speaking to us over 
the telephone. Granting that it was a piece of ventriloquism, 
the characterization of the^ man was perfect. “Wilbur” 
:e8pOD$ed to -every questitSn with readiness and perfect 
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aplomb. He discussed various spirit matters with us. At 
times he flayed jokes on us. He bumped Miller on the 

head and as a test touched him on the cheek farthest from 

- • ? • 

the psychic. At my request he covered Mrs. Miller's ear with 
the large end of the horn, then reversed, and nuzzled her 
temple with the Small end. She said it felt like a caress, 
as if guided by a tender hand. This took place at least 
siK feet from the psychic’s utmost reach of hand. 

“How does she do it ?” Miller exclaimed several times. 
“To accomplish all this by trickery means that she must 
not only have free use of her hands but li^e from her 
chair and pass between me and the waif.” 

A SWARM OF TRICKY “SPIRITS.” 

“The precision of the action is my amazement,” I replied. 
'*rve noticed this peculiarity many times . The Continental 
scientists, Lombroso and Richet, sp^ak of the same thing. 
Apparently, darkness is no barrier to action on the part 
of these forces. That cone, you will observe, can touch 
you on the nose, eyelid, or ear, softly, without jar or jolt, 
[t came to me like a sentient thi^g — like something human. 
Could^ any trickster perform in the dark with such precision 
and gentleness ? Of course this is >00 , conclusive argument, 
but at the same time it has weight. What is the force 
that directs this instrument ? Can you tell us , Wilbur ?” 

A chuckle came through the cone. /* doing it*' 

“How can you see ?** 

^'Day and night are all the same to me," 

Miller challenged him.^ “Prove it,” he said. “I ant 
holding my right hand in the air— touch* my knuckles !” he 
commanded. 
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After a moment’s silent flight the cone struck his left 
hand, which was lying upon the table more tfian a • yard 
from the psychic, and a laughing voice askpd, ^'What 
made you jump T * 

Before Miller had recovered from the surprise of this 
assault, the table moved as if grasped' and shaken by a 
man of vigorous muscles— and yet the cone and the books 
did not move from their places. Hands patted the pillows 
on a sofa at Miller’s right, and one of these cushions was 
flung against his chair. The room seemed to swarip with 
tricksy Pucks. The^ cone moved about freely among the 
heap of books and over Miller's head, while a variety of voices 
came from it, some of them speaking to Mrs. Miller and 
some to me. They all claimed to be spirits of the dead 
with messages of good cheer for friends on “the earth 
plane.” Several of the names given were known to Mrs. 
Miller, and a few to ipe. 'Mrs. Miller remained perfectly 
placid through it all. and once or twice fell into a doze 
— perhaps a trance. Once I thought I could see the cone 
passing between me and the window, high above the table. 
It seemed to float horizontally, as if in water. Several of 
the spirits were too weak to raise the cone — so “Wilbur" said. 

During this time the psychic was deathly still, but 
“between the acts” her troubled breathing and low moans 
could be heard. So^far as hearing could determine, she- 
was still at the end of the table where she had been placed, 
at the beginning of the sitting. None of these movements 
occasioned the slightest rustlii^g of the newspaper. When 
%e cone was moving, no sound was heard. The floor was 
of hardwood and the newspaper tacked down firmly, arid, as 
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my hearing was very acute in the darkness, I am certain Mrs. 
Smiley did \iot rise from her chair. She was for the most 
part as silent as a dead woman. 

r . • • 

The force expended on the table wils impetuous, almost 
• furious, and even if the psychic had been able to extend her 
' foot or release a hand, she could not have produced such 
movement, and if she had used an arm we could have detect- 
ed it. Intelligent forces were plainly at work on the table, 
and wiiting was going on. 

MRS. SMILLY’s RONDS UNBROKLN. 

At length “Wilbur” said “good night!” I rose, and Miller 
»>agerly, expectantlj?, turned the light slowly on. Mrs. Srniky 
^at precisely as we had last seen her. Her eyes 7vere closed, 
/itr head lay ay^ainst the back of her chair. Her hands 7vere 
/aliened cxaifly as we had left than, anfi, strangest thing of all, 
the table 7 ms pushed a7miy from her, so that the silk threads 
were taut ! 

“Do you see that. Miller !” I exclaimed. “Will you tell 
me how all that was done ? ‘Wdbur^ has given us a test. 
Even if she had freed her hands, she could not have returned 
to her \ 30 nds ; and if she were not free of her bonds, how 
could she have pushed the table away till, these threads were 
taut? Besides, her dress is nailed to the ^ floor — and the 
. newspajger is still on guard. That Jable'was \iot moved 
by any ordinary expenditure of force. Her hands were here, 
fhe table was there. We have to do with ‘the psychic 
force’ oT Crookes or the bio-psychic power of Morselli.” 

Miller wsys confounded, but concealed it. “She may^ 
haver pushed the table with her knees." 
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“How? Your newspaper is undisturbed. ,Not a tack 
is drawn. But suppose she did ! How about the books ? 
Did she get the books with her feet ? How » about the 
large hand that I saw? How could she return to hei 
bonds ? See these threads actually sunk into her wrists ?” 

Mrs. Miller was indignant at our delay. “The pooi 
thing f It is a shame ! Unfasten her at once ! You arc- 
torturing her.” 

CURIOUS TURMOIL IN PSYCH IC’S IlKAl). 

Thereupon I took note of the psychic’s physical# condi 
tion. Her pulse wag very slow, faint, and irregular — only 
a faint, sluggish throb at long intervals, followed by a feeble ' 
fluttering. Her skin was cold, her arms Were perfectly inert 
and numb, and she*came very slowly back to consciousness. 

While I rubbed her hands and arms, Miller made notes 
and took measurements. There were more than a score 
of books on the table,! and some of them had come from 
shelves three feet distant, and .a little above the psychic’s 
shoulders. The pad was^ scrawled upon. “Wilbur” was 
written there, and there were also several short message, 
from “Mitchell” and others. These changes in inert mattet 
proved that we hadf no*t been the victim of “collective 
hallucination.” * 

As shepamft^ to consciousness, Mrs. Smiley complained 
of being numb. “MJr arms are ^ like logs,” she said to me,’ 
“and so are my feet. If you will put one palm to my. 
forehead and press the tips of your fingers to the base 
•of my brain, it will help me tolkren up." 

1 did as she requested, and was conscious ‘of great beat 
and turmoil in her head, h appeared to throb as if in 
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receding excitement and, considering the chill inertness of 
h*er limbs, this was very curious. 

“VY.ere you conscious of groaning and gasping ?” I asked. 

“No, I have no recollection of » anything. I am told I 
do sometimes make a great fuss, but I'm not aware of it. 
Did anything happen ?” 

“A very great deal happened, ' I replied, and she smiled 
in quiet satisfaction. 

Mrs. Miller patted her hand. “Vou must be very tired, 
ppor thing.” 

“I do feel weak. What time is it ?" 

Miller looked at his watch. “^'Great Scott ! It’s after 
one o’ clock.’* 

“Absorbing business, isn't it?” said I, much amused 
at his amazement. ’ , 

Mrs. Miller invited Mrs. Smiley to stay the remainder of 
the night and took her .jway to bed, leaving Miller and 
me to measure and weigh and surmise. 

“Everything took place within her reach, provided she 
could have freed her hands,” filler repeated. 

, “Miller,” said I with conviction, ''‘that woman did not 
lift her wrists from that chair,”, 

“I don’t see how she did it — l^it to say she did not 
is to admit the preposterous. I wish she had permitted ms 
toJiold her hands.” , 

“I don't know of 'another psychic in America who would 
have submitted to the test we put upon Mrs. Smiley to- ’ 
night, and yet * Wilbur’ assures us he will go farther. I feel as 
if the gr^at mystery were almost within our grasp. Sqppose , 
that it is all the work of the psychic’s mind acting through ’ 
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some unknown form of force, isn’t it worth while ? A physi- 
cist like yourself should be ready to give a year, teTi years, 
to demonstrating a single one of these physical effects. Let 
us have our next sitting at Cameron’s. It is only fair to* 
readmit them, for we have proved that they had nothing to do 
with producing the 'stunts’ of our first sitting. . I am going to 
ask to be permitted to hold the hands and feet of the psychic 
and also to take a flashlight picture of the floating cone. We 
may yet touch these ghostly hands, as Flammarion has done.” 

Miller was groggy but still in the ring. “I don’t believe 
it, I can’t believe it.” 

^ IS HYS1«RIA THE ANSWER ? 

“Now, seriously, this is the way it all looks to me,” 
1 said. “Mrs. Smiley seems to have three stages of hypnotic 
sleep. In the first stage ihe ‘spirits’ speak through her own 
throat or she impersonates, just as Mrs. Harris did. Her 
second and deep er sleep permits of ‘telekinesis,’ ‘independent 
slate-writing,’ and so forth.* Biit in this final, deathly trance 
she has the power of proje'cting ‘supernumerary limbs,’ what- 
ever that may mean, and by» their use she handles books 
and the cone.” 

“I don’t believe a word of it,” declared Miller. “It is 
all impossible. She is hysteric and possessed of all the 
^iabolic unconscious cleverness of the neuropath.” 

“Well, what ard jou going to do with this performance? 
What about the tacks, the threads, the tapes that bound 
her? She brought books, shook the table, touched us — 
hysteria does not explain this sitting.” 

“I don’t know. She seems a dice, simple little woman, 
and^et this very simplicity may be a means of throwing us off 
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our guard. 1 would give a hundred dollars for permission 
tQ hold tier hands while the cone is moving.” 

“If you do not believe in the testimony of tacks, would 
.you believe in the touch of your fingers ?” 

“If she will permit that, and the cone moves, I will 
surrender.” 

“No, you yon’t. You think you will, but you won’t. 
Don’t deceive yourself. I’ve been all througli it. You can^f 
believe until some fundamental change takes place in your 
mind. You must struggle, and back and fill, just as Lom- 
broso did. Habit is bondage. You’ll go on with the ex 
periments, won’t you ?” 

INAIULITY 10 BELIEVE. 

“Yes, but I must tujn the screws tighter. Let’s devise 
some other plan to make ourselve * doubly Certain of her 
innocence.” 

With this ' understanding I said good night, and took 
my lonely way to my apartment. 

It was deliciou.sly fiesh and s^ill out of doors, and as 
I looked up at the glowing stars, and down the long empty 
street, my mind revolted. “Carf it be that the good old 
theory of the permanence of matter is a gross and childish ^ 
thing ? Do the dead tell tales,* after all ? I wish 1 could 
believe it. Perhaps ole} Tontonava was right. Perhaps if 
we should all pray for the happy hunting-grounds at the 
same moment and in perfect %ith, the lost paradise would 
return, builded by the magic power of our collective will.” 

• Then the substance of Richet’s moving confession came 
into my mind : “It took me twenty years of patient research 
to arrive at my present conviction, ^ay — to make one last 
confession — I am not yet absolutely and irremediably con,- 
vinced. In spite of the astounding phenomena which I 
have witnessed, I have still a trane of 'doubt — doubt which 
is weak, indeed, to-dAy, but which may perchance be stronger « 
to-morrow. Yet such doubts, if they come, will not be 
due so much to any defect in the actual experiment as 
to the inexorable strength of prepossession which holds me 
back frqjni adopting a conclusion* which contravenea:«the 
habitual and almost unanimous opinion of mankind.” 



We find the following in that excellent spiritual weekly, 
The Two Worlds : — 

“The Hindu Spiritual Magaziue is an interesting monthly 
issued at Calcutta. We' usually find something entertaining 
in its pages, and the editor often includes summaries of 
items from the American and European periodicals devoted to 
Spiritualism. The July* issue is now on our table, and the 
editor, Shishir Kumar Ghoise, in his notes at the end writes as 
follows : — ‘As Spiritualism is op| 30 sed to some of the most 
important Christian theories, the Christians are opposed to 
it. They say that the number of Spiritualists is declining. 
This may or may not be, but even if it were a fact, it does not 
prove that the spiritual philosophy is false. When first 
Spiritualism was announced .by the Fox girls, the information 
created immense sensation all over America. So it did when 
^Spiritualism was first brought to Calcutta. Our readers ought 
to know that «SpirWalisni was first brought to this coi^ntry 
by ourselves. The first circles held wefire in our native village. 
When the accounts of these seances were made known to 
some of our Calcutta friends, the latter published them in 
newspapers, with the result that In immense senption was 
created throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
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The news spread from town to town, from hamlet to hamlet, 
from hoy^e to house, that the Amrita Bazar people — Amrita 
Bazar being our native village — have • succeeded in talking 
with the dead. Thus circles began to be held in every family 
in this country.’ Our contemporary continues : — 

“Without implying that Spiritualism was not first brought 
to notice in India by Mr. Ghose, we should like to know 
just when he first introduced it in Amrita village? We 
recall the action of Mr. J. G. Meugens, who forty years 
ago was an active SpirituJUist in India ; alsp the visit of 
William Eglington, and of the interest of an influential English 
family at Ootacamund, and of the visit of Dr. J. M. I’eebles, 
all well back on thirty years ago. In fact, at that time 
we remember, when at Mr. James Burns’ office, despatching 
copies of ‘Human Nature,’ The Medium and Daybreak^ and 
other literature to various parts of India. But let the facts 
be as they may, we must all Yeel grateful to Mr. Ghose 
for what he has done to promote a knowledge of Spiritualism 
in his great and wonderful Aind; also for producing his 
magazine, which is a notable sign of the change in the 
sentiments of his countrymen regarding the more practical 
Spiritualism of the West.” 

ynfortunately we had not th^good 4 uck of knowing Mr. 
Muegens before. We came to know him when Dr. Peebles 
visited Calcutta the other day. The first spiritual circle held 
in Amrita Bazar was in 1865 or more than forty-two years 
ago. Then the spiritualist? that we knew were, one Mr. Nel«^, 
a contractor. Dr. Berigny, a French Homeopath, and Babu 
Peary Chand Mittra, a wiell-known Indian. When we said 
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that it was we who first brought spiritualism to this ^:ountry, 
we meant Indian-India. Mr. Muegens’ services to the cause 
of spiritualism are simply invaluable. 


Our contemporary further says : — 

‘Mr. Ghose, however, makes a notable point when he 
remarks that “Spiritualism is opposed to some of the most 
important Christian theories,” and that, therefore, “the 
(Christians are opposed to it,” for on that point no intelligent 
student will deny that the nature anj^ results arising from open 
communicptjjiTwith the bther state abundantly contradict the 
theories of Christians regarding death, resurrection, and the 
future life. One of the most important duties before our 
movement is to carefully ‘guard it against a growing tendency 
to assume a quasi-Cfiristi^n character. In not a few matters 
we are apeing ecclesiastical methods. The old sturdy spirit 
of opposition to orthodoxy# is 'less marked to-day. This 
may indicate a desire to live at peace witli our neighbours, 
but peace and respectability arcidearly paid for by surrender- 
ing hard-won positions. The movement has reached the 
“church” plane. Some would even have our lecturers called 
“ministers,” and see our “pVinciples” so expressed that they 
^tand, almost, as creeds. Is all this wise or helpful ? Can 
a new denomipatiOri be founded upon the facts of spirit 
return ? If so, we may sec the, day when we snail 
be classed as one of the numerous bodies of Christian 
Dissenters, and a new priestcraft erected in our midst, with all 
the disadvantages, to put it mildly, of- authority again asserting 
its right to rule the thoughts and conduct of our people.. 
Freedom with union, union for worji, not for control of men’s 
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consciences, is good. But let us keep our gospel aUays 
open for new views, wider judgments, demanding the best 
of all its Servants and of the spirits. No^ legislation, so much 
as education, is our need to-day.’ 

The other opponents of spiritualism are some scientists. 
They are opposed because they can neither produce the phe- 
nomena, nor can explain them in their own way. They 
are in the habit of attributing them to certain unmeaning 
phrases not known to lay men. 

Tiiosk scientists who, beingitinable to ?.jCount fc- the physical 
demonstrations which the spirits have to resort to, to prove 
their existence, shoulil go and see how the latter are dealing 
just now with the medical officer in charge of the Hanuman 
Nagar Hospital in the district of Bhagalpore. Raps, hard 
blows, and other sounds have made sleep almost impossible to 
the medical man and his family, comiiosed of his wife and 
a widow sister-in-law. It is the latter who seems to be the 
medium. They found bricks thrown into a room with closed 
doors, so here matter was passed through matter, which seems 
to tl^e scientist an impossible feat. There weie other mani- 
festations, but of them in our •ne^t. It seems the spirit 
in Bhagalpore has an object in making his existence known to 
the Doctor Saheb. He does not seem inimically inclined, 
for besides throwing bricks and gi^’ing flights'* he is doing 
nothing serious. 

The Fox girls, two sisters in America, were amusing 
themselves when they heard a loud knock. What was it 
The knocks continued, and they at last came to know that 
they were the doings of a ghhst. For they heard the loud 
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knocks, but never saw the knockers. The experience of the 
medical man referred to above, is like that of the Fox girts. 
But the Fox girls solved the mystery, which the Bhii^alpore 
Doctor should also be able to do The Fox girls asked 
the invisible knocker, to “knock twice” and this was done. 
The knocker was asked to knock three times and this was 
done immediately. So it came to be known that the energy, 
which was producing these sounds, was an intelligent and 

not a blind force. He was asked whether he was the spirit 
of a man, but the knocker, not being able to give a written 
or vocal re^ to the question, ^inswered it by repeating 
the knocl t* m a lively hianner. Then he was asked to knock 
three times if he was the spirit of a man, and it was done. 
What is your name ? Of course no answer. • Then the Fox 
girls devised a method of opening communication. They 
began to repeat the English Alphabet slowly thus, A, B, C &c. 
Suppose the name Of the spirit was Baker, and when they 
uttered B there was a knock, so the letter B was put down. 
They again began repeating the alphabet. This time the 
knock followed when A \«*s uttered. Thus the name of 
Baker was obtained. It is in tlys manner, the Bhagalpore 
medical man can open communication with the disturbers of 
his sleep. There are other Vays by which he can open 
communication, and we may mention them in our private 
communication to him. 

— i — 

Writing upon “Mourning,” Madaline Deane says in the 
Chicago Journal ; «. “What a farce is this mistaken sentiment 
that saddens tbe livfes of Jhe living and aids not the ^ead ! 
Why mar the sunshine with the shadow of the tomb ? 
Why enshrine sorrow as a fetish and nourish grief? It is 
time the world was done with this morbid and medieval 
custom. Consideration for the living will not make our love 
the dead less sacred and abidmg. Let us enshrine their 
memory in our hearts, not burlesque it in crepb upon our 
backs.” 
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THE GREATEST PSYCHIC. 

— — 5-(X)- :-vr— — 

^Vh ScUd in our last, tliat the career of a J’rophet, who 
lias given a religion to the world foMowed by millions, ought 
to be interesting and instructive to mankind, and we, thciL 
tore, ventured to ask our readers to make themselves acquaint 
ed with )hc sayings and doings of last a'hd highest, w; , 
Lord Gauranga. To the itudent of psychical or spiritual 
science, his life must be very valuable, for most wonderful 
incidents followed him everywhere. As only a psychic he 
was the most wonderful that appeared on the face of the 
earth.* 

A 
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Then he can be studied as a religious tbacher,. He 
was worshipped as the Lord God Himself, an honor never 
before conferred on a Prophet. Says Mr. Johnston referring 
to him that, “it must be apparent at once, that the man. divine 
or not, who could evoke such a reverence* and that has persist 
ed with such increasing fervency for five hundred years, (he 
was born in 1485) and in a country that produced Buddha, 
must have possessed extraordinary spiritual attributes.” Hi^^ 
life is thus also valuable to the student of religion, to the man 
of religiom and to*pne who reeks to attain the Idlus feet 

ofO<fr 

The same authority, Mr. Johnston, who is at least ot 
Christian parents, says that the religion which Gaurunga 
taught is more Jiberal than Christianity. Indeed he is ol 
opinion that the religibn taught by Him is of “divine origin.” 
Mr. Johnston believes th^t this “cult may be expected 
to glow and flourish in American soil.” It is the sayings and 
doings of such a Prophet that we recommend our readers 
to study. * 

First let us give a general view of this august Personalit), 
how he appeared to his contemporaiies and followers. Ho 
had his fainting, .weeping, laughing and shivering fits from 
the age of four. His trances lasted days, weeks and some 
tunes several w^cks. ^Jt was thus he had been made to pass 
through a severe psychical traftiing. He sobered down a 
little at the age of 23, and his condition then is thus described 
by his biographers, 

“The mood of the Proptfet changes frequently. He i^ 
now without God, he is again with God, and he is now i 
Cod Himself. There was* also another, his natural state, 
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ill jvhicb *he was like other men, only the sweetest creature 
III existence. He was then a quiet man, simple as a child, 
.itTei'tionate as a mother, obliging as a devoted servant and at 
ihc same time a most learned man, and a profound philosopher. 
1 It was then the<neekest of men, with a very humble opinion 
ol himself and a very high opinion of others, though possessing 
mti.lligence of the highest order. He loved pleasantries, and 
h’s smiles were likened to the rays of the full moon. But 
lu‘ was very rarely found in this, his natural state.” 

'I 'here was another state i,^ which he.s personated others, 
IS (lead men, for instance, his elder brother. 

He was aliiutet continuouHy, day and night, in that state 
whu h we shall call transcedcntal. When God was not with 
him, be felt like one who had suffered, a most severe be- 
louement. lie expressed the anguisl/ of his soul in such 
.1 manner as to lead his companions to apprehend that his 
11' all would bleak if Lord God Krishna did not appear 
and save his life by his [iresence. The agony of his heart 
I'' •'iKiwn by frequent fainting fits, cAie coming after the other in 
lapid succession, when he falls down apparently a dead man, 
with Ihs breath and the beating ojf his heart suspended, and 
Ills jaws locked. He recovers consciousness after a time, and 
itjcn rolls in the ground in pain “as if he had been bitten by 
thousand scorpions” giving went to his,sorrow>i, in the midst of 
ciiokmg sobs, in such pathetic terms as to make those 
who hear him, weep with him. 

Uiit suddenly he finds his Krishna, and the ocstacy that he 
expresses is simply inde^nbadle. His eyes, which [lours forth 
tearvof joy like a fountain, beams with happiness and his 
radieni face shines like a mobn. Though it is an abo- 
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mination to learned Bramhins, yet he dances with joy like 
a mad man. Let us seek the help of his constant cotit 
panions who havei left in songs a description of the ecsuUiV' 
state of Gauranga. We have thousands and thousands of siu h 
songs. Here is one : — 

“My beautiful Gauranga had dressed himself in exqui.^n<: 
taste to meet his beloved Krishna. Tears of joy were rolling, 
froin his lotus-like eyes, to the earth making it muddy. Joy 
overflowed his heart and he danced, making the wIkjm 
universe dance wLth him. Me says, ‘J^o ’ my uelovcd 
husbaflu is come,’ and falls down in an ecstatic trance Irniu 
which he sometimes recovers after hours cf lending. JSeiiu. 
times he is talking of (]od to his followers in the way he almit 
could do. But in the midst of his talk he is overpowerf d 
by; his feeling which* chokes him, and he falls down in .. 
swoon, like a bird shot ’ 

In the midst of sudi state of eostacy the Lord («<d 
Himself, now and then, possessed the body and re\ealul 
Himself. We shall describe heieafter how Cod entered I”*' 
body, and what He* did after revealing Himself. IIis body, m 
short, was almost constAntly in the pos-^ession of out sider n 
sometimes by the highr,bt saints shewing the extent of misi r> 
a man suffers by the absence ol God, and what happiness n 
is when Re is pfteseni . . how the highest longs for IIis conijM . 
nionship, and regrets lor his own onworthiness &c. H'"' 

other-— the divine— state, was when He became God llims H 
and talked as such to His creatures below. Besides he harl 
also his natural state, the stMe of the man whose name 
was Nimai, but whom his^ followers called Gauranga. It 
was he who fir^t shewed, nof by precept only but also by 
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jMACtice, what love of God meant, and how it was to be 
iici] wired. 

As fq;r, the wonders or more properly miracles that fol- 
lowed him, he naturally shewed a contompt for them. Nay, 
})(* shewed as if he was unaware of them. One day when 
lj( and many of Ws principal followers were having a discourse 
o!i God, Advaita, a principal follower, asked him to fulfil 
Ij;^ promise and shew him God Krishna. Gauranga 
\.‘i) much &ur[)ribed replied in these terms . “Did 1 promise 
)ni! that I would shew you Krishna 

Advaita — “Yes, and here^'tre many who can testify to the 
I a 1" 

Gauranga blushed. He said, he has been informed that 
hr had his fainting fits and that, on such occasions, he some- 
iiuKs laved. Possibly, on one such occasion ho made such 
a loolish promise. Put is .t generou^ now to ask one to fulfil 
an impossible promise made wl^en he was in an unconscious 
slate ? 

Sribash, (another principal follower,)— “When you are in 
>(•111 natural state, as now, it is tlicn that you lave ; but when 
yui are in your transcedental state, you open your heart to us.” 

(iauranga— “I have been told that some wonderful feats 
!i INC been done by me. I believe it, be(;ause you all say so. 
Put believe me when I tell you that, don’t know how 
wonders come about. Certainly, I hjive no'contrC)! over them, 
they come or not of their own accord. Perhaps God Krishna 
works them through me while I am unconscious, to serve a 
purpose. If the revered Advaita wishes to see the form of 
God Krishnp, let him shut his eyes, keep quiet, and the 
beloved God may so favor hipi.” 
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This advice was followed 1) Advaita. He soon entered 
into a state of trance and Krtshna in his heart. He 
vras awakened after a time and ;j described his f^rperieiire 
to the delight and wander of his l'.‘:,’ow-bhaktas. 

One of the wonders whic.'. r.nst impressed his followers 
was the dazzling light that emiUjil from hiS body when he 
attained to his Divine state. '\ h' light was so dazzling tliai 
the fiercest rays of the Indian sun, in the noon, [laled before n. 
This is not a poetical description, nut what actually took {)la< 
and which was minutely descrUN d by his biographers. \V<‘ 
may give a more detailed desenp^un of this light in a liiuin; 
number.*' 



'Spontaneous spiritual 

MANIEESTATION. 



In our last, we had only space enough to announce the 
spiritual manifestations that ^ere going on in a hospital in the 
Ilhagalpur District. The hospital is in charge o 5 ^ medi- 
cal man, a graduate of the University. We received the 
following letter from him in connection with this affair : 

“October io, 1908. 

“I beg to approach you with a very strange case of ghostly 
pranks which has simply bewildered me, and I hope you will 
kindly send me your advice as to lft>w I can get rid of the 
ghosts. I have been so "much worried and frightened by 
the occurrence that I have been Obliged to change my quarter. 

“Originally I had my quarter within the hospital compound. 
I lived there with ray wife, two children and my elder 
brother’s wife, a widow. I have \)een the medical officer 
here since the last five years. On the 23rd of September last, 
Wedtaesday, at about 2-30 a. m. in die morning, a loud knock 
was heard on the dodr of the room occupied by my sister- 
in-law. We took it to be the work of thieves, and immediately 
made a search all round but nothing was found. Next day 
at about the same time *at night, another knock was heard. 
And, as thieves are rampant here just now, we made a. 
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more elaborate search after them without being able to find 
out the offender. 

“On the third day, brick-bats began to fall froliV all sidf s 
from the morning tiR dusk. \Vc received about 50 or 60 
of them throughout the day. After nightfall we began to hear 
knocks on all the doors. We, theieiipon, made arrangements 
to keep up a strict watch throughout the night. A gentleman 
of the place volunteered to help us, and we and my servant 
and the cook, kept up watching till 3 o’clock in the morning 
with lights, and wooden clubs. We [>asscd the night in the 
V'yandah of the house. t 

“After wc took up our position in the vi'nifnLih^ knocks 
began to be heard incessantly. As soon as knocks were heard 
at a certain door and we ran towards it, they ceased at 
once and fresh knocks* were heard at another place. It 
appeared to us that some invisible force was amusing itscll 
by putting us to all this tToub’lc. It was in this way tlrat 
\vf; passed the whole night. 

“On another night four ^ or five men kept the watch or> 
tlie vera7idah with a gun. The gun was fired several times, 
but with no better result. This state of things continued 
for a few nights together. ‘ We were then obliged to change 
our quarters. But here also we were not allowed rest. For, 
though two nights successively everything passed off smoothly 
the disturbances commenced on the third. We used to 
take our food in our original dwelling place but slept in our 
new lodging. Brick-bats were thrown only when my sister-in 
jaw went to take her food in ohr old house. But nothing 
of the sort happened when I or my wife went there. 
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“I ,have said that we passed only two quiet days at our 
new quarters. But fiom the third night knocks began to 
li( herfrd again at the side where my sister-in-law used to sleep. 
( )ne night we changed places, and I J^ept with my wife at the 
s]dc where my sister-in-law slept before. And as was expected 
no knocks w'ere now heard on that side but they followed 
I 'y sister-in-law and were heard at the place previously 
I'fcupied by my wife and myself. No stones wcie thrown 
1!' <'ur new lodging. They were thrown in large numbers only 
iR^n my sister-in-law went to our old place, and only a 
i.w of them fell w'hen mf wife went there. Butjf myself 
0 any other male memhei went there no disturbance ;vas 
l(-iiiid to occur. 

“After we had stopped at our new' quarters for 4 or 5 days 
l!i< ‘jC knocks somewhat changed thei/ character. At first there 
wf te gentle raps on the door, but they gradually changed their 
\(<lume and intensity and becAme^loud knocks which generally 
liightened ever) bod). Spmetimes knocks were heard within 
the abnirah containing mcdf:ines. On a few occasions 
>(ninds were heard within the abnirah even at day time, 
riui knocks continued without cessation even if a large 
number of people were [iresent al the door. What however 
liappencd afterwards was simply astounding, and we were 
< 'bilged to remove from our new house also. • 

“Up to this time there wrerc‘"only raps and knocks and 
''howering of brick-bats. But now the mosquito-curtains began 
to be swayed to and fro with • great force at night after we 
liad gone to bed. Cold ^draughts of air which sent a thrill 
ilnough our«sysiem, began to be blown within the curtains 
Pans were sudderdy taken Jiway from our beds and that 
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with great force. These fresh antics on the part of the spirit, 
or whatever you might call them, naturally frightened 
A good deal and we sought refuge in another hQi'se as 
I tdld you. « 

**I forgot to mention one fact. When in our old houbt, 
on two occasions^ during the day lime, though all the 
doors and windows were kept closed and there was no o[)ening 
even for the admission of a needle into the room, we wert. 
astonished to receive a shower of brick-bats on our cot. Thus 
matter was found to be passed through matter apparently. 
Brick-bats were pelted even on cookjng pots when cooking was 
going on. One day a few gentlemen visited our house to 
things for themselves. We were seated on a wooden cot 
and discussing the matter. As soon as, however, one of us 
remarked that we might hear a knock if we could wmt 
only a few minutes, there was a loud knock on the door which 
was quite close to us. « 

"Besides raps and loud knocks we heard also scratchings 
on the doors. One day whe^n the knocks were going on, wt 
said amongst ourselves, ‘we must vacate the house at onct' 
and the knocks ceased immediately. On another occasion 
as soon as we said, ‘we. have been fortunately spared to 
day from any disturbances* and the knocks were renewed 
at once. So it .was quite plain that the invisible force was 
near us and readily ‘ understood us. Yesterday, after hivving 
removed to our new lodging, we have not as yet come across 
any fresh developments. It is not exactly our intention to 
give publicity to our experiences through your journal. But 
"Ve are quite sick of these antics and we folicit your 
help in getting rid of these disagreeable occurrences. We 
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are quite willing to meet any reasonable expenses in getting 
things to their original state.” 

In rf.ply to the above, we wrote him as follows in 
‘e'lTect : — * 

‘Tt is the work of a spirit but not a wicked one, niosi 
probably that ofu relation. He wants to open communication 
with you. You better ask him who he is and what be 
wants.” And then we suggested how he should try to open 
communication. We also told him that, what he thinks a mis 
fortune, may possibly change into a very great blessing ! In 
reply*to the above we got the following : — 

“OcTor.KR 20, V908. 

“Sir, — I am' delighted to receive your favour of the 18th 
inst. After I had written my first letter the following in 
cidents have taken place: 

“We stopped for four days in o*lir new house and during 
the time did not feel anytijing amiss. Within that time 
nothing happened in our old liouse also, so we came 
back there. We are now in our original house again. As 
soon as however we came there, 6 or 7 stones were thrown 
during the day on the roof of the house, and about 3 or 4 
within the rooms, and a few knocks were heard on the 
doors for two days successively. The. nights were rather 
quiet. 

“From the third day, however, t,he manifestations assumed 
a new form. Hitherto "the disturbances occurred without 
any bodily injury to us, but now master ghost took a fancy 
to cut practical jokes on us. The doors were suddenly 
closed and ^my sister>in-lail^ began to recieve blows and slajw 
ori her person. We heard ,^he sound of blows. JShc was 
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ill so pinched on her body. Even my wife was not spared. 
Slie also received the same treatment, but not with so much 
force as my sister-in-law did. , • 

“One day an <;/<? i (arum) was found to drop from the 
<'eiling to the floor of the room. Thus matter was sent 
through matter ! An earthen pot was kc[)t Iillcd with ashes. 
In the presence of all of us this earthen pot was suddenly 
iinl)ued with life; it turned itself, thiew down its contents 
and then resumed its former position. .Some skins of potatoes 
\v(je kept at a place, and these were now thrown on the head 
<>l my sister-in-law • Now and t^ien bael leaves are being 
showered on her devoted head which of course were brought 
Imm a distance. 

“One night a Hrahmin appeared to my sistei -in-law in 
her dream and said^ ‘if you ask me to come I sliall come 
and if you tell me to go I shall go away.’ 'rhere was 
n<» more disturbance on that pauNVular night and day. And, in 
Older, to prove the truth of tlie Brahmin’s statement 1 asked my 
si^ler-in-law the following nigjpl to desire that the .‘Spirit should 
.i[)pear. No sooner had she desired it, than there fell three 
brickbats on the cot in the room underneath the mosuuito 
(111 tains, and three or four knocks were heard on the door. 
She then desired tluiKliere should be no repetition of such 
tilings, and everything stopped. Though of course nothing 
was heard of the ghosts onf-that particular night, but we ^:now 
that the ghosts have not altogether left us. 

“Your letter of the i8th instant reached us at 3 p. m. 
Everything was quiet before the receipt of this letter. After I 
made over the letter to the members of the- house or 
[icrusal, two small pieces of cotton, besmeared with see nt, 
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w^re plifgged in the ears of my sister-in-law, after the manner 
Indians are in the habit of using attar. It was afterwards 
found that the scent used was from a j)hial of essence kci)i 
in the room. After sometime when she was in the cook 
shed, her wrapper was taken away from another room and 
thrown on her body ! 

“Besides the incidents stated above, various other things 
are also hapi)ening now and then, which shewed that the 
spirit meant to play jokes on my sister-in-law. The gho^r 
has '-evidently a large fund of humour in him. We ha\.j 
now learnt from cxperienci? that if we talk about lj;e spini, 
he will shew by liis action that he is near us and hearing us. 

“A phial of essence was kept in a closed box umii r 
lock and key. This was brought out, the stopper was remov 
cd, and a large (juantity of .scent was poured on the head 
of my sister-in-law. d'he bo\ was then found to be clostd 
like before. Some of us weie inciilentally talking about mon'.>, 
and, in an instant, a rupee and five pice weie biouglU out 
from a closed bo\ and were uropped in our jnesence. 'Mils 
box, like before, was also found closed under lock and key. 

’“According to >our insiruclion we made slster-m-law s:i 
quietly with a piece ol paper and pencil.^ In a few minutes lu r 
hand began to shake. 'I'hcn she complained that she lelt vciy 
bad^ in her heart. The hand was, it seemed, trying to write, 
and she wrote out ‘something on the ]jiece of paper 
which I beg to send hciewilh."^ Then she fell down quite 

senseless and muttered out the following : — 

_ - — 

i * From ilie two or three lines of scidwl written by her, we have bem 
Able to decipher only the following :—“J shall not tell you now. Dor. 1 
flje afraid. 1 love you.” — Ed. /'» S. .1/. 
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“ 'I love you most dearly. I have come to see you as 
wc have not met for an age. I feel sorry if you syffer. I 
asked you to use scent, but you did not listen to me. I 
therefore myself put scent on your body. I bid you not to go. 
I touched you to remind you of me, for you have forgotten 
me. I however did not forget you.’ 

•‘She went into fits of this nature eight times in the course 
i)\' this day, and every time spoke to us intelligently. She 
always falls senseless having said ‘I have come’ and clenches 
her fists and she awakes saying T go ’ ” 

'Ihe .medical man in charge of Ine hospital, when he came 
to know' that it was the work of an unseen agency, at 
once came to the conclusion that the agency was no other than 
a ghost. 

In this country the belief is that those spirits, who manifest 
thomselves, are low and generally evil. So the medical 
man wrote to us for help and advice how to get nd of the 
devil. We, how’ever, suspected that the ghost was either a 
hicnd or relation, at least a harmless one, who was trying 
to draw attention, Wc wrote to the medical officer to that 
I fleet. His letters printed above speak lor themselves. The 
subsequent doings of the spirit are still more wonderful. He 
’ has, at last, announced himself to be the husband of the 
widowed lady. . Now that communications have been opened 
4, the spirit-husband is talking and talking incessantly. Our 
( orrespondent writes that his sayings and doings would form 
a big volume. We shall narrate the subsequent events in 
our next. Our correspondent says tlat he is absolutely certain 
that the spirit is no other than his dead brother. One 
reason for this supposition is tliat he is talking in a way 
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v^liich ifis dead brother only could do, —he is cognisant of all 
the fanyly secrets. He has summoned his other brothers to 
to him, so that he can talk to them.^ He is in the highest 
spirits, always practising practical jokes on his delighted wife. 
'I'hey suflered a*sad bereavement, but now they are happy, 
rhcy feel the presence of their dead dear one constantly. 
He i)roves his presence not only by talk but by many wonder 
I 111 physical manifestations. Just observe one thing. He 
hii'' declared that he can do bettci in darkness than in 
liglh* The mischief is that the good spirit is not willing 
that his wife should be pestered by sight-scers and curiosity- 
mongers. 



HOW TO FOKM CIRCLES. 

i<X>s 

'fiT \T brilliant spiritual paper, Reason^ says : — 

“Why not develop your latent mediumistic powers ? 

“Every one is mediumistic to a greater or lesser degree. 

“The difference between the producer and the non-product, r 
of spiritual phenomena is as the difference between devclop' tl 
and undeveloped psychic ^forces. 

“The great world of intelligence.^ on another plane is ready 
— and eager— to demonstrate lo >ou the fact of the <‘oi, 
tinuity of life after death, and the natuic of the after life. 

“Can you conceive of a' moio sacred piivilegc than ih t 
of communicating with ‘dead’ relatives and friends — and thi^ 
in the privacy of your own home, with none save }oui 
intimates present ? 

“Suppose you begm to-day.” 

lJut how«to*open cogimunicalion \\ith the deadi? 
have already stated how spiritual Cfirclcs are formed. Th*; 
Mystic also points out the way thus : — 

The word ‘Spiritualist’ does not correctly describe those 
who believe in uninterrupted existAice. Gerald Massey consi- 
dered ‘Naturalist’ a more fitting term, there being nothing 
supernatural in intercourse between this world and the next, 
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the inhabitiints of which are human beings in every respect 
similar to ourselves, and in most cases having their spiritual 
faculties bound up in a material such as our own bodies are 
composed of, only less dense. Perhaps^what would interest 
our readers most wpuld be simple instructions as how best to 
< ommunicate with those who are really anxious to approach us. 
Of course a medium is reciuired, and the fact that no one 
knows what constitutes such a person is no drawback. We 
only know that medium is the vessel in which the power 
dr.iwn ^fom each sitter by our unseen friends is blended, 
icndeied tangible, and in this form used as a bodyjn a 
place of thiit lost wherom we sec and touch and hear those 
vho are related to us by ties of interest and affection. 

A convenient number for a circle would be from six 
lo twelve, both sexes being iepicscntcd,»ancl meeting for about 
Iwo hours, say 8 to 10 p m., fortnightly from October to 
March, cold weather being desiralMe^ Exclude all light from 
'.he room, lock the door l» guard against intrusion j turn 
the gas very low, and sit around suitable table, on which 
>our hands rest, palms down. Ordinary cheerful conversation 
a g<cat help towards obtaining necessary conditions, or 
singing or music may be indulged in to ihduce harmony. 

Ta[)s will almost immediately be heard on the table, 
and It shoyld be explained to the invisible intcjll^cnpc that the 
following code will be observed : One, No ; Two, Don’t 
know ; Three, Yes. Then the most important question is : 
Are we sitting correctly ? Once iri your proper places, messages 
may be obtained by repeatijig the alphabet and noting the 
letters at which a tap is heard. There is nothing absurd 
or childish in this method, af it is in daily use between 
B 
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liOndon and New York and other cities. The reason . for 
placing sitters is that we throw off different colors, a,nd discord 
would be produced ,by placing two people of the same colour 
side by side. About one person in ten is a medium, and, 
having discovered to which sitter this title applies, ask 
whether he or she should remain in the circle or retire 
to the cabinet, that is, a curtained enclosure, containing a 
chair, wherein the spirits build up or may be for somcthrng, 
fiossibly invisible, wherewith they speak in direct voice. 

The whole matter is vciy simple, really a ijucStion ol 
chcnffstiy, and there is not the slightest danger, provided 
those taking part in the meetings arc honourable men and 
women. There is only one thing to avoid, and that is 
sitters of a jealous disposition, as the influence of su(.h 
i"* poisonous and detnmental to the attainment of the highebi 
and best results. 



SPIRITUALISM NOT SPIRITISM. 



Sharp Conirovlrsy in Siocui.ar Press at Batile 
Creek, Micii. 

SoMf-: evAngclibt^ cnrouragcd by the preachers of Battle 

* 

( uik, Mich., together with the ravings of the magician 
Kellar, made an atiack upon Spiiitiialism, through the columns, 
lour in number, of the Sunday Journal- Record. The “vateran 
lighter,' Dr Peebles, replied to the attack on the following 
Sunday in a sharp, stinging manner. 

The following Sunday but one the Rev. C. S. L. came 
lo the rescue of the evanijelist, who trades in the gospel 
"I theology, in about a column, tasking Dr. Peebles several 
'luestions, and quoting the Bible liberally. The following 

Dr. ^ Peebles’ characteristic and critical reply. We take 
l«ieasure in giving it to our readers : , 

HV DEFINITION OF SPIRITUALISM.# 

this \friter, C. S. L., states thJt Dr. Peebles^ definition 
of Spiritualism is very different from “the lectures that he had 
heard upon Spiritualist platforms;” Quite likely — and what 
of it ? Different preachers preach different doctrines from their 
pulpits — so different that they ifrill not exchange pulpit services 
one with another. What is gonuine gospel in one Christian 
pulpit is heresy in another No ^vangelical preacher, however 
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talented, would be allowed to preach in a Catholic pulpit, 
nor a Baptist in an Episcopalian ptilpit, and sp all alon^ 
the religious gamut ^ of the creeds. By the way, nineteen 
Episcopalian rectors have recently, s.iys the Literary Digest ^ 
“gone over into the Roman Catholic church.” What is l«) 
be the end of this religious restlessness? 

This gentleman, C. S. L., never heai J a genuine Spiritualist 
lecturer, or pastor, thrust “poisoned arrows at Christianity 
or the churches.” These, if any, that did thus, were travelling 
materialistic spiritists, rather than real, rational, I'filigioiis 
Spirifualists. These latter have a profound reverence for ihi* 
inspired teachings of all the world’s Ihblcs. among the oldest 
of which arc the Vedas of the Hindus, tlie Zend-Avesta ol 
the Parsecs, the Tripitaka of the Buddhists, whose Bible 
is eleven times the sue of ours, and teaches the very highL“>i 
system of ethics — such as, /‘lie who i enounces the world 
and does all for others, Mias taken the first two steps ni 
the path to Nirvana.” 

BIBLES AND TIIEIR REVISION-^. 

God, as the Apostle Peter taught, is “no respectoi ol 
persons,” neither is he a respector of nations. And so all 
Oriental nations have their Bibles, their very Sacred Book^ 
Our Bible, Ki^g James* version, has been improved, translated, 
and re-tralislated, and levised, and re-iovised many times since 
WycklilTe’s time, 1340-1380 A. D. But there is one Bihlt 
that requires no revision at clerical hands— it is God’s Bible 
the Bible of Nature — the great colossal Universe ; and evei y 
blade of grass, and every gafien flower, and every towering 
mountain and glittering star is a chaptar ill God’s trans 
cendentally magnificent and 'divinely inspired Bible. 
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THE RE^. C. S. L’s BELIEF IN JESUS CHRIST QUESTIONED. 
This Christian gentleman who so sharply criticised me 
in last SuTJday's Journal-Record tells the public very graciously 
that he is a “believer in Jesus Christ.” ^Honestly upon Bible 
oiounds, I doubt this — and, so doul/ing, I propose to try 
him— -test him by the New Testament recorded words of 
the Master himself. 

The command to “go into all the world and preach 
the Gospel,” was to make believers — and “these signs,” said 

Jesus, “shall follow them that believe They shall 

si)cak with new tongues, the)^ shall take up serpents, they shall 
lay hands on the sick and they shall recover;” (Mark 
\Vl, 17-18). Now then, do these signs follow C. S. L. ? 
I las he the gift* of tongues, does he take up serpents, does 
in* lay hands on the sick and heal them ? If not, then, 
'i[ion New Testament grounds, he is an unbeliever, notwith- 
standing his statement Again,*Jcsus said, “He that believeth 
on me, the w’orks that I do slAll he do also, and greater 
works than these shall he do, for I go to my Father.” 
Now then, putting it scjuarely, does the Rev. C. S. L. 
actualjy do “great, r works” than Jesus ('hrist did ? No 
dodging, no wriggling— do you. Brother C. S. L., do “greater 
woiks” than did Jesus Christ ? If not, then you belong to the 
category of unbelievers ; and Jesus expressly said, “He that 
believeth not shall be damned ^katakrino is 'the Greek 
word here used, and in the revised version the word em- 
ployed is ‘condemned.’)” And in Revelations we are told 
that the “fearful and the unbelieving shall have their part 
in the lake which burneth^ with fire and brimstone, which 
the second death.” Here^ in this textual, biblical grasps 
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I leave Brother C. S. L. sorrowfully, yet hopefully, because 
of God’s infinite goodness, and because Jesus, we are told, 
“preached to the spirits in prison.” 

This religious critic, C. S. L., calls my (the doctoi's’) 
attention to an allegedf description of Spiritualism, recorded in 
I. Tim., IV., 1-2-3, “Now, the Spirit speaTiicth expressly that ' 
in the latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving; 
heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils ; speaking lus 
in hypocrisy, and having their consciences seared with a hoi 
iron ; forbidding to marry and commanding to abstain from 
meats,” etc. These are the Apostle Paul’s words, and Paul was 
a S{ 3 iritualist, because wliile he prayed he was “in a trani'e 
because he knew a man “caught up to the third heavLMi,' 
that is the third sphere of spiritual existence, and because, 
while writing to the Corinthians, he describes, among tin 
spiritual phenomena, signs and gifts, “the discerning of spints' 
(clairvoyance). But, to the above quoted passage, the last 
part of which — “forbiddiftg to marry,” was used in the Iasi 
century by Protestants to dub Catholics, because their priests 
do not marry. Considering the number of divorces in Michi 
gan, Paul’s advice may have a wider meaning to-day, foi 
According to statistics the^-e are 10,518 divorce cases pending, 
and there has been an increase of 500 per cent, in llu* 
last nine years — a very sad condition of connubial affaiis. 
Where is “the lemedy ?» But more particularly to the above 
scriptural passage, which my critic refers to Spiritualism. 
This I squarely deny and contend that if Paul’s propheti* 
vision extended down to our time he must have had a 
direct reference to our presenttday sectarian theology, saying 
something like this : “Now, the spirit of inspiration speaketh 
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expressly that in these latter times, the i8th, 19th and 20th 
oeuturics,* many theologians shall depart from the faith— faith 
in the fatl^rhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the ministry 
of angels, and the restitution of things.” (Acts III — 21), giving 
heed to such seducing spirits as gain, ^aft, selfishness, mono- 
poly, costly chufch edifices, bigotry, superstition and creeds 
that bind and crush the noblest aspirations of the human 
soul. 'Phese are surely “seducing spirits.” And Paul further 
says, “doclilnes of devils (demons),” that is, such doctrines 
as a “war in heaven,” a serpent talking to Eve in the 
Gardt*i, the “total depravity of man,” and “future endlc<*s 
hell torments.” Paul migh« well call these outgrown doctrines, 
“doctrines of devils.” Such is my exegesis of the above 
passage. 

My fraternal ciitic, C. S. L., calls my special attention 
to several verses in the ninth chapter of St. Mark’s gospel, 
reading, “If thine hand offend thee, cut it off. It is better 
for thee to enter into life majpied, than having two hands 
to go into hell, into the fire that shall not be quenched. 
And if thine eye offend thee,* pluck it out. It is better 
for thee to enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, 
thah, having two eyes, to be cast into hell-fire, where the 
worm dielh not, and the fire* is not quenched.” To the 
casual biblical reader these are very threatening passages, 
and accordingly Mr. Rainsford Ferris, of* Port Chester, N. 
Y., on the 28th of last January, not properly understanding 
the above passage, went down into his cellar and nearly 
severed his right hand from the wrist by laying it on a 
block and striking it with a hatrhet. T.atfir he was taken trv 
•a hospitali 
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But what does the word hell mean? 

This hell, hell-fire, Gehenna, or Valley of Hinnonr, is. 
still close to Jerusalem, on the south, and is now a finely 
cultivated field. I repeat, this hell, this Gehenna, this Valley 
of Hinnom, is now^' covered with lovely vineyards. 

When visiting Jerusalem a number or years ago, myself ' 
and our party went over into thi.s biblical hell, this Valley 
of Hinnom, and saw there growing delicious grapes. 

Honestl}, I plucked and ate most luscious grapes in 
hell, the very hell described in the ninth chapter of St. 
Mark’s gospel. The worms there long ago died, tne un 
quenchable fires were long ago quenched and tlie land in 
this Hinnom valley has been well cultivated and beautiful 
vineyards and semi-tropical fruit-trees are there growing. 

Heaven and hell are more conditions than locations and 
heaven is to be attained only through a good, heavenly, 
and Christ-like life. Paul said,.%“we are saved by IIis (Christ’s) 
life.” 

l.S SPIRITOj.LI.sM SA1.\NIC? 

My reviewer, C. S. I/., says, “I consider Spiritualism 
l>ositively Satanic in oiigin.” On the contrary, returning 
the compliment, I consider Spiritualism absolutely divine 
in origin, God himself being Spirit, pure, imminant and 
omnipotent. The religious gamut runs thus. Spirit, spirituality, 
spiritual-mindedness, spiritual truth. Spiritualism. 

As to Satan, I know little or" nothing, never having 
seen or been introduced to His Majesty. True, I have read 
in Revelations of Satans as described by the poet Milton ; 
and I have read in Revelations of Satans being bound in chains, 
for a “thousand years.” '' 
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In V Chronicles, XXL, it is said that “Satan stood 
up and provoked David to number Israel," which was probably 
good advice. 

In Job I., 6, we are informed that when “the sons o( 
Ciod came to present themselves before the Lord, Satan came 
also among them.” Such an aspiration for good society 
(»n the part of Satan was certainly commendable, and hi*^ 
industry, I am sure, was never questioned. And Jesus, in 
one of his strenuous moods, said unto Peter, “Get thee 
behind me, Satan,” but surely Peter never was engaged in 
a “w 5 r in heaven,” nor was he bound for “a thousand years. 

I find nothing in Satan, his good or his ill, that Velates 
to Spiritualism, but discover many characteristics in him 
in his low estate, that very forcibly apply to institutional 
C'hiistianity, which is really a pa^ani/ied Christianity, with 
creeds as tags attached thereto. Jesus Christ neither wrote 
nor inspired any creed, but* said, “by this shall all men 
know that ye aie my disciples, if have love one for another.” 

'Phe terrible wars — wars rtost savage, oppressions the 
most desperate, tyrannies the most horrible, tortures the most 
terrible, and all this, in the name of Christianity, savor'i 
(*f the “Satanic.” • , 

All through the 17th, to near the middle of the i8th 
century^ witch-hunting, and witch-burning we^-e richly enjoyed 
by religious professors. On the*i6th of* February, 1558, 
the sentence of condemnation and death was passed upon 
all the heretics of the Netherlands. Some of these were 
noted scholars and scientists. And “three millions of people,” 
think of it— men, womeii and children— were condemned 
to the scaffold in three lints (see Motley*s Republic, Vol. 
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2, page 310). Protestants and Catholics alike were equally 
guilty of imprisoning, hanging, burning and beheading heretics 
in the name of the Christian religion. Is it strange, then, 
that there are agnostics, free-thinking materialists, and a dis" ’ 
inclination on the p^t of so many to connect themselves 
with the churches ? Understand me, kind reader, I am not 
saying one word against the genuine inspirations of tli«“ 
Scriptures, — the Vedas, the Zend-Avesta, the Tripitaka or 
any other semi-inspired book, — they all have their religious 
values,— nor against the living Christ, nor against the triir* 
Christianity of the Christ — in these I believe — buU I am 
talking of this sectarian spurious churchianity that builds 
walls of division, establishes narrow creeds and persecutc^ 
royal-souled men for being unbelievers and so-called heretics. 

The Buddhists, palled “heathen” and “heretics,” constituti- 
the largest religious bbdy in the world and they have never 
been known to persecute or massacre unbelievers, as did 
the Christian Spaniards in conquering Mexico. I see by the 
Literary Digest that alreacjy a Buddhist priest, with several 
attending monks, has reached London to do missionary woi k 
among the Christians of England. Quite possibly they may 
come to America. 

WHAT DO^S SPIRITUAL1S31 STAND FOR ? 

This (luestion is very often and very naturally asked by 
thinkers ami philosophically inclined investigators, '^peaking 
only for myself, I have to say, Spiritualism, the direct opposite 
of atheism, materialism, mercenary spiritism, and persecuting 
sectarianism, stands for God, the absolute Cause of causes 
and Infinite Energy, Life, Pur^se, Will, Wisdom and Love 
of the measureless universe. ^ It stands for thd living Christ, 
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or the Christianity of the Christ, summed up in love to 
Gpd, love to Man and the ministry of angels ; it stands for 
the Logps that overshadowed the mediatorial Man of Galilee ; 
• it stands for Krishna, for T.ord Gauranga, and all of the 
world’s grandly inspired saviours, FAlvation meaning soul 
growth ; it stands for religion, pure and undefiled as de-r 
cribcd by St. James ; it stands for temperance, defining tem- 
perance as the moderate use of things beneficial and total 
abstinence from everything injurious to health and happiness ; 
it stands for the statement that holiness is indispensable 10 
happiaess in all worlds ; it stands for prayer and heavenly 
inspirations; it stands felt premonitions, impression^, and 
heavenly ecstacies ; it stands for present clay demonstrations 
of a future life ; it stands for messages of love from the 
higher life through visions, trances and other spiritual pheno 
mena ; it stands for arbitration arrtl peace in the place of 
wars ; it stands for eijual rights and for ecjual opportunities 
for all in every station of lift^; it stands for the protection 
of honest toilers and tlAi overthrow of child-labor in fac 
tories ; it stands for the piotection of harmless animals and 
the beautiful birds of plumage ; it stands for socialism in 
the* sense of the golden rule of Christ ; and further, for 
all the reforms that result, or necessarily must result, in 
the brotherhood of all races, and those holy sympathies 
that connect the world visible with the world invisible and 
immorfe&l. ^ • 

It destroys the fear of death* encourages th*e desponding, 
comforts the sick, an^ gently, tenderly, biushes away the 
mourner’s tears, while pointing them to the loved in heaven. 

If my unknown friend, 'C. S. L., has any better religion 
than this, I shall be pleased to know it, for in these waning, 
sunset days, 1 seek onlyi for the true, the good and the 
Spiritual, f 
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[n order that our readers may keep up the continnily with his fomier 
ailiclcs, vve reproduce, in the present number, tlie concluding article ol 
of Ml. Hamlin Garland, as published m “hACiybody’s Magazine.” 

The Prorlem of “Spirit’^ Idkntitv. 

'I'liK reader will have observed that up to the present moment 
I have not emphasized in any way the question of the identity 
of the “intelligences” which have manifested themselves, 
'rhe reason for this lies in the fact that throughout the ex* 
[leriments .so far recorded I w'as still seeking evidence con- 
cerning the facts and prod^sses of inediumship. However, 
having been convinced reason of these experiments, 
supported by those of Lombroso, Morselli, and llottazzi) that 
the facts of mediumship exist, I was ready to take up definitely 
the question of “spirit” identity. It is the results of 
experimentation in this field that I am now to record. 
It IS the final .and most elusive part of the proljlem— it 
may turn ouf to be the inso^uble part of the problem. 

If you ask why it should be insoluble, I reply, because 
it concerns the mystery of death, and it may be that it 
is not well for us to penetrate the ultimate shadow. At 
any rate, among all the men of the# highest rank who admit the 
reality of apparitions and voicer, there are but few as yet 
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who are willing to assert that the dead manifest themselves. 
By this J mean that though some of them, like Crookes, 
•for example, believe in “the intervention of discarnate in- 
telligences,” even they are not ready to. -grant that these intelli- 
gences are thei’i grandfathers returning to the scene of then- 
earthly labors. 

I said something like this to Miller and Fowler, when 
we met at the club one afternoon not long after the last 
meeting of Cameron’s amateur psychical society, and I added . 
“I m’ist confess that most of the ‘spirits’ I have met seem 
to me merely parasitic efr secondary personalities (l,p use 
Maxwell’s term), drawn from the psychic or from myself. 
Nearly every one of the mediums I have studied has had at 
least one ‘guide’ whose voice and habit of thought weu. 
perilously similar to his own. This?, in some cases, has been 
laughable, as when ‘Rolling Thunder,’ a Sioux chief (Indians 
are all chiefs in the spirit worjd), appears and says, ‘Coot 
efening, friends ; id iss a nice| night alretty.’ And yet i 
have seen a whole roomful of people receive communications 
from a ‘spirit’ of this kind with solemn av;e. I burn with 
shame for the sitters and the psychic wlien this kind of thing is 
going on.” 

“Vou visit the wrong mediums,” said Fowler. “Sucli 
psychics^ are on a low plane. J never go* to, those who 
associate with Indians.’' • 

“But mediums are all alike in this respect. I don’t 
suppose Mrs. Smiley leulues that ‘Maudie’ would be called 
by a doubter a falsetto disguise of her own voice, and ‘Wil- 
bur’ a shrewd and humorous personification of her subcons- 
cious self; or, if she doea^ she probably ascribes it, in 
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accordance with the spiritualistic belief, to the process of 
materialization which takes force from the mediuim Never 
but once have I had the impression of being in the pre- 
sence of a real ‘spirit^ personality, and that happened to 
me only a few days ago.” ‘ 

“It must have been an extraordinary experience to have 
made so deep an impression upon you,” said Fowler. 

“Yes, it was extraordinary. It had the personal element 
m it to a much greater degree than any case I have hitherU) 
studied, and seemed a direct attempt at idontlficatirn on 
the part of a powerful and origindl individuality but recently 
‘[lassed out.’ It came about in this way • 

“I met, not long ago, at the home of a friend in a 
Western city, a woman who was said to be able to produce 
wliispeis independently *of her own organs of speech. I 
was assured by those in whoga I had confidence that these 
voices could be heard in f^he broad light of day, in the 
open air, anywhere the psychic Happened to be, and that 
her ‘work’ was of an exceptionally high character. I was 
keenly interested, as you may imagine, and asked for a 
sitting. Mrs. Haitley, as wp will call her, fixed a day and 
hour in her own hopse for the trial, and I went to the 
silting a few diiys later with high expectations of her ‘phase.’ 

I found her .Uving* in a sRiall frame house on a pleasant 
street, with nothing to indicate thde it was a meeting-place 
of mortals and their ‘spirit guides.* 

“Mrs. Hartley was quite evidently a woman of power 
and native intelligence. After a^^ few minutes of general 
conversation she took me up to her study orf the second 
floor, a sunny little den on the east side of the house, 
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which was not in the least suggestive of hocus pocus. A 
broad m^sion table, two bookcases, a few flowers, and a 
curious battered old black-walnut table completed the furnish- 
ing of the room, which indicated something rather studious 
.\nd thoughtful ir%the owner. 

“Mrs. Hartley asked me to be seated, and added, Tlease 
wnte on a sheet of paper the names of such fiiends as you 
would like to communicate with.’ She then left the room on 
some household errand, and while she was gone I wrote 
tlic nafjie of her ‘guide,’ ‘Dr. Cooke’ (out of compliment), 
.iiul added that of a musical* friend whom I will call ‘lirnest 
Alexander.’ I also wiote the names ‘Jessie’ and ‘David,’ 
folded the sheet once, and retained it under my hand. 
Upon hei return the psychic seated herself at the batteied oval 
i.iule, and taking up a pair of hinged school slates, began 
lo clean them with a cloth. am not going to detail my 
[ML cautions. You must take my (Jetective work for granted. 
In this case I was awaiting •the voices ; the slate-wntmg was 
giatuitous. She took the slates (between which I had dropped 
iij> slip of paper) and, putting them beneath the table, asked 
me lb hold one corner.” 

“.spirits” as companions. 

“I Ufisk they wouldn’t do that,” protested Eowler. “It 
isn’t necessary.” , • • 

“As w'e sat thus, silt told me that she had nevei been 
m a trance, and that she never permitted the dark. ‘I 
• foice my guides to work in the light,’ she said. She de- 
clared that the whispers which I was presently to hear, came 
to her und|pr all conditions^ and that her ‘spirit’ friends 
talked to her familiarly and* she went about her household 
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duties. She assured me that ‘they* were a great help and 
comfort to her. *Dr. Cooke* was her ever-present guide 
and counselor, and her father and brother were always near. , . 

“Evidently she did not stand in awe of them, for after 
half an hour’s wait she grew impatient and called out in 
an imperious tone, ‘Come, dear, I want you. Come, any 
body.’ Two or three times she spoke loudly clearly, as if 
calling to some one through a thick wall. This interested 
me exceedingly. Generally psychics are very humble an<l 
patient with their ‘guides.’ A few moments later the slates 
began to slam about so violcnt^y beneath the table thal 
her arm was bruised, and she protested sharply, ‘Don’t do 
that. You will break the slates and the table both !’ There 
upon the forces ciuieted down till only a 'peculiar quiver 
remained in the slates I could hear wTiting going on 
steadily. 

MKSSAOKS J kOM^ \ FRIEND. 

“At last a tap came f^) announce that the messages 
were written. The psychic withdrew the slates and handed 
them across the table to me. I opened them and took 
out my paper. On one slate was a message from ■ ‘Dr 
Cooke,’ the ‘guide’ : cm the other were these words, written 
in slate pencil : ‘/ would that you amid see me as I am 
now, still occupied, and happy to be busy* This wa^^ followed 
by four lines and three little maiks, evidently intended to 
symbolize a bar of music, and the whole was signed, ‘A". 
Alexander.* The writing was firm and manly, but I did. 
not recognize it as that of my friend. 

“The second trial resulted i!i this vague coin munication • 
*My dear friend, dott*t overdo^ Earth is but one life. Many 
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/ ftcalL / tried to ^ive expression to my one talent^ This 
was signed, 'Ernest Alexander' Both these replies, as you 
vee, were Very general in phraseology, but the third message 
rame closer to the individual: */ was so tired and not 
I am well and in tlie world of progress. Ernest 
'Alexander,' The bar of music again appeared, this lime 
much more ‘developed.’” 

Miller stopped me here. “All this is quite simple. Mrs. 
Hartley opened and read your note and, following up the clue, 
'.mply did some neat trick-writing beneath the table.” 

“It if not so simple as all that,” I answered. “She 
v.as interrupted about this time by the door-bell, and while *she 
v>a3 gone I wrote on another piece of paper: ‘Earnest, give 
■re a test of yoyr identity. Wiite a bar from’ — and I men- 
’ oned a sonata of his. This note I fc^ldcd closely and put 

0 an inside pocket. 

“In answer to this request,* when the medium returned 

1 got these pertinent words : ‘/ wap not a disappointment to 

•‘Xsclf hut I was at a point wKere nerve force failed met 
I his was signed 'Ernest' was accompanied by another 
sketchy bar of music. It all looked like a real attempt to give 
oie what I had asked for, and yet it, was the kind of reply 
\.'hich might have been made by the medium, had she known 
'he history, of my musical friend, or had she been able 
’0 take it out of my mind.” 

“Even that latter possibility is a violent assumption to 
me,” remarked Miller. 

ORIGINAL MUSIC PRODUCED. 

“So it is to me,” I • ansyrered. “I can’t really believe 

m thought traihsmission, and jiet — 1 then asked for the 

_ * 
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signature of the staff, and a small V was writljon in the 
bar above, and another bar was added. Now on ’ the 
slates there came (with every evidence of eager haste) intimate 
questions concerning Alexander’s family : ‘Is my wife cared 
for ?’ and the like. To these I replied orally. I must tell 
you that all along Alexander’s wife was referred to as ‘Mary,' 
which was wrong, although it was close to the actual name. 
Also, when after a time I began to speak of Alexander 
‘E. A.,’ the messages were signed in that manner, all of whicli 
would seem to argue a little confusion in the psychic’s mind. 

I’resently, while / held I he ^slale myself, the mystoriou- 
foico wrote : thank you for what you have done, I hav 

been told my mind is dcar^ which anus particularly full ot 
meaning to me, for the reason that my » friend’s mind wa 
clouded toward the o^osc of his life.” 

“All of which proves nothing,” insisted Miller. “You. 
friend, if I conjectuic righfly, was a well-known man, au'l 
the psychic could have ^^ead, ?nd probably did read, aP 
about his illness in the public pi ess,” 

“It may be so. About this time I began to hear i 
faint whisper, which seemed to conic fioin a point a little 
to the right of, and a toot or two above, the psychic’-) 
lips. This, she intormed me, was the voice of ‘Or. Cooke,' 
hei ‘guide.’ T , could catch only a few of thc" whispci e J 
words, and Mrs. Hartley w'as forced to repeat them. ‘Oi 
Cooke,’ thus interpreted, said, '‘Your friend Alexander i'. 
present, and overjoyed to talk with youl The conversation 
went on with both ‘Dr. Cooke’ and the psychic between 
the alleged spirit and myself h but even then I must admit 
that ‘Alexander’s* queries ai^d answers were ' to the point. 
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*‘Under«what seemed like test conditions 1 got two more 
jars bf music, both much more definite in form than the 
)thers ; and these, the whisper declared, were from the third 
movement of the sonata I had asked for. This message 
,vas accompanied by a curious little device like the letter 
t with a line drawn through it, and I said to myself : Tf 
his should prove to be a mark which Ernest used in signing 
us manuscript, something like Whistler’s butterfly, I shall 
nvc a fine test of thought transmission.’ 

“I now secured under excellent conditions the writing 
't a singular woid, winch was plainly spelled but meant 
lothing to me. It looked like *Isim^Jierc' In answer *to 
)ral (]uestioning the whisper said that these bars of music 
.Veto part of an unpublished manuscript, a fragment, which 
;ho composer had meant to call Tsipgh'ere.’ ” 

“What about the process ?” asked Miller. “Did the writing 
il)[)car to be supei normal ?” 

\ MUSICIAN JOINS Tyl-: CIRCLE. 

“Yes, and so did the whispeimg. I could detect no 
onnection between the lips of the psychic and the voice. 
:i one way or another I varied the conditions, so that I 
wis at last quite convinced of the psychic’s supernormal 
»()wer ; but that was not my quest. I w*as seeking proof of 
he identity* of the whisper with my friend ^Jexander. 

“Seeing that the chief means Si identification* might be 
;'i the music, I persuaded my friend blake, who is a fairly 
ompetent musician, to sit with me and decipher the score 
vhich ‘E. A.,’ persisted in setting down. I was now eager 
:o secure a complete, phrase |Of the music. I saw myself 
establishing, at| the least, the^ most beautiful case of mind- 
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tapping on record. ‘If we can secure the scor^ of an un- 
published manuscript of Alexander's composition we shall 
have worked a miracle/ I said to Blake. 

“Our first sitting, which took place in the home of a comnidn 
friend, was indefinite as to results ; but the second, held in 
Mrs. Hartley's study one bright morning, was very fruitful.* 
The powers started in at once as if to convince us both. 
Blake received a message written on a slate under his foot, and 
1 got the name Jessie^* with the word written beneath 
it. And the whispers which we had been hearing suddenly 
changed in character. The words became swift, iirpetuou‘5, 
imperious. 'Ztne off all the leavfs of a slate^ the voice com- 
manded. I understand at once, for in the previous sitting 
*E. A.' had seemingly found it difficult to draw a long line. 

“e. a.” directs playing of music. 

“We had brought some silicon slates of the book variety, 
and Blake now proceeded ,to rule one of them with the 
lines of a musical staff, ai^ on these slates, held as before, 
beneath the table, we begaVi to ge't bars of music of a character 
quite outside the knowledge of the psychic and myself, 
and, more remarkable still, the whispers, so the psych h 
informed us, were no^ longer from ‘Dr. Cooke/ ‘E. A.,’ bhe 
declared, was there »in person and directing the work. 

“Furthernjore, the requests that we now received were 
entirely differeftt in chaiacter from ‘Cooke’s’ impersonal re 
marks. The whispers were quick and masterful, wonderfully 
suggestive of ‘Alexander' in content. ‘He’ was humorous , 
‘he’ acknowledged mistakes in the score, calling them ‘slips of 
the pen.’ ‘He’ became highly technical in his conversation 
with Blake, talking of musiqai matters that lyere Greek to 
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me and, I venture to say, Coptic to the psychic. ‘He* correct- 
ed the no^tion himself, sometimes when Blake held the 
shtie, sometimes when 1 held it. Part of the time ‘he* 
indicated the corrections orally. ‘He* asked Blake to sing the 
air. • 

“At last ‘he’ broke off and imperiously said, ^Take the 
fable to the piano' This seemed to surprise the psychic, 
but she acquiesced, and we moved the small stand and 
our slates down to the little parlor ; and there, with Blake 
now holding the slate beneath the table and now playing 
ll^e notes upon the piano, Ihe score grew into a weird lijtle 
melody with bass accompaniment, which seemed to me at 
the moment exactly like a message from my friend Alexander. 
Tlie first bar went through me like the sound of his voice.” 

“Now you are getting into the upl)er air of spiritualism,” 
exulted Fowler. “You were tl\en receiving a message that 
hid dignity and meaning.” 

“So it seemed at the ihomenS^, both to Blake and to 
myself. The music was manifestly not the kind of thing 
that Mrs. Hartley could conceive. It was absolutely not 
commonplace. It was touched with technical subtlety, although 
simple in appearance. At last a complete phrase was written 
out and pj^rtly harmonized. This, ‘E. A.’ said, was the be- 
ginning of a little piece that hc\ had intended to call 
'Ungher^ or *Hungarte,* Clothing in all my long experience 
with psychics ever moved me like the first phrase of that 
^eet, sad 'melody. It seemed like the touch ofindentifi- 
cation I had been seeking,” 

% But your, friend Blake Ivas a musician,” interrupted 
Miller. “Andr how aboyt]|9MH9Sfp, subconscious self? Yon 
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are musical, and your mind is filled with your friend Alex- 
Ander’s music.” 

“That is true, and I had that reservation ail along. 
may have been made up of our combined subconscious selves 
— 1 admit all that ; but no matter. It, was still very mar.- 
velous, even on its material side, for some of this music 
was written in while the slates were in Blake’s entire control. 
He not merely put them under the table himself but withdrew 
them — the psychic only clutched one corner of them. Fui 
thermore, throughout all this composition ‘Einest’ was masiti 
of the situation. ‘Dr. Cooke*, was superseded. There was 
neither feebleness nor hesitation in the voice. I could now 
distinguish most of the words, and the dialogue went forward 
exactly as if a master musician wcie dictating to an in 
telligent amanuensis a*acw and subtle sketch.” 

“Did the medium look at the music ?” asked Miller. 

SEEMS TO REMKMIIKR CORUECTI.Y. 

“Yes, now and tlien.^ However, most of the corrections 
were put in upside down, as regards her position, and durin,;; 
the last sitting she appeared to be no more than a mciu 
onlooker. Once, as we sat holding the slate, ‘Ernest’ whisper 
ed to me: ^Blake h a fine fellotv. I met him hvite^^ 
“‘Can you tell me where?’ asked Blake. 

“ ‘// was' in. New Y^^rk O'/y,* was the reply ; then, after 
^ moment’s hesitation, 'It was at dinner— hot/i times V ‘You 
are right,’ said Blake, much impressed. ‘Can you tell me 
the places?’ 'One tvas on Fifth Aveyme. The other was--i 
cafit tell the location exactly \ but it was where we went 
down a short dight of steps* / ‘That is correct also,’ said 
Blake. ‘How many persons we^‘e there ?’ 'Five! ‘Quite right. 
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Can you^ tell me who they were ?’ ‘ Mary was tJiere^ 
and you^ of course ; but I ca)ii he sure of the others^ 

“Blake looked at me in astonishment, and our minds 
Hashed along the same line. Suppose he whisper were only a 
oil of clever ventriloquism, how did the psychic secure 
the information dbnveyed in this dialogue? It was given as I 
write it, with only a bit of hesitation once or twice ; and 
yet, it may have been merely thought transference.” 

WAS IT MIND-READING? 

'‘^Merely thought transference !” exclaimed Miller. “I con- 
Mcler thought transference quite as absurd as slate-writing.” 

Fowler interposed. “I* consider this a simple case oi 
spirit communication. You should be grateful for such a 
oeautiful response.” 

“'rhis significant fact is not to be pvcrlooked,” I resum- 
i.d : “the psychic secured almost nothing else that concerned 
( ither Blake’s affairs or my pwn. Mainly the whispers had 
lo do with ‘E. A.,’ which, of course, bears out ^Idler’s 
notion that the medium* coul^ deal only with what was 
public property. But this little colloquy about the dinners 
'11 New York is very convincing as far as mind-reading goes. 

“At the third sitting, Blakje again being present, ‘E. A.’ 
look control as before from the start, and carried forward 
the recording of the musical fragment. */ immtyou to fill 
'u the treble^ Blake^ hd said. ^ ‘//’j nothing but the bare 
melody now' Blake protested — T’m not up to this’; and 
the whisper came swiftly, * You're too f^iodest, Blake'; and 
a moment later it said, '/ hope you're not bored^ Garland! 
If all this was little play of the psychic’s devising it was 
very clevej|}y carried out?! (or after a few minutes of close 
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attention to Blake *E. A.* asked, with anxious hastrf, '‘Where". 
Garlaiid V ‘I am here,' I answered. ^ Don't go ^way^ ‘he' 
entreated. It was as if for the moment ‘he’ had lost sigjij 
of me by reason of fixing his attention upon Blake.” 

“That is singular !" exclaimed Fowler.^ “Their field ol , 
vision is evidently much more restricted than we thought.” 

“It must be very small indeed, for Blake and I sat 
touching elbows. Two or three times the whispering voict* 
called, ‘A Garland here?' and once it asked, 'What t. 
Garland doing? I see his ha?id moving,' I explained thaf 
I was making notes. 'Don't do it V was the agitated request.” 

“A very neat little touch,” remarked Miller. 

“AVe worked for a long time over this music, directed 
by the voice, both in the notation and ii? the execution 
of it. The lines were drawn for both bass and treble 
length-wise of the slate, and Blake found the little piece 
difficult to play, partly because the staves were on different 
leaves of the slate and partly because the notes, especially 
some of those put in at the beginning by the composei, 
were becoming blurred. It was marvelous to see how 
exactly these dim notes were touched up by the myste 
rious pencil beneath the table-. But our progress was slow 
‘E. A.’ was very patient, though now and then he plumply 
opposed his wiU to Blake’s. Once, especially, Blake exclaim 
ed, ‘That can’t be fight !’ ^ 

"'Yes, it is rights insisted *E. A.' 

“ ‘But it is very unusual to construct a measure . in that 
way, for there is a seeming confusion of 3-4 time with 
6-8 time.’ 

“ 'It is a libefty I permit n)^elf^ was the s vift reply. 
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LIMITED VISION OF “SPIRITS." 

"In '^he last bar, which did not appear to be filled 
.satisfactorily, the composer directed the insertion of a figure 
2. This meant, as became clear through a subsequent 
reference to Alexander’s printed scores, the playing of two 
quarter notes in the time of three eighth notes, but was not 
understood at the moment by Blake. 

" 'Never mind^ said ‘E. A.’ graciously. I will write it 
differently' The figure 2 was cancelled, and the measure 
was completed by a rest. This is only one of many 
astonishing passages in the dialogue. 

“In all this work *E. A.’ carried himself like the creative 
master. He held to a plane apparently far above the psychic’s 
musical knowled^ge, and often above that ^ ot his amanuensis. 
He was highly technical throughoul*in both the composition 
and the playing, and Blake followed his will for the most 
part as if the whispers came from Alexander himself— -and 
yet, I repeat, the music -'and 2d may have come from a 
union of Blake’s mind with that of the psychic, with now 
and then a mixture of my own subconscious self.’’ 

"What was the psychic doing all this time?’’ asked 
Miller. 

"She was listening to the voice and repeating the words 
which Blake could not heas. She ^eemed merely^ the some- 
what bored interpreter «f words which she did not fully 
understand. It was precisely as if she were catching by 
■ wireless telephone the whispbred instructions of my friend 
*£. A.’ 1 can’t believe she consciously deceived us, but 
it is possible that diese weoe ventiiloquistic voices which had 
become a suj^conscious habiu ‘ 
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“One other very curious event I must note. On ce when 
Blake was asking for a correction the whisper e^jclaimed, 
ra«7 see f/, JB/ake P 

“ 'Cover it with your hand' interjected the ‘control.* Blake 
did so, and *E. A.’ spoke gratefully, 'I see it noiv,^" 

“Seeing cannot mean the same with them that it does 
with us,” exclaimed Fowler. “You remember Crookes put 
his finger on the print of a newspaper behina his back, 
and the spirit spoke the word that was under his finger-tip. 
They apprehend by means of some form of ethcric vibration 
not known to us.” 

I* resumed : “Let me stop here for a moment to emphasize 
a very curious contradiction. Between my first seance 
with Mrs. Hartley and this our third attempt to secure 
the music, I had licld two sittings in the home of a friend. 
Mrs. Hartley had conic to the house about ten o’clock 
in the morning, bringing noVhing with her except a few 
tips of soft slate-pencil, ^luring . the sitting I had secured 
in the middle of a manila pad (a pad which the psychic 
had never seen and which I had taken from my friend’s 
desk) these words : 'Have SJiimamu E. A.^ 

A MESSAGK MISUNDERSTOOD. 

“This writing I*had taken to mean that ‘Ernest’ wanted 
to hear some of S,chumann’s music, ^nd in that understanding 
I had called Blake in to play. had seemed at the 

moment perfectly conclusive and entirely satisfactory ; yet 
now, in this final sitting, ‘E. A.* suddenly reverted to this, 
message, and whispered ; 'Garland^ there is a cartain etude 
which 1 took to Schumann, I want you to cegain it and take zt 
to Smart. Mary will know ahdlifit. I meant toftaie it away^ 
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lut di<M 't I was so badly off tnenially that I dot^i know whether 
1 did 0 ^ noil Whereupon Blake said, ‘Do you mean Schumann 
.the publisher ?’ ‘E. A.* replied ; and I said, ‘And you 

want the manuscript recalled from Schumann and given to 
Smart ?’ ‘ Ves^ was his very definite answer. 

“ ‘Very well, I will attend to it,’ I answered. ‘What do 
you want done with this fragment ?’ I pursued. ‘Shall 1 
publish that ?’ ^ Thai is what it is for^ he answered curtly. 

'“How many bars are in it?’ asked Blake. ‘Forty?' 
'More^ returned the whisper. 

“Blake made the mistake of again suggesting an answer. 
'As many as sixty ?’ 

CXNNOl r.b VERIFIED. 

“ ‘Ye’j, sixt;p or seventy^ was the answQj, echo-like. Here 
Blake’s thought apparently goverened, but it was evident that 
the psychic had no clear conception of what this reference to 
Schumann meant at first, for ‘E. A.’ was unable to complete 
his sentence, which should have «ead, '’Have Schumann rctnru 
a certain etude which J took to him. E. A.* Further, the 
psychic evidently believed in the truth of the message or she 
would not have gone into it with such particularity — she would 
have been lacking in caution to have* ^iven me such definite 
and detailed information, if she had thought that it was all 
false. • • * ^ 

“So far as my own mind is concerned, I had no knowledge 
of such a music publisher as Schumann. Smart I had met. 
Blake, however, knew of b6th firms. But, in spite of the 
possibility of mind-reading, the entire message and the method 
of its communic&tion co ppleted what seemed like a highly 
mtellectua]} test of identity, I end we both lefi the house of 
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the psychic with a feeling of having been very nea' to oyr 
dead friend. 

“Imagine my disappointment when I found that no such* • 
manuscript was in Schumann's hands, and that no fragment 
called ‘Isinghere,’ ‘Unghere,' or ‘Hungarie’ could be found.” 

Fowler shared my regret. “What about the other mes- 
sages ? Were they all disappointing ?” 

“No ; some of them were not. The most intimate were 
true ; and a signature which came on the slate under test 
conditions, and which I valued very little at the moment, 
turned out to be almost the exawt duplicate of Alexander's 
signature as he used to write it when a youth twenty years ago 
As a matter of fact, it closely resembled the signature ap- 
pended to a framed letter which used to hang upon the 
wall of his study. But, 'even so, its reproduction under these 
conditions is sufficiently puzzlinj^.” 

“What was Blake's conclusion ?” 

“I think he was quite us deeply impressed as I. He 
said the music seemed like Alexander’s music somehow dis- 
torted by the medium through which it came. ‘It was like 
seeing Alexander through a pane of crinkly glass,' he said- 
And he added, ‘I had" the sense of being in long-distance 
contact with the composer himself,* He had no (ioubt of 
the supernormal means through which the writing came, yet he 
remains doubtful of the value of the music as evidence 
of Ernest’s return from the world of shadows." 

“Have you tried to secure more of the music ?” ’ Fowler 
asked. 

“No. not specifically, but I've hrd one further .sitting with 
Mrs. Hartley since the last one aft/ which Blake ^as present 
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(At th3t, third sitting, by the way, we had to stop with the 
eighth W of music. '£. A.’ said he felt confused.) Almost 
immediately ‘Ernest* whispered a greeting and said : ‘/ want to 
on with that mitsic^ Garland, I want to put B and D and 
A-flat into the first bar— if s only a bare sketch as it stands I 
“To this I replied : ‘I can*tdo it, Ernest. It’s beyond me. 
Wait till I can get Blake again.* 

“This ended his attempt, although he was ‘terribly anxi- 
ous,* the psychic said. I am going to try for the completion 
of the score through another psychic. If I can get that 
eighth %bar taken up and carried on by ‘Ernest’ through 
another medium, the case Ivill become — complicated. 

“I have gone into detail in my account of this experiment 
for the reason that it illustrates very aptly the inextricable 
tangle of truth and error which mosj ‘sph'it communications’ 
present. It typifies in little the elusive problem of'spiiit’ 
identification.” • 

FOWLER BELIEVES “K. A.” A RETURNED “SPIRIT.” 

“I don’t think the faflure to find the musical fragment 
Invalidates this beautiful communication,” declared Fowler. 
“You admit that many of the messages were to the point, 
and that some of them were very intiijiate and personal.” 

“Yes, speaking generally, 1 would say that ‘E. A.* might 
have uttered all the words and dictated ajl the messages 
except those that related lb the publishing matteir — but there 
is the final test. Schumann declares that no such manuscript 
has ever been in his hands.** 

“He may be mistaken, or ‘E. A.* may have mis-spoken him- 
self— for, as William James infers, the spirits find themselves 
tremendously hampered ir Jtheir attempts to manifest them- 
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selves. Furthermore, you say you could not hear J\ that 
‘E. A.’ spoke—you or the psychic may have misunc/erstood 
him. In any case, it all seems to me a fine attempt at 
identification.” 

‘T wish I could put the same value on it now that 
1 did when Blake played the first bar of that thrilling littk 
melody ; but I can't. With time it loses its power over me.” 

G.\RLANI) ACCEPTS 'HIKORY OF FLUIDIC ARM. 

“Suppose you had been able to find that musical frag 
inent— would it have converted you ?” This was Miller > 
challenge. ' 

“No, for c\cn then some living person might have known 
ni it— must have known of it— and if a knowledge of il 
U) 111 some other mind, no matter where and no matter hovv 
deeply bulled in the subcvnscioub, that knowledge, according 
to Myers and Hudson, would have been accessible to the 
supernormal perception of the p‘l)chic.” 

Fowler then Intel logated me. “But suppose a phantom 
lonv. resembling ‘10 A.’ had spoken these things to you faci. 
to face— what then ?” 

“I would not have believed even then.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, for one reason, belief is not a matter of the will 
It is not even^defjepdcnt upoii^cvidenpc.” ^ 

Miller interrupted me. “1 am iqferestcd in the writing 
Hovv do you account for t ?” 

“Blake and I are forced U a practical acceptance of thi. 
theory of the fluidic arm. We must suppose that the psychic 
was able to read our minds and write »down our mingled 
and confused conceptions in soV^' supernormal jfashion. It 
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happens^ that I have seen these etheric hands in action, which 
in^kes itVasier for me to conceive of that process in this 
case. I have seen them dart forth precisely as described 
by Scarpa. I have seen them lift a glass of water, and I have 
had them touch my knees beneath a table while slate-writing 
was going on — so that, given the power to read my mind, 
there is nothing impossible in the idea of the etheric hand’s 
reproducing* thfi signature of ‘E. A.* 

In fact, at a recent sitting in a private house with a young 
male psychic we had this precise feat performed. Said the psy- 
chic to t)ur host, Dr. Towne, “Think hard of a signature that 
lb veiy familiar to you,” and Dr. Towner' fixed his mind upon 
the signature of his brother, and immediately, while the young 
man’s material hjinds were controlled, the etheric hand seized 
y pencil in the middle of the table and reproduced the 
signature.” 

“Could you sec this hand ’Miller asked. 

“No, the loom was da^k ; but at a sitting which followed 
this I did see the supernumerary arm and hand dart forth 
and seize a pencil. 1 saw it very plainly cross my knee 
and grasp me by the forearm. All of this has its bearing upon 
this very curious phenomenon of the r^^production of ‘E. A.’s’ 
youthful signature.” ’ 

“13ut ?lid you not sa^j that ^E. A.’ at tiiAes represented 
an opposing will,” questipned Fowler; “that h*e disputed 
ceitain passages with Blake, and that he finally carried his 
.point ?” , ^ 

“Yes, that happened several times and was all very con- 
vincing then. Onc^, indeed, ‘E. A* carried his point in 
opposition to^all of us. And ^ {et, this opposition may have 
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been more apparent then real. Our subconscious selv|.s may 
have been in accord.” 

Fowler was a bit irritated. *‘If you are disposed to make 
the subconscious will all-powerful and omniscient, nothing’ 
can be proved. It seems to me an evasion. However, let me 
ask how you would explain away a spirit form with the voice 
and the features of *E. A. ?” 

"Well, there is the teleplastic theory of Albert de Rochas. 
He claims to have been able not merely to cause a hyp- 
notized subject to exteriorize her astral self, but to mould 
this vapory substance as a sculptor models wax. Sr I can 
imagine that an apparition might be created in the image ol 
my sister or ‘David’ or ‘E. A.’ ” 

To my thinking, that is more complicated and incredible 
than the spirit hyp^hesiiS,” objected Fowler. 

A NEW PSYCHIC. 

"Nothing can be more incredible to me than the spirit 
hypothesis,” I replied. "But then, everything is incredible 
in the last analysis. I am the more disposed to believe in the 
teleplastic theory for the reason that I have recently had 
an opportunity to witness a particularly incredible thing — the 
materialization of a complete human form beside the psychic 
— a phenomenon which has a special bearing upon the matter 
of identity which we are discussing. The sitting 'took place 
in a small private house ' here in the city. The psychic 
in the case was a young business man who is careful not 
to advertise his power. For four years he has been holding 
secret developing circles to which a few of his friends only 
are invited. I was present recently and sjjared in the ^marvels. 
The place of the seance wac the parlor of his apartment. 
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and his yoking wife and little daughter were present. There 
,v;is In iidaition an elderly lady, mother-in-law of the psychic, 
ind a Polish student whom I will call Jacob. 

“ I am (luite sure tliat no one else entered or left the ro )in 
.luring the evening, ^[rs. Piatt, the mother-in-law, occiijiied 
IS. at between Jacob and me. The little girl sat at the 
v.indow, and was under iny eye all the time. 'I'he wife spent 
most of the evening at the piano on my nglit. The room 
.;.s fanly.d.iiK, though the light of a far-away street la nj) 
>fM)ne in at the window. 

^ lM(\NioM *vlN(.S \giril 1‘OLIMI sri 11 R. 

"'I'he 'ps)i hie letiied into a little alcove bedroom, wh ( b 
(1 a, a c.diinet, and the curtain iiad hardly fallen betwe. n 
'.Ml mul our gioup wlien the SpiiiP voices began. '1 inj 
oiKi tv) >peak was ‘I'Aan, the guiuc,’ and 1 remaiivcd 
'i.i' Ills voice was precisely like a falsetto disguise of im.‘ 
■'O Inc's oisn. 

“Soon ‘JAan’ and other aspu its appeared at the openii g 

lIic CLiilain Tne wife called them each by name, bet 
I ^ ould see only (eiUiin cm lous fluctuating, cloudlike foinv', 
'e puffs of fne-lit steam. The effect was that of ilhiminaled 
■ ijior. At length came a form that spoke in a dcei) voice, 

V '.iig a foreign language. Jacob, the young Pole, bjirang up in 
,'-> 011 $ excitement, saying tlvat he Jiad sat many ^times ei 
nis little circle, but that 'ihis was the first time a spirit 
hid spoken to him in his own tongue. As they conversed 
mgether, 1 detected a close similafi-ity of accent and of tone 
m their speech. It certainly sounded like the Polish language, 
i)ut I could not rid Anyself of the impression that the Pole 
was talking to h;mself.” 
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“W'hat do you mean by that ?” Miller asked. 

‘T mean that the accent, inflexion, and quality of tl' 
.^hosl\ voice were identical with those of the living man’s 
and this became still more striking when, a little later, Jac'o!) 
retuined to his seat, and *the Count,’ hi§ visitor, called fni 
the P'jlish national hymn. Jacob then sang, and the pliantoi., 
sang v^ith him. Now this seemed like a cleai case of idcii 
t; ^.cation, and was perfectly satisfactory to Jacob, but I lul 
nbsei\ed this fact : the Pole was an indilTerent singer —hav in.; 
haid work to keep the key — and ‘the Count’ was troii])Io(l 
m the >amc way. His deep, qlmost toneless singing sLiuri 
me A*! 1 dead, flat, wooden echo of Jacob’s voice. In short, i' 
lU if the ps)chic had built up a personality paitly 
I '.t o I himself, but mainly out of his Pi'lish sittei, and a- 
if thi> ctheric dupKcation were singing in unison with d 
j'logemtor.” 

COMPLKTK ASTRAL i;OI)\ PROJECT LI). 

“What nonsense !” exclaimed Fowler. 

“1 )id he manufacture a double out of you ?” queried Mila : 

“No one spoke to me from the shadow, except the ‘giiuU, 
i.' though I was hoping for some new woid from ‘Finest,' 
.‘.nd kept him upper.nost in my mind. A form came out int ' 

1 he center of the room, which the wife said was ‘Evan,’ iial 
1. A [nested ifledo shake h[s hard., This I did. I'he hand fell 
. . if It were covered with some gauzy veiling. My bcl.jl 
It that it was the psychic himself who stood bcfoic mu, 
I'lobably in a trance. I could see nothing, howevei. I .do 
not lemcmber that I could distinguish any shadow even, 

I lit the hand was real and the voice and the manner of speed', 
w 're piecisely those of the psychic himself.” 
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“I repeat that this does not necessarily imply fraud, for the 
iiund and the vocal organs of the psychic are often used 
in tlvit way,” Fowler argued. 

“I giant that. Up to this point I had been able to 

nothing but dim outlines. But toward the end of the 
evening the psychic advanced from the cabinet, and in a dazed 
way ordered the lamp to be lit. This was done. He then 
asked that the lig^it be turned low. This also was done, 
'riiereupon, directing his gaze toward the curtain, he called 
lwic(' in a tone of command, ‘Come out !’ 

“I could'distinguish every one in the room at the moment. 

I could see the psychic plainly. I could discern the color 
■;f Ins coat and the expression of his face. He stood at 
least SIX feet from the opening in the curtain. At this second 
' !}. which held a note of entreaty, I sa^ a form, taller than 
liiiiiself, suddenly appear before the curtain, and stand bowing 
111 silence. I could perceive neither face, eyes, nor feet, 
hi'i I could make out the Cirms under the luminous robe, 

I lU' shape of the head and the shoulders, and as he bowed I 
<>Mild see the bending of his neck. It certainly was not a 
1. V chanical device. And the covering^ was not so much a robe 

• .1 swathing. • 

“However, ^my eyes were mainly busy with the psychic, 

‘ hose actions impressed me dcaply. He had the air^ of an 
uixious man undergoing a dangerous ordeal. His right hand 
'wts stretched stiffly toward the phantom, his left was held neat 
h' l heait; his knees seemed to trentble, and his body appeared 

• '> be irresistibly drawn toward the cabinet. Slowly, watch- 
hilly, fearfully, he approached the phantom. The figure 
turned toward him, and a moment iater they met— they clung 
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together, they apptjared to coalesce; and the psychic fell 
through the curtain to the door of the cabinet.” 

“What do >011 wish to imply ?” asked Miller. “Dq you 
mean that tliey won: united in some way ?” 

“Precisely so. 'The ‘spirit’ seemed drawn by some nuiL; 
netic force towaid thu psychic, and the psychic seemed undtr 
an immense strain to keep the apparition exterior to hnu 
self. When they luel, ilio psychic’s fall seemed incvitaljl*', 
^ collapse liom utP r exhaustion. I was at the momui 
convinced that 1 had seen a vaporous entity ^born oftli' 
medium. It s(‘emed a (l(>ar ra%e of projection of the aslKiI 
body. In the jiaiM: which followed the psychic’s fall D ' 
young wife tinned to trie and .said, ‘Sometimes, if my husbaisl 
does not leaeli tin spnit form in time, he falls ti 

curtain.’ ishe did not >^0610 especially alarmed. 

u\ \?\l^KI\l,l/IN(; MEDIUM. 

“The >oung psvdur liim 5 «elf, however, told me afteiw.i (i 
that he was undei.eoini; a tremendous strain as he stootl 
there commanding, tin- Spirit’ to appear. ‘I had a fierce pa'ii 
in the center of my lorehead,’ he said. ‘I couldn’t gel my 
breath. I felt as iKill iiiy substance, my strength, was beinL, 
drawn out of me My legs seemed about to give way. 1 ' 
is always h 1 ai:d to pioduve a form so far away from me when I 
am on the outside of the cabinet in the light. The gicatc 
the distance, the gi eater the strain.’ I asked him 
happened when he and the form rushed together, and Iv 
answered, *As soon as 1 touched it, it re-entered my body.’ ” 

“I wonder why the ‘.spirits’ ar^ always clothed in tha' 
luminous gau.?e ? ' iiueried J^liller. 
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THE Shadow world. 

• “They ’are not,” replied Fowler. “M(»io often they come 
ill ihc clothing which was their habitual wcai.” 

“I asked this young psychic if drapery were used out 
i)f respect to us mortals, and he replied, ‘No ; the forms 
aie swathed not from a sense of propiicly so much as to 
piolect the body, wfiich is often incomplete at the extremities.^ 

A HERCULEAN “sIMRIT” IOUM. 

“The wife and»Jacob told me that at one of their meetings 
.1 ‘'i[)irit’ Hercules suddenly appeared befoie the curtain. The 
I’uIl* declared : ‘lie was of giant si/e and stiength. I felt 
i<t his muv:lcs — he was clothed only in a loin-cloth — and 

I ('losely studied his Irementlous arms and shoulders. The 
medium, as you know, is a small, thin man. We called 
this figure ‘the man from Mars.’ He was at least six feet high 
.ind strong as a lion. He lushed ha^k into the cabinet 
iiul came out holding the medium above his head on his 
i.piaibcd palms. It was very wonderful.”' 

“You didn’t see anything like that, did >ou ?” asked Miller. 

“No,” I replied, “but I did see the development of a 
i'-;me appaiently from the floor between me and the curtain of 
i he cabinet. My attention was called to something wavering,, 
'himmering, and fluctuating about a foot above the carpet. 

I I was neither steam nor flame. It seemed compounded of 
both luminous vapor and puffing clouds of drapqj-y. It rose 
■md fell in quivering impulses, exp*anding and contracting, 
.hut continuing to grow until at last it towered to the height of 
»' .tall man, and I could dimly discern, through dark draperies 
edged with light, a man’s figure. 

“‘This,’ the young wife said, ‘is Judge White [that’s 
*iot the real name, of course], the grandfather of the psychic,’ 
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and she conversed with him, but only for a few moments 
He soon dwindled and faded and melted away in the ‘same 
fashion as he had come, recalling to my mind Richet’s 
description of the birth and disappearance of ‘B. B.,’ in 
Algiers. I know this sounds like the veriest dreaming, but 
you must remember that materializations much more wonder 
ful have been seen and analysed in the clinical laboratories 
of Turin and Naples. Morselli, Bottazzi, Lombroso, Pono, 
and I"oa have been confronted by similar apparitions. They 
have seen ‘sinister’ faces, and been repelled by ‘Satanic hands 
agile and prompt,’ in cabinets of their own construction, 
surrounded by their own registering machinery, and Richei 
has photographed just such figures as this I have described. 

“The question with me is not : Do these forms exist •' 
but ; What produces them ? I am describing this siltiiip 
to explain what I mean by the ideoplastic or teleplastic thcot) 
If, for example, this psychic had known me well enough 
to have had a very definite picture of ‘E. A.,’ he might have 
been able to model from the mind-stuff that he or the ciicle 
had thrown off, a luminous image of my friend, and, aided 
by my subconscious self, might have united the presence 
and the musical thought of Ernest Alexander.” 

“It won’t do, ’’‘exclaimed Miller. “It’s all too destructive, 
too preposterous.” 

“I iilsist that the spirit hypothesis is simpler,” repeated 
Fowler. 

“It isn’t a question of , simplicity,” I retorted. “It’s, a 
question of fact. If the observations of scientific experi- 
mentalists are of any value, the telqplastic theory is on the 
point of winning acceptance 
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• “I will not admit that,” rejoined Fowler. “For, even il 

you throw out all the enormous mass of evidence accumulated 
by spiritistic investigators, you still have the conver^sion of 
AVallace, Lodge, and Lombroso, not to speak of De X'esme, 
Ven/ano, and other lesser men of science, to account for. 
Crookes admits lhal nothing but some form of spirit hypothesis 
is capable of cxplaininu rr//the phenomena; and in a lerent 
issue of the -yhijm/s of Pnychical Science Lombroso wiitcs 
.1 iiajier making several very strong points against the biologic 
theory. One of these is the simultaneous occuriencc 01 
phenomem^. ‘Can the subconscious self act in several places 
at once ?’ he asks. • 

"JHli I'ROr.LKM 0^ THE OPPOSING WILL. 

“A second objection lies in the fact that movements 

occur in opposition to the will of the psychic, as, for example, 

* 

on an occasion when J’aladino was transported m hei chair. 

'an a man lift himself by his Jboot-straps ?’ Lombroso ir 
'jUircs. The center of gravity of a body cannot be altered 
111 space unless acted upon b)^ an external force. Thertlore 
'he phenomena of levitation cannot be considered to be 
produced by energy emanating from the medium.’ ” 

“I don’t think that follows,” I argued. “Force may be 
exerted unconsciously and invisibly. *JJecause the psychic 
does not cSnscwusly will to do a certain thing is no proof 
that the action does not originate In the detps of her per- 
sonality. We know very 'little of this obscure region of our 
minds.” 

• Fowler was ready with his answer: “But let us lake 
the case that Lombroso cites of the beautiful woman spirit 
^vhose hand twice dashed the ohotoaraohic nlates from the 
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giasp of those who wished to secuic her i)ictiirt*. Here wa^ 
plainly an opposing will, for the psychic was Icndini,^ heisdf to 
the e.\periment, and the spectators were eager for its succtS' 
Notwithstanding whith cooperation, this phantom hitterl) 
oppf*scd the wishes of every one present, and it was afierzihu i 
learned that there was a special icasoii why she did not 
wisli to leave posili\c piooK of her idcnlit). ‘It is cvkIlp! 
therefore,’ concludes Loinbioso, ‘that a thiid will can inteivcii', 
in spiiitistic phenomena.” 

“t’\iithermore, I)i. Ven/ano and Di* have takei. 

up the same body of facts upon which Foa and M^diselli ba-'i 
tlieir theory, and airive at a totally different conclusion. 'rht.v 
call attention to a do/en events which can be esiilaim <1 
only on the theory of discainato intelligenees \'en/ano ob^* 
ved that spirit foims^ oc( lured in scveial places at oiv - 
that they a^ipeared in many sha[)LS and many guises, w^^om 
were like children, some haeV cuily hair, some had beaid-. 
In one case indentification was made by inlioducing th 
fmgei C'f one of the sitters vvitliin the pliantom mouth l< 
piovc the loss of a molar tooth. Sometimes the haii ol 
these heads was plaited. Some of the hands were laig*. 
and black, others fair and pink like a child’s. In short, 
he aigues that the- medium could not have determined th. 
si/e, shape, or^ color of the phantoms,” 

THK rovvi-Rs ol' inK KTHERic nouiiM-:. 

“All that does not really militate against the ideoplastie 
theory,” I retorted. “If it is a case of the modeling ol 
the etheric vapor by the mind of the psychic, these difference'^ 
would be produced naturally enough. ^ It is as easy tt: 
jiroduce a phantom with hair plaited as it ‘ is to produce 
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one with hair in curls. The forcible handling of the medium 
by the invisible ones is a much more difficult thing foi 
me to explain, for to imagine the psychic emitting a form 
ol force which afteiward proceeds to raise the psychic hei - 
Mjf against her^will — as Mrs. Smiley testifies happened again 
,ind again in her youth — is to do violence to all that \\l 
know of natural law. And yet it may be that the etherie 
(k;ublc can i*ake no part of the foices resident in the circle 
('f sitters, and so become immensely more potent than the 
jisvchic, as in the case of the ‘man fiom Mats’ — the Heiciiles 
I havo% just been telling j’ou about. Then, as to the content 
(f these messages: they may be impulses, hints, fiagments 
nf sentences caught from tlie air as one wireless operatoi 
intercepts communications meant foi other stations than his 
own. (Considering all the pobsibil’Aies, I am n(,t as neai 
.1 belief in the return of the dead, as the true explanation, 
I was ^\hen I began this Iasi senes of experiments.” 

“Vour idea is, then,” said Millei, “that these aiitiarilions 
.lie emanations of the medium’s ph)sical substance, moulded 
by his will and colored by the mind of his sitteis 

“That is the up-to-date explanation, and nothing I have 
c'vperienced or read of can stand agaipst it.” 

IMMORTALITY AND sCft^NCK. 

Fowler hastened to weaken the force this statement. 

• • • , 

“Spiritists all admit that the forms of spirits are made up— 
partly, at least — of the psychic’s material self, but that does 
not prov^ that the mind of tlje ghost is not a separate entity 
fiom that of the psychic. I grant that the only difference 
between the psycho-dynamic theory and the spiritualistic 
theory lies in' the question of Jthe origin of the intelligences 
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that direct the manifestation. Foa would say they spring 
from the subconscious self of the psychic. We spiritualists 
say they come from the spirit world, and there we stand. You 
scientists are feeding millions of people stones,” he added 
emphatically, “They ask for bread, and you give them slices 
of granite.” 

“Better granite than slime,” said Miller. “I am with the 
biologists in this campaign. ].et us have the truth, no mattei 
how unpalatable it may be. If these phenomena exist, they 
are in the domain of natural law and can be weighed and 
measured. If they are imaginary, they should be swepj^ away, 
like other dreams of superstition andbgnorance. 

Fowler was not to be silenced. ‘T predict that you and 
your like will yet be forced, like Loinbroso, to take your place 
with Aksakof, Lodge, Wi\llace, Du Prel, and Crookes, who 
have come to admit the intervention of discarnate intelli 
gences. Lombroso says : *Wo find, as I already foresaw 
some years ago, that these materialized bodies belong to 
the radiant state of matter, whicH has now a sure foothold 
in science. This is the only hypothesis that can reconcile the 
ancient and universal belief in the persistence of life after 
death with the results of science.’ ” 

DOES THE “astral” INDICATE LIFE AFTER DEATH? 

“Well,” sai4,I, “of this I am certain. We cannot^afford to 
ignore such 'experiments as ‘those of Morselli and Bottazzi. 
I am aware that many investigators discountenance such 
experiments, but I believe with ^ Venzano that the physical 
phenomena of mediumship cannot be, and ought not to 
be, considered trivial. It was the spasn^odic movement of 
a decapirated frog that resulted in the discovery of the Voltaic 
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pile. And as for me, 1 intend to try every other conceivable. 
Hypothesis before accepting that of the spiritists.” 

“What is your reason for that ?” asked Fowler. 

“Because I am a scientist in my sympathies. I believe in 
the methods of the chemist and the electrician. I prefei 
the experimenter to the theorist. I like the calm, cleai, 
concise statements of these European savants, who approach 
the subject, 'not as bereaved persons, but as scientists. I am 
ready to go wherever science leads, and I should be very glad 
to know that our life here is but a link in the chain of 
existence. But at present the weight of evidence seems to nu* 
to be on the side of the theory that mediumship is a question 
of unexplored human biology.” 

“I don’t SCO it that way,” rejoined Fowler calmly. “Sup 
pose your biologists prove that the psychic can put fortli a 
supernumerary arm, or maintain, for a short time, a complete 
double of herself. ^Vollld thXi necessarily make the spiiitisi 
theory untenable ? Is it not fair to conclude that if the soul oi 
‘astral’ or ‘etheric double’ can act outside the living body, 
it can live and think and manifest after the dissolution o( 
its material shell? Docs not the experimental work of 
Bottazzi, Morselli, and De Rochas make for a spiritual, 
rather than a materialistic, interptetation of the life? 
They are bringing the wonder of the wo”id back to tlie 
positivist. Let them go, on. They will yet demonstrate m 
spite of themselves the immortality of the soul.” 

“I Jiope they will,” replied. “It would be glorious 
at this time, when tradition fails to satisfy, to have a 
demonstration of immortality come through the methods of 
experimental science.” 
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JMiller put in a last word of warning. “The fact that 
a phenomenon has not been explained, and no one know'i 
how to explain it, is no reason fc i supposing there is anything 
extra-physical about it. No ore has explained the first cause 
of the development of an eiahiyo. No one knows wliat 
goes on in an active nerve, noi why atoms aie selective 
in their associations. But if one must have a theor>, 
let it be one having some ob\:ou^ continuity wftli our best 
f>hysical knowledge.” 

And at that point our ar;^i:inrmt lesUd 
CONCLUOIN V\OKO 

In conclusion, I wish to say that* I am neither iihysicist 
noi [)sychologist. I was drawn into this study almost b} 
accident, and I do not intend to identify m>self furthc’' 
with the iisychical mo\4cmer'‘-' in this country. On the 
contrary, at the close of the -eiies of ai tides I shall return 
to the open air, to the Rocky PdfV ntains, and to my fiction 
I ha\e tried to report without b...-* the many inteiesting thing'' 
I have seen, and I shall be content if my ai tides have 
added something sane and wi olesome to the discussion of 
The Shado7V World, 



" A TEST SEANCE. 

:^y. 

Audiils of I\\\ ^ha! S ( .1? has published the account of 
.1 test scanro with the mediii’". ?diller at the house of Mmc. K. 
Noci>:L;erat]i, 22 Rue Milton, I’an'., June 25th, 190S, which we 
cprodliced below’. 'rhe».//./az ; says . — 

In pii 1 )llshini^ this account (<f a seance under test conditions 
^.,ivcn by tlic incduini Millei, \vj do not in any waiy assert 
the authentic ily of the phen* uiena here described, which 
.ve shall endcavoiu to disc U'S thbioughly m oui next issue, 
together with thc’i^e produc* d several other recent seances 
•v’lth Mr. Miller, at whic:h the editor of the French edition 
jf the Aihiah of ycln 'il \ • . j Avas present. 

The seance of June' 2510, icjoH, was arranged and u - 
gulated by the appaiitions of “])r. Benton” and “Betsy” 
in connection ot tlu' '>eanc j given at the house of Mine. 
Noeggerath two da>s pievioudy «in the presence of foity 
jj'MSonSjj. All the ('ondit.oii'. Led deSwn by the appaiitions weio 
rigorously obscjrvcd. ^ 

The “Committee of ( 'unlror of the cabinet and of tlio 
medium was composed of Messrs. Bene/ech, Gaston Meiy, 
de Vesnic and Chas. BIsch, the last-named replacing M. 
Hugues l^e Roux, who was absent. The “Committee of 
Brotection” of flie cabinet was composed ot Messrs. Leon 
Oenis and Delanne, Commandants Mantin and Darget. 
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Before the seance commenced M. Gaston Mery stated that 
the strictest investigation had been made. “AVe met the 
medium at the foot of the staircase,” he said, “and accom 
panied him here : we have completely disiobed him of 
Housers, boots, socks and shiit. After we had^ examined him 
he put on other black garments which have neither linings noi 
pockets, and which we ourselves had brought and examined 
We aie able, therefore to declare emphatically that we have 
luund nothing which can arouse suspicion or make fraud 
possible. Since he came into this room, as those piescnt 

( an verify, we have remained at the cntiance of the (Cabinet . 

» 

preventing all communication and piohibiting even the 
shaking of hands with the medium I believe that all possible 
[uccautions have been taken and have nothing more to add 
K, however, I have omitted to mention any point of interest, 1 
will wdlliiigly reply to any questions you may wish to put.” 

In reply to a question, M! Gaston Meiy said: ‘•^Ve 
have searched the cabinet and spent some time m examining 
ihe coverings; we sealed the dooi at the back, took u[> 
the carpet and examined the chair I do not think we have 
Id gotten an> thing.” 

The medium, who h?d lemaincd standing in fiont of 
the curtains, asked that the lamp should be lowered, and that 
M. Ilcnejcch skould pronouqce the usual invocation. The 
lamp was then lowered, but the light icmained sufficient 
loi all present to distinguish each othei. 

M. Eenezech pronounced the us^ial invocation, and the me 
dium entered the cabinet. A voice from within the cabinet ask- 
ed that all present should rise, and M. Loon A)cnis was invited 
to offer a prayer, which all present* were to repeat after him. 
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M Leon Denis : “Let us unite our thoughts and raise our 
hearts ; our cry of appeal and prayer goes up to Thee, O God 
our P'ather, Infinite and Eternal Source of Force, Power, 
^Beauty, Truth and Light. We thank Thee for all Thy 
benefits and that Thou hast permitted us to receive this 
solemn proof of Immortality, of survival, the communion 
of the living with the dead. Permit that now again we may 
leccive fuhhor proof that our brethren in tlie beyond, oui 
invisible friends, may come to us, that we may join closely with 
them, that the certainly of another, a higher and a bettei 
life maifc be engraven deeply and indelibly on our minds 
O you, our benefactois invisible fiiends, our protectois in 
space, coire to us and bring us spiritual succour, instruc 
lion and counsel. Dear fiiends, who have recently come to us 
.ind given us many proofs, come jthis evening, and may a 
ladiance fioni on high descend towards us, enlighten, vivify, 
.ind strengthen us.” ** 

'Phe voice of Betsy was then heaid from within the cabinet 
sa>mg in English . “All present can be seated ; form a 
chain.” M. Delanne, Commandant Darget, M. de Vesme and 
Mme. Noeggerath were on one side of the cabinet, and 
M. Leon Denis, Commandant RIahlin, Mme. Bayer and Rf 
Palilo on the other. 

i. — The first apparition presented ilseiT, advanced, and 
said in English : “Good evening > Effie Deane ' Can you 
■iCc me ?” The sitters replied : “Ves, veiy well.” 

RI. Delanne said that he could clearly distinguish the 
features of the figure and the white veil, and declared that the 
medium had not so much as a white thread on him. 

t 
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2. — M. Leon Den!s said that the curtain was inflated ; 
a large whitish ball descended and floated from right t'o 
left well in front of the cabinet in front of M. T.eon Denis and 

, Commandant Mantin. When it i cached the floor it increasc(f 
ni size, but without having any firm consistency. Suddenly 
j form became definite and began to move its arms. 

:\r. Pablo; “Who is there?” 

'riie Apparition ‘ “Madame Laft'meiir. Good evening all 
V)od evening, dear fiieiuP. 1 am pleased to see ^ouall, 
jou Gabriel, you ('o ninandanl, and you ]M. de Vesme, do yin 
lecognise me ?” ^ 

M. de Vesme ; “Xo ’ 

I’he Ap])arition • “Do ) on remember me, M. and Mm ■■ 
I.etort? Mine. Noeggeiath and > our daughter, you did im 
snow me. Oh, I am vc^' hapiiy to see >ou all.” 

‘it melted away, saving . “Good night, Mme. Lamourenx 
.'1 here was not more than a 'S mall ^^hlte mass left on tlm 
1 'loor when he lieard tlie last “( lood night.” 

3. — Another ai)[n'uilion came out of the cabinet, and \ * 
distinctly saw an aim. 

M. Pablo; “Who an- >011?” 

The Apparition (in Iniglmh) ; “Lily Roberts. Do >01 
-ceme^ Good evening.” 

^.She raised her arm, which we could clearly see, and walked 
from right lO left. She then came close to M. Leon Deni'', 
and asked him for his hand, which she placed on her chest. 

M. Leon Denis: ‘ilow beautiful she is! She took 
my hand and placed it on hci breast. I felt the warm moist* 
flesh and the form of the breast. It is ni’.arvellous ! Thank 
you, dear spirit.” 
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She then came close to Commandant Mantin, took his 
hand also and laid it in the same way on her breast. The 
Commandant said that he could distinctly feel the breasts 
.J'the apparition. She then came close to M. Delanne 
.ind did the same. 

M. Delanne said that she was evidently a young woman 
with a very delicate hand ; he felt the extremity of the breast 
with the back of his hand, and the contact had been 
iiuicle with a reserve and dignity which were worthy of 
i( iiiaik. 

M Le(yi Denis : “I distinctly saw her round supple arm.” 

4 — Another form appeared and said (in English) : 
losephine (Jasc. Good evening to all ! Can all of you 
The sitters replied “Yes.” 

^Ve hard the floor creak under her a£*she walked, and M. 

1 Iclanne drew attention to this fact. 

The Apparition : “I am vei^ happy to see you. This 
Mil be the last seance under test conditions. The medium 
'annot bear the idea of being undressed in the presence 
"f olhcis. He says that if you have not confidence after 
v.hat he has already done it is not necessary for him to 
4ive seances. The medium has always, tried to do what is 
light and will always do so.” • ' 

The form them raised the curtain and vanished. 

Mme. Noeggerath said : ^ “We have every confidence in the 
medium, but when we give an account of this seance to the 
giineral public through the pres^we must be able to prove, 
to 'affirm with certainty that everything that is necessary to 
guarantee the genuin/feness of the medium has been done.” 
We then heard the voice say : ‘Jfery good.” 

)e 
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5. — ^There was a noise in the cabinet, and a white forni 
appeared and immediately withdrew. Ic then returned, and 
we noticed that it was very tall and made no movement. 

The Apparition : “Goldschmidt.” 

Mme. Letort : “Is it our friend’s brother ?” 

The Apparition : “No.” 

■\Ve heard the efforts made by the apparition to pronounce 
another name, but apparently there was nol sufficient powc: 
W’e then asked if the form was a relative of the fiiend 
in question, and affirmative raps were given in the cabinet. 

6 . — Another form immediate],v came out of tlie' cabinet. 

The Apparition : “Monroe 

Mme. Priet : “I will tell this to your wife.” 

The Apparition: “Is she not here? Oh, I should ‘i. 
much like to see her.^’ 

Mme. Priet : “She spoke to me of you again last eveniiij^ ' 

The Apparition: “And Maicel?” 

Commandant Mantin : “Ho is not heie ; heis\ei>wcl' 

I saw him yesterday : he is an intelligent boy.” 

7. — At this moment the form disappeared, but anollici 

came immediately, speaking volubly : “Peter Priet ’ Good 
evening, all. Well, ' Mane, are you pleased ? Does tlr.^ 
suit you ?” , 

Mme, Priet : “Oh, yec, my dear !” 

The Apparition: “Good evening, Madame Noeggciath 
and your daughter also ; M. Delanne and M. Denis, Com ■ 
mandant Mantin ; I am pleaded to see you all. M. Bene/seeli< 
I am pleased to see you this evening, and your wife also.” 

Mme. Benezech ; “I thank you, lionsieur. May I shak^ 
hands with you ?” 
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[The Apparition : “No.” 

Vl. Pablo : “You should not ask questions.” 

The apparition then disappeared, saying again “Good 
night, all.” 

We observed that the interval between the two formations 
had been very short, and that the second had an entirely 
different voice from the first. M. Delannc distinctly recog- 
nised the voice’ of *M. Priet. 

8. — Another form appeared and became laiger. 

M. Delanne : “Oh ’ here is a small apparition.” 

M. Leon^Denis : “No, big ; I can clearly see the silhouette 
of the profile on the floor.” 

Betsy (in the cabinet, speaking in English) : “You say 
little,’ what would you call big? Next time I will treat 
,'uu to a pair of spectacles !” • 

9. —The form now appeared very tall, and said. “Mane 
llossel, Louis.” 

10 . — Another form, mucl^ smaller, appeared at the same 
time, and said : “Angele Marchand ! Mamma, do you sec 
me 

Mmc. Priet (formerly Marchand) * “Yes, I see you 

The Apparition : “There is a tall gentleman by the side 
of me who gives me his hand, but T 3o not know him. 
Ah ! he is gone now ! 1 am happy tp see you, M^ fle, Vesme, 
1^1. Letort, Mine Noeggerath,,M. Denis and M. Pablo. Cjn 
you all see me? (She came forward to the centieofthe 
room.) “Cao you see my handi” (She moved her hand.) 
“Make a chain, that will give me more power.” She then 
came further forward, ^ent close to M. de Vesme, asked 
if he could well discern her fago and eyes, and said to M. 
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Delanne, who had remarked that the flooring creaked uncfcr 
her, *‘I weigh 63 pounds this evening. Good night, mamma , 
good night all.” She then disappeared behind the curtain 
Mme. Priet clearly recognised the voice of her daughter. 

M. Delanne : ‘T have published her portrait, and I clciu^ 
ly recognised her.” 

M. Pablo : “M. de Vesme, did you sec her face ?” 

M. de Vesme : “I distinctly saw tlu; nose, the uppir 
part of the face, and the eyes, which differed from llu 
medium’s, but the lower part was hidden by a veil, liki 
the Moorish women. I clearly saw her small hand.” 

Commanc^ant Darget : “So did 1 .” 

II. — Another form appeared, that of Dr. Benton. 

The Apparition (in English) : “1 came to you the otii-.t 
evening and promised that we should have a seance. I ougiu 
to say that you arc very foitunatc, and so are we on lli<- 
other side. I will tell you why It is vuiy disagreeable to ili-' 
medium to be undressed, and it tires him greatly. A it '.i 
seance is very hard for him. Since he gave the last seance lie 
has not been able to do any work owing to fatigue ; ht 
has had pain in the legs, and is ill. When a medium 
independent he gets fine results, but when in addition, 
he has to .work to ea’^n his , bread he is not able to do .so 
well, because he has to think about the future. You know 
that he has lost everything in San Fransisco, but still he hopos 
to re-establish himself in business. We shall have him Ikh 
again next summer, and he will give some seances before 
he leaves if all goes well. He has promised that he will 
give some more seances thir summer. He will give a seance 
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to the Allan Kardec Circle next Sunday, when you may invite 
d hundred persons if you wish. 

“This evening the medium is very tired ; he has suffered 
horn heart trouble all day. He took a small crucifix this 
a/leinoon, kissed it, and prayed to Jesus, saying, ‘Help me> 
^ive me the power to go to this seance which is destined 
i.) spread the good news.' He has succeeded, and you ought 
In congratulate and thank him, because he has made a great 
effort and. saciifice. He w'ill certainly be ill for two days 
UlLr tliis. I believe, however, that he will be well by Sunday, 
Ik cause he vail have three days’ interval. You may invite 
ill the people you wish. He wishes all friends to come, 
iH fnends of Bonne Maman, all the heads of societies.” 

M. Delanne asked if he could have a seance at the 
Society of which ho is president, and If ho coul4 invite 
m.tny people. 

'rhe Apparition : “Yes, how ^rnany people would you 
I'Uite ?” 

M. Delanne : *‘A hundred.” 

'riie Apparition : “And you, commandant ?” 

Commandant Mantin : “Sixty.” 

The Apparition . “You can invite more.” 

Commandant Mantin : “A hundred, then.” 

The Apparition : “Good !, I wieh to say a^go* ^hat the 
medium will not accept money, but before he leaves you 
aiiould subscribe to give him a present which he can show 
m • America us a souvenir of tJae Paris seances. He will 
sive a seance on Sunday to the Circle, and on his return 
he will give one to M. Aelanne’s Society and one to Mme. 
Noeggerath.” 
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M. Delanne having remarked that as he had to go on 
a journey he would like to have his seance on the following 
Sunday, the apparition replied, “Settle it between yourselveg. ' 

Commandant Mantin : “Then, in that case, M. Delanne 
can have the priority.” 

Mme. Noeggerath; “Dr. Benton, can I ask you a 
question ?” 

The Apparition : “Yes, with pleasure.’ 

Mme Noeggerath: “Will Miller come to see me jn 
Munich ?” 

The Apparition : “Yes.” o 

Mme. Noeggerath: “I am urged from Vienna and 
Berlin to ask him for seances ; what shall I reply ?” 

The Apparition • “No. I do not beiieve he can go to 
Vienna and Berlin. When at Munich he will only give 
seances in your house, but not a test seance.” 

Mme. Noeggerath : “Thank you, Dr. Benton.” 

M. de Vesme asked if he also could have some seances at 
his Society. 

The Apparition : “We shall see later. Then it is 
understood for Sunejay. God bless you all. Good evening. 
I will always do my duty to you all.” 

The apparition then disappeared. 

12. — A new Apparition : “Bonne Maman !” 

Mme. Noeggerath : “Is that you, Maman ?” 

The Apparition ; “Yes, -it is I, my dear friends. l am 
happy to see you all. My daughter Marie, the Commandant, 
Gabriel, M. de Vesme, Mme. Bayer, Anna, my dear Pablo, 
Leon Denis.” 
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Mme. Noeggerath : “What shall I say to your grand- 
children ?” 

The Apparition : “I kiss them all. How happy 1 am ! 
Sflch peace ! Such joy 1 Such pleasure !” 

She disappeared, and then knocked in the cabinet. 

M. Leon Denis : “You heard little Angele Marchand say- 
just now that to make a chain gives much power ; let us 
make it.” . 

» 

Betsy, speaking from the cabinet, said that Madame 
I'ornely ought to have been invited. 

M. Delanne : “We will invite her on Sunday.” 

Someone again knockedrfrom within the cabinet. It was 
Bonne Maman’s peculiar signal announcing her presence 
to her friends. 

Several Sittdrs : “Thank you, Bonne Maman, thank you 
very much, with all our hearts.” 

Bonne Maman returned, buU was not able to materialise. 
Betsy said she was sorry she had not been able to remain 
longer ; she would have lik*ed to name all present ; she salut- 
ed Mme. Lamoureux, 

Mme. Noeggerath : “At another seance Betsy said a 
< harming thing— that the bee was not able to make honey 
without flowers. ^I, Chaigneau has written a poem on this 
‘subject, an9 asks if it was not Bonne Maman who inspired it.” 

Bonne Maman replied by ‘quirk raps in ^he cabinet, 
which we understood to mean “Yes.” 

Betsy^(in English) : “He must send a copy to the medium. 
It is I who am the busy ^ee; I am the female bee and 
Dr. Benton the maje bee. 1 have many flowers round me 
15 evening.” • ■ 
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Mme. Priet enquired if she might ask a particular question 
but Betsy, who had understood, replied from the cabinet, 
“Ves, to-morrow.” 

13. — A new apparition issued abiuptly from the cabinet 
‘‘Louise Michel; good evening to you all. I am happ) U* 
see you all ; can you all see me^?” 

Mme. Benezech sought permission to touch her. 

'riie Apparition ; “My good woman, it is impossible this 
evening, it would do milch harm to the medium. It is 
quite out of the question. Vou see wliat s[)iiitism is, d'> 
>ou not. It is grand ! Good eiening ! Libeit> !” , 

She then disappeared. 

14. — Another apparition came fiom beliind the curtain 
It was Betsy’s husband. 

The Apparition (im negio English) • “I am a coloured 
man ; I have a black skin but a white soul. I am quit( 
white within. Perhaps you callnot understand me vcr> well 
because I speak negro English. ,When I came to Paiis I 
could speak French, but I have forgotten. I could neiei 
speak it very well, but I could make people understand me.” 

Mme. Noeggerath : “I undei stand you very well. I lived 
in New York.” ^ 

The Apparition: “Dam very happy to see^vou; since 
yop have live^I in New York you can understand me. I 
am sure the l!ord will bless you. ^ I shall see you again, 
on the other side, if not on this, for I know well that 
w'e still live on the other side^;-! do, certainly ! May God 
bless you all.” 

He then withdrew, and Betsy, from \he cabinet, asked 
for the lamp to be lowered 4 little and the company to 
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sing. Mie said that they would try to show some astral 
lights. 

15. — We heard the voice of a little girl, first in the 
cabinet, then in the room, laughing, then calling out and 
attempting to sing the refrain of the “Marseillaise.” It was 
little Lulu, who tried to show herself, but could not mate- 
rialise completely. She, however, touched several persons — 
Mine. Noeggciath, M. de Vesme, M. Delanne and Com- 
mandant Dargct. Betsy then asked for a little more light, 
so that r.ulu could be seen, but in attempting to turn up 
the lampjt went out. 

M. Pablo : “(lo bark* again quickly, Lulu, be careful of 
the light; wc will light up again.” 

'Phe Apparition “I am not afraid of that.” 

Howc\cr, when the lamp was Iniing relighted in an ad- 
joining room the retiection from the match and the wick 
pmetrated into the seance chamber, and Betsy called out, 
“I^ower, lower quickly. . . . Oh, what a pity ! Too 
late !” 

At the same time we saw the apparition of I.ulu in the 
rill tains, and the medium pushed forwaid abruptly to the 
centre of the room. He was holdijig his eyes and groaning. 
'Phe reflecpon of the white light hnd* given a very severe 
shock to the medium and had awakened him. • , 

M. Pablo : “Above all, do not touch the medium.” 

The medium remained tottering and holding his hands 
to his eyes for some niomen^s, but presently made a great 
effort to re-enter the cabinet. 

Betsy, speaking from the cabinet, said she would not 
be able to do anything mdjfre, the medium w'as too tired ; 
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the seance was therefore ended. M. Delanne asked the 
supervisors to hold themselves in readiness and that no one 
else should move. The medium came to his normal con- 
dition by degrees, asked for more light, and that all, with” 
the exception of the supervisors, should leave the room. 

M. Gaston Mery, speaking in the name of the members 
of the Committee of Supervision, afterwards stated that the 
medium had disrobed before them, and had been medically 
examined ; the cabinet and hangings had been carefully ins- 
pected and the seals found intact. They were pleased to 
declare that nothing had been found which reflected upon 
the honesty of the medium. 

The official report was signed by the members of the 
Committee, each member certifying only to the accuracy 
of the facts set forth,, and reserving the right to explain 
them in accordance with his personal ideas and opinions. 



NOTES. 


We .are glad to see that the world is at last coming to 
acknowledge Gauranga of Nadia, Bengal, as the last Avatar 
or Messiah. He is noticed in Dr. Beeble’s article published 
elsewhere. ^ 

Nityananda Dassee, the pious American lady of Chicago, 
who has adopted Vaishnavism as taught by the Lord 
Gauranga, as the guide of her life, referring to the article 
of Mr. Johnston in the Balance which was reproduced in our 
last issue, observes in ^her letter dated September 1 1 : — 

“To the Lord Gauranga my debts are irrepayable” I echo. 

“If all that is claimed for Krishna be true — (and neces- 
sarily much must have been added to, much lost in the 
long descent down to us) — even* then Lord Gauranga is 
more to, us, not only by his close^r proximity, but because 
he taught us how the Go(J-mad human, *the femalf or 
negative side of the yecessary duality, feels and acts without 
the consciousness of union with its positive — other half — and 
how the joy that flows ^om union is the real life of ALL 
THAT IS. It seems not even hard for me to worship 
Him as my Lo^er. It must have been in this way that 
I have ever worshipped Hi|n. And that is why the Chris- 
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tian idea of God as Master or Father, and Jesus as Christ 
our Brother, did not so much appeal to me. I seek for 
Lovers. I do not ask who may have been my Father, (that 
I had one is so certain). I do not care so very much 
whether I have many or few brothers and sisters, (I love 
them all in a quiet way, I serve them all, even as they 
serve me — in justice as well as love) but to my Lover I 
go giving all that I am — asking nothing, not justice 'nor any 
thing. Love I cannot ask - of Him, for is He not my lover, 
what need to ask ? And to me our sweet 1 iOrd Gauranga 
is Krishna or Kadha-Kiishna made manife^^t. 

“7>w, nothing is denied to an ardent lover. When one 
is a true lover and has found his Beloved, he asks expecting 
to receive, knmving^ that the response is certaiuy ^ 

Spiritualism is good but religion is better, for spiritualism 
teaches us that the man, who is lucky enough to be able 
to love god gets the highest place in the other world. 
Mr. Johnston, a stranger, after carefully stiid>mg the religion 
as taught by Gauranga, has come to the conclusion that it 
has not the defects of Christianity and, on the other hand, 
it is of Divine Origin. 


^VE are indebted to Mr. H. . Horn and the Progressivs 
Thinker, the weekly spiritual paper in America, for a copy 
of “the next world interviewed." In this book are published 
the communications of many spirhs, who, on earth, were 
distinguished for their sayings, doings and position. One 
communication from Lord F. Cavendish is of very great 
interest just now. He vras the Go'^ernor of Ireland, and the 
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victim of what is called the Ph(cnix Park murder. This 
spirit says, that it is a great mistake to hang criminals, 
and that capital punishment, instead of doing any good, 

’ causes immense mischief. The murderers hanged take their 
r'evenge by committing many more murders. Their vengeful 
spirit leads weak-minded or sensitives, to yield to their 
influence and commit dreadful crimes. One such man, who is 
now in custody, declares, it is said, that he committed 
the crime, because he was led by an ifnsecn influence, which 
he could not resist, to do it. 

♦ 

m 

The spirit Pelham, a control of Mrs. Piper, who rarely made 
any mistakes, wrote through his medium that, spirits had great 
difficulty m communicating with men below, the nature of 
which the latter have no conccjition. Yet spirintualism 
is being subjected to rather severe and sometimes unreason- 
able tests by the Society for I^sychical Research. Theie is a 
section of the Society .dealing \vith what is called “cross 
correspondence.” Thus a (juestion is put to the spirit and he 
is asked to answer it through diffeient mediums. In this 
manner, several mediums were at work simultaneously in 
places apart, — Mrs. Piper in Kondon, Mrs. Verrall in 
Cambridge, and Mrs. Holland in India. A question is asked 
to the spirit, who conjtrols, .say, ]\Irs. Pinw,, to answer ^ a 
question, not only throvgh his medium, (Mrs. Piper,) but also 
/through Mrs. Verrall and ^Iis. Holland. The answer is 
not known to Mrs. Piper though she hears the question while 
in^a state of trance. But the other two hear neither the ques- 
tions, — and, of course, — nor the answers. Now this question 
is answered by all three mediums in different places. This 
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is called “cross-correspondence.” If they can answer sue 
cessfully spiritualism is proved incontestably. 

Sometimes six mediums were made to co-operate. The ’ 
“controls” or spirits with whom it was attempted to open 
correspondence of this kind, were those purporting to be 
Mr. Frederick Myers, Mr. H. Sidgwick, and Dr. Richard 
Hodgson. The mediums or automatic writers who took part 
in the tests were Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Verrall, Miss Verrall, Mrs 
Thompson, and two ladies known as Mrs “Holland” and Mis 
“Forbes.” Some 120 experiments were made with great 
success. Of course there were failiir'^s, but it is quite possible 
to account for these failures, but impossible to account for the 
success without accepting spiritualism. As for instance, here 
is a wonderful experimea* made by ^Irs. Verrall *vith the spirit 
of Mr, Myers, writing through Mrs. Piper's hand. She spoke 
three Greek words, “autos ouranjs akumon,” and asked for \ 
translation into English of them and a statement of what 
they reminded him. The woids come from Plotinus, an 
obscure Greek author, and aic (luoted in English in Mi 
Myers’s “Human Personality ” 'fhey also appear as tlvr 
motto of a poem which he published on Tennyson in a little 
known book of his. Yet such a complicated question was 
so fairly answered that every one had to admit that the 
spirits knew what they were about. 

Another equally wonderful experiment was the giving of an 
anagram by a spirit which purported to be that of Di 
Hodgson, through the automatic writing of Mrs. Verrall. The 
message ran thus : 
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“Rats, stars, tars and so on. Try this. 

“It has been tried before. REATS— rearrange these five 
letters, or again tears, stare.” 

The strange thing was that Mr. Piddington, who had gone 
through Dr. Hodgson’s papers after his death, was reminded 
of a number of anagrams playing on the same set of words 
that he had noted among them. He sent to Boston to Dr. 
Hodgson’s ’executors, asking them if such an anagram had 
been preserved, and received back a sheet of paper on which 
was written, “star, tars, rats, arts,” and also “ftars and stare,” 
in Dr. Hodgson’s writing ! It is quite possible for a true 
medium to make mistakes, but it is impossible to suppose 
that Mis. Venall should be able to get hold of such 
information througli telepathy or by collusion or trickery 
Here the hand of the spirit is unmAtakable. 

- - ♦ 

The ‘North Mail,’ of the 2 tst inst., gives a report of a 
‘test’ seance for mateiialisations recently held at North Shields 
by a .young man named William Badsey. Elaborate pre- 
parations weie made, the medium was carefully searched, his 
own clothes were removed and ‘he was placed in a suit 
of boiler-makers’ overalls and thci^ deposited on a chair in 
the cabinet^’ which consisted of a heavy curtain flung over 
a- sod stretched across the corner of a roonp in ' a house 
wh^h the medium liad»never previously entered. Fifteen 
1/iies and gentlemen formed a circle and were rewarded, 
It is' said,- by the materialis'ition of nine distinct ‘forms’— 
men, women, and children. One, an extremely handsome 
woman, who was ‘gorgeously appareled,’ ‘walked gracefully 
out into the circle of spec^tors, and after passing quite 
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close to all of them in turn, she retired into the cabinet.' • 
A light was observed in a corner of the room away from 
any article of furniture and from the cabinet j gradually this 
light became intensified and presently the same female form 
was observed. Another ‘form’ was that of a negro of inim^isi; 
proportions, who, after a dignified [larade of the room, 
vanished. The light in the room was sufficiently strong to 
enable the sitters to see the time by their watches without 
strain. The company were convinced that there was no 
trickery and have all signed a certificate attesting their entire 
satisfaction regarding that point. 
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THE GREATES C PSYCHIC-IL 

— 

In India, we are familiar with ^ost phrases of spiritualism, 
jjerhaps with every phrase excepting spirit photography which 
*s now engaging the attention of tnW Westerners. From 
time immemorial the fact has been knoVn that people are 
:nfl]|e!n^;ed by spirits, good and bi^d. It is known ftirther • 
that g^d\iDen, as A rule, *are influenced by good spirits, 
andj^ men by bad spirits. The fact of earth-bounds mani- 
fest^gf-themselves to men beld^, for the purpose of securing 
their release, is almost universally known and believed* 

We said^tRat the greatest psychic that was ever born 
in the world was Xord Gauransa. the Prophet of Nadia, in 
A 
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Bengal. We shall explain why we say so. He was considered , 
a perfect man physically^ intellectually, morally and spiri ' 
tually, and so the highest spirits manifested themselves 
through him from his infancy. When a baby, his parents saw 
figures of light manifesting thejpselves in rooms where he 
slept. As he grew up his psychic powers developed. ^Vhen 
.almost a lad he got frequent fits of trance while he pei- 
sonated other people. It was then that he had 'the se>:erest 
fits of trance which continued for seveial weeks, and dmiiig 
all this time, ‘tliough he was utterly unconscious, he continued 
to personate dead people. This last attack gave him the 
finish to his psychic training. 

We said that the highest spirits manifested through hinl 
We fear our good readers will be startled to hear that, not only 
the highest spiiits spoke to men through him, but the God 
Almighty sometimes took pfissession of his body to speak 
in men below ! 

Of course, this is a statement which is likely to be dis 
believed. But spiritualists have no right to lay down how fai 
men ought to believe j^id how' far not. Do not men of 
the highest position, ^*ifen of science, and of keen intellect, 
decline to believe in- the manifestation of spirits at all ? Vet 

knew' tlj^at it is true ; we, arc absolutely ceitain of it. 

That Gauranga was possesses! by G >d HimsFii v^s be- 
lieved by his million followers of the highest position. V^nd , 
they had good reason to bqie\p it. Indeed theji coirf^»V- 
help believing it ; but of that hereafter. First of all, we do not 
see how spiritualists can deny the possibility of such an incident, 
namely. God Himself manifesting through a medium. Just 
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ySee# spiritualists believe that there are spirits ; they believe 
\hat spirits possess some men, who are sensitive and are called 
mediums, to manifest themselves to men ; they believe fur- 
ther that generally better the medium higher are the spirits who 
maniTcsl themselves, and la^y they believe that God Himself 
’ us a spirit. If that be so wherein lies the absurdity of the 
ssiatement that the great and good God manifested Himself 
through a nieduim, who was a perfect man, as certainly 
liOrd Gau^anga was ? So we call him the Jh^test psychic. 

It has been alleged that Buddha has man'tfwted through 
mediums, J^'hrist has done it, and^so has Mohammud. 
I.ogically, therefore, there ’ts no absurdity in the supposition 
t^t the Lord God also might have manifested Himself 
through some highly developed human organism. There 
are pious men who spend their lives in devotion ; they say that 
there are times when they are filled with the spirit of God, 
nay, when they commune with Hfm. There are others, men 
of the highest piety, who have felt the presence of God 
in their hearts. But the world has never seen a being who 
had carried the feeling of piety tc^wich a divine state as the 
Lord Gauranga had done. So thSje is little absurdity in the 
supposition that Gauranga was influenfeud by the Lord God 
Himself. ^ • * 

^J[]|ie^learned and pious men /vho cbronicleihis^areer^ 
eye-wkl^^ and ir/nediatejfollowers, and men of t(ie highest 
po^n, declare that the Lord Gauranga had a perfect 
J)|l^jiflal frame of celestial Jj^ty, his piety was such that 
’ the like of it has never been witnessed in Jthe-world. ' Says 
the American lady of Chicago, ^hose sentiments were quoted 
in our last issue ^ 
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*Tf all that is claimed for Krishna be true— and neces- 
sarily much must have been added to, much lost in the 
tong descent down to us — even then Lord Gauranga is more 
to us, not only by his closer g^oximity, but because he 
taught us how the God-mad huirf&h, the female or negative 
side of the necessary duality, feels and acts without the con- 
sciousness of union with its positive — other half— -and how 
the joy that ilow^ from union is the real life of 'ALL 
THAT IS.*V 

Well the chroniclers- of his life say that the God Almighty 
entered his body when he lost>>.is consciousness, that when 
this happened the Lord Gauranga fell down in a death- 
like swoon, and then he announced that he was the Lor^d 
of the Universe who ihad come, moved by the fallen condition 
of men, to advise them what they should do and how 
should they behave, to impLove their spiritual nature. When 
the Lord Gauranga, in the state of trance made this strange; 
announcement, his followers did not treat with ridicule or 
incredulity; on the otheryihand, the Lord obtained such an 
absolute control over t}4ir hearts that they found it im- 
possible to disbelieve nim, and they entirely took him at his 
word. These were’ called “divine manifestations” by his 
'followers and were frequently witnessed by them. 

Now is It aneasy affair to ^day the'^part of^.’aflbdJ' 
Is it easy to act the part of a god at all ? But Ga^nga 
did it sometimes many time^ ^ day. Thus, he felL,^^ii 
in a swoon, announced himself as the Lord God, t^eeP 
vdth his followers for a time, and thto disappeared. When, 
however, roused to conscioushess by hi^ {oHowetS he could 
remember nothing of the part that he had played. Is it 
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possible for one to act the part of the God Almighty without 
being caught at once if he is a humbug ? 

^ First of all the fact, that the person of Gauranga has 
been taken possession of by an unexpressibly high spirit would 
be proved in various jmys. One I have mentioned ju^ 
now, namely, every one'^ll^nt found himself compelled, in 
spite of himself, to believe that it was the Lord God who 
had come. . Then the light that emitted from the person 
of the Ldrd shewed it. The celestial light%Aat emitted from 
his person was, in itself, a proof positive thb^ither the God 
Almighty or an Angel had taken ^ssession of his body. 
'I’hen he '\3ivined the thqwghts of all present, he distributed 
boons whatever was asked of him, &c., &c. But the best thing 
would be to describe one such manifestation. Let us take the 
second, the first manifestation took plat^p when he was only 
nine. Then he announced himself to his mother. He told 


her, “I am not your son, your, son is in the unconscious 
body. I am going now, but I will come hereafter. When I 
leave the body of your son Tie will appear as dead. But tend 
the body and then your son wouW regain consciousness." 

Well this the spirit, who pressed the body of the lad 
who was subsequently known as lK^ Gauranga, said, and 
the lad immediately fell down as if dead. • Water was sprinkled 
on his face ; he was fanned ; he was loudly called ^ name 
S'nd’Tlii^he awoke^Vith a •start, no longer the Lord GoJ, 
bu^nly a^ad of nine. * 

Jr ^ the second occasion, V the Divine Manifestation took 
pface when he was twenty-fUrel. Sreebas, a very pious and 
learned Bramhin, was a friend of his father, and was his only 
devoted admiref^then. One day in the hottest month of the 
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year, May, the time tvas forenoon, — when the sun was shining) 
in full force, this pious and learned man was communih^^ 
with God in his hut, the door of which was shut, where 1/e 
worshipped God. Just then, there was a knock at the dopr of 
this hut and a voice said, - the door.” Of course, 

Sreebas, being thus disturbed was annoyed and asked who 
was there. And the reply was : “He whom you are trying 
to commune with.j^ Sreebas did not like this reply at aU,*'eveii 
if it was uttej^ a joke, as it was a sacrilageous joke, and lie 
opened the door in v\ngef. But what did he see? He 
saw a luminous figure enter his hu^ ! * 

The luminous figure and Sreebas gazed at each othei 
AVhat Sreebas saw paralyzed all his senses. He saw a hum;^ll ^ 
form covered with, as it seemed to him, ^ a dense spiritual 
-essence which emitted a dazzling light — a light which was 
so dazzling that it dimmed,, the mid-day rays of the May 
sun, in tropical India, yet it did not dazzle but rather soothed 
the eyes. There could be however, no doubt, who the figuic 
was: it was the young P™het who came to be subse- 


who came to be subse- 


This simple “I” explained who He was. The Figure then . sat 
on the^ubhioned seat where the Image of God w'as kepi, 
^hich, bema considered tfie throne of Gv^d, no Hin^^.TOteki 
have dared sit upon. • V • V • 

Sreebas stood speechless. , He had then no doul^in 
his mind that the shining H^re was the God Aliuig^ 
and no one else. It was nol olhy the effulgence with whiph'T 
the Figure was covered that led him to that conviction, 
but he found that his soul had been tak^ complete possession 
of, and the bdief that the Figure wa^ the God. had been 
indeliably impressed on bis xdiad. 



SPONTANL "IS SPIRITUAL 
MANIFLoTATION. 

■— 

Aiter we had published the letters of the do^^sa;in charge of 
the Hanugnan?iagar Hospital in our last issue, we had several 
inoie communications fron^ him on the subject of the spiritual 
..ilianifostations in his house. Some independent gcntlcncn 
have also testified to the truth of these manifestations. The 
doctor lias now assured us that, aflbr the spirit had «'Uc- 
needed in proving his identity to their entire satisfaction, 
namely, that he was no other than his dead brother, he ga\e 
up his violence, and has tj^come now quite sober. He is now 
generally manifesting himself only when recpiested to do -^o. 
Asked if he was really his brolilj^er, why did he give them 
so much trouble in the beginmng, the spirit replied that, 
he did so to draw their attention\to him, and simply tv) 
convince thiem and other unbelievers,* that it was a spirit 
-'i-h^v^as manifesting himself. | And now tUat ^ley are 
th^u!^» convjiiced, h« would no more cause them any 
Anoyance. When asked tlmt “a few gentlemen from Calcutta 
^re "defSirous of paying to you,” the spirit said, *‘don’t 

allow them to come h,ere, but intelligent men like the editor of 
the Hindu Spiritual Magazine may come. You better senjd 
all the! facts to"^him for publujation in his journal. It will 
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do immense good to the educated public.” So the spinvj 
it seems, was kindly disposed towards us. I 

As for his refusal to permit others to visit the mediui/, 
there were excellent reasons for it. His wife was the mediuin, 
who was a purdanashin Hindu^'*dy. She is not perftiitted 
to speak to strangers, nay, even to allow others to see hei 
So he did not like to make an exhibition of his beloved 
wife. That he loved his wife devotedly, he himself admitted 
repeatedly. y/ 

The said, that he was a thorough unbeliever, and. 

as a matter of course,'^ hiien he saw {that the manifestation- 
were due to an intelligent aiid'anseen agency, he attributed 
them to evil spirits. He did not at first believe the spirit 
he declared, through his sistei-iu*law, that he was his brothci 
But when a thorough communication waS opened he wa* 
obliged to admit that the spirit was no other than his brothti 
The spirit having obtained the tontrol of the tongue <>1 
the medium began to talk, to talk incessantly, so that all 
lie said could not be produced in the compass of a big 
book. Is it possible for y'l>ing spirit to remain undetected 
while talking almost incptsantly to his brother for seveial 
days together ? 

His manner of «alj;lng, his general manners,^his thorough 
knowledge of the past history of the family, his recollecti on ol 
many inciderfts in connection with the faii^ily membp??, jnany 
of which were totally unknowm to the raediurrf — all 
have convinced our good friendjijjhe doctor. He ng.w- 
confesses his previous mistake, and says, that “the spirit 
could be no other than my brother. He still lives and I 
am surprised to find that hu behaves with 'ns exactly in the 
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same way as he used to do before” Indeed, the doctor 
never acceiHed him as his brother without first subjecting him 
to a thorough test, in divers ways. 

^ The spirit has further said to them, “as 1 am your superior, 
yob must all bow t^ me after the manner of the Hindus, 
whenever I come HI “yoif. You must burn incense and lead 
a pure life both in body and mind. Don't admit a large 
number of men into the room. Don’t keep a light. When* 
ever you would require me I would ce*^. You need not 
be frightened in any way.” S*, 

Here in India, whenever a spitit manifests himself, he 
is taken Tor a ghost, an e'. 4 l spirit, an earth-bound. The spirit- 
1)1 other of the doctor did not like that he should be taken for 
a ghost, so he demanded the honor that was due to an angel. 

It can, h( 5 we\er, be ascertained, from the letters of the 
doctor that the spirit is now constantly enjoying the company 
of his wife. Some of the practical jokes that he is playing 
on her are most amusing. One day, a materialized hand, 
besmeared with sandal paste, appeared before the nostrils 
of the medium, and the roHm was filled with the smell of 
sandal. On the doctor’s asking, “where did you get the 
sandal paste?” the spirit replied ^ “I had it for my puja 
(worship) jnd I am just coming ^fter finishing my ////a.” 
It^iust be borne in mind, that tjie Hindus worship ^od with ' 
s>anj^.'\^sle. “Sly sistiJr-in-law is sitting befcflre us” says 
tj^do^r, “am/ we are surprised to find that in the twinkling 
/of -ai^\e, her face is bXmeared with chalk powder, that 
*s, marked with lines drawn oy a chalk. The medium had 
no knowledge of ft, though she was then in her norma! 
state. It was I ' who perce^ed it and pointed out to her. 

A 
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A little while after, the whole of her face was painted 
with red dye, and her eyes adorned with a black substance, byj 
an unseen hand. And lastly two pieces of cotton, soaked wit/ 
Eau-de-cologne, were put on her ears. 

“One day, my sister-in-law foupd^'\nan standing before her 
with two brick-bats in one of his hands, and some straws 
in the other, and she at once fell into a fit. We now found 
that these things were transferred to the hands* of the medium 
though she hadylione of them before. At that time he also 
spoke to h€f^ something. Another day, when in trance, 
my sister-in-law opened the palm of her hand ,ind givin^ 
me a rolled jack-leaf, said, ‘chew this betel-leaf 1 

said, *this is not J>an, Let me have a real No sooner., 

said than my brother said, ‘then here is a real pan ami 
chew it,’ and my sister-in-law handed me something which 
was really a rolled betel-leaf, which contained cardamoms, 
a few pieces of areca nuts and cloves. 

“The fact is my brother was a wag and he alway^j lo\C(l 
jokes. This peculiarity in hini is strangely enough very much 
in evidence in his spiritual li^ Indeed, he is behaving with 
us and specially with hi^vife in such a realistic way that, at 
times, we forget that he ^s dead. He converses with us s»- 
familiarly, through my*’ sister-in-law, that we a^ times feel 
that my^ad brother has retlirned home after an abse^^ 
many years, and in his acts and speeches deVls with.-* ^ e\^dy 
as a f p mily member would do. /He appears to give vent tofe 
feelings unreservedly as a broth/^^s, expected to dO lo his'^ 
brother. The boisterous nature of the spirit has now com- 
pletely evaporated and he is always ready to listen to our 
most paltry wishes. 
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‘My brother could play on Tabla, We, therefore, asked 
him one day to do it to prove to us, that he was no other 
than the spirit of my dead brother. He at once began 
to j)lay tabla on a plank of wood in measured time. We 
received immediate re^onse as soon as we asked him to 
knoch^at the door. When we said, he must do it gently, 
for the children were sleeping, and loud knocks might awaken 
them, and he at once softened his knocks. Wc asked him to 
remove the veil of my sister-in-law from hei^ace, and he did 
.so four or five times. Thus the \^eil was"' .*®«ioved by an 
invisible Vand. One morning when we remained standing, 
two flowers were stuck in the two ears of my sister-in-law. 
When these flowers were removed, fresh flowers were put 
in her ears of a different variety. 

“I asked my brother not to go away elsewhere, but to May 
with us. In reply, he said, that he did not like to bo 
kept as a prisoner, but likecl to move about freely. He 
always iiiaisls never to allow any bad character an adm ttanco 
into the house, nor to tell to such men all that pass between 
us. He also asked us not to. give to the press the family 
secrets which he told to us. asked my brother to speak 
with me in English knowing full well that my sister-in-Iaw', 
the mediufli, dees not know A fibm E. But he said, that ^ 
not proper to sj3eak ^in English tljitiu^* a lady 
di^ot knofcv the language. Still, however, he made use 
such words as, “frienc^j’ “brother,” “guardian,” “wife,” 
etc.^irforder to satisfy uif’^*5iurely, sister-in-law did not know 
these words. ^ • 

“On one j)cc^ion, however, my brother gave us some 
trouble. Suddenly, he showed an inordinate desire to take 
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away my sister-in-law to the other world ! During that^time he* 
gave'^areca-nuts and cardamoms in her hand, and commanded 
her to eat them. X asked him, 'what would happen if she 
partook of them ?* He said, 'she would die an instantaneous 
death.* X entreated him with all jny heart to give up that 
idea, but he seemed inexorableT I said, *my sister* 

in-law cannot go alone with you. She may go if y-ju come 
accompanied by a female of your world.’ From that time, my 
sister-in-law began to have deep sleeps incessantly,' and in 
her dreams^#>^an to see sometimes two and sometimes four 
females of the other" • world. They also used to give her 
areca-nuts and betel-leaves, and aiked her to partake of them. 
Though she had deep sleeps, my sister-in-law could easily 
converse with them, and communicate to the women of the' 
spirit world all that we desired her to tell them. They 
appeared to be very cvil-intentioned, and we then sought 
the help of our brother to le’.ieve us from them. Good sense 
now guided my brother and he strictly forbade my sister- 
in-law to partake of the things given by the above women, 
and asked me never to allow her to remain alone, for 
if she did so, the said "women were sure to do her 
mischief.” 

The doctor has wr’tten to us, that it is impossible to relate 
all that the spirit has done and said, for if a record be kept of 

of thencthen they would \orm a big volume. We a^e now 
informed that the medium is slowly* acquiring healT/jg p<^er. 
In response to the requests /I a few of his friends-, 
doctor asked his spirit-brother t6 give them medicines for thejr 
ailments. The medium, when in an influenced state, gave 
them some roots of trees of different colours and asked 
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them to use these giving proper directions. When « medicine 
is asked for, the medium enters into a state of trance. 'W'hen 
she has regained consciousness, we find roots in her closed 
hst. .We have been assured that some have got real benefit 
by the use of the drugs , 

Th\ doctor had heard that evil-spirits possessed men and 
women, especially the latter, and sometimes ghosts pelted 
stones aSid fri^fhtened people by other m^ns. He had, how- 
ever, n6 idea that spiritualism had become an object of study 
in the world. He never read orprphably saw a"boolv on the 
subject. He first heard ^nocks, then he saw the pelting 
of stones. He attributed them to wicked men disposed to 
annoy him. But gradually he saw that the disturbances could 
not have been, made by men, and jthat an unseen agency 
was doing it. He himself discovered that his sister-in-law had 
something to do with it. He foupd that the unseen agency had 
intelligence, and was not a blind force, so he came to know 
for certain that the disturbances were caused by a ghost. 

He, when enquiring how, he could get rid of the evil- 
spirit, heard of us, and naturally^ he wrote to us for help, 
promising to spend money if necessary to get rid of the 
uncanny thing. We wrote him to fnajre an experiment with 
the ghost, 'he listened to our advice and asked him questions. ^ 
‘Tlie questions werd to this .effect.* “Are you a ghost “Wtfat 
do 'you Vant ?” ' “Who lire you ?” “Are you any relation ? ’ 
yWh^ thus asked the spiiV took possession of the body of 
■^his sister-in-law, who was Cnffiinced, and began first to write, 
but, finding it difficult. to express himself in that way, he began 
to speak, da^jind -night. He Informed the doctor that he was 
his eldest brother and husband! of his sister-in-law. Of course, 
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here the sister-in-law might have tried to humbug him, but 
the doctor was sure of his ground. The physical manifes- 
tations, some of which took place in broad-day light, had 
proved conclusively, that a spirit was knocking at the doors* 
pelting stones and cracking jokes witb^his sister-in-law, pl'ich- 
ing her body, daubing her Ax., fic., ftFough unseen. Then 
the question for him was to settle who this spirft was 
And the spirit proved to his satisfaction, even by his jokes 
and the manner of his, that he was his dead brother. The 
spirit was taljcing almost incessantly and, if he had been a 
deceiving ghost he would have been detected at once, for he 
died only eight years ago and spokc*of recent events only. 



SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPHY. 

: — :<!).: 

Mii^. Annie Bright, editor of the Harbinger of^Li^ht^ an* 
nounces in^ the November issue of her paper that, she had 
iLceived, from the Astro-PuSlishing Company of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, a book called “Two Thousand Years in Celestial Life.” 
'rhis volume we are told, is the outcome of a series of sittings 
l\cld in Detroit) by seven ladies and j^fentlemen to investigate 
psychic phenomena. Mr. H. C. Hodges led the investigation. 
He is a gentleman whose expeiience, in occult matters, 
extends over fifty years. ,Mr. Hodges has been a resident of 
Detroit over forty )cars; he is a leading member there 
and IS respected by the entire community for his high 
chaiacter. The meetings have been held for many years 
with closed doors. • 

Besides Ihe meeting of the sevcn'ladies and gentlemen, 
which Mr. Hodges ^pd, he inaugurated a separate^sweetii^g, 
with^Mr^^W. E.^ Cole thb psychic, and the communications 
contained m the volume “Clyjjina” and other works entitled 
.J^ticieirccf- and the Key of j^lfor: Manifestations of Divine Law,” 
are the result. What is remarkable about these messages 
IS that they were not 'written by the hand of the medium. 
“1 hese extraordinary messages, we are told, “were transmitted 
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by unseen intelligences, and were clicked out through a tele 
graph instrument arranged as follows: — Upon a table was 
placed a small box. the upper and lower lids of slate, joined 
together by hinges on the wooden frame, within which wis 
the transmitting keys, and into which w^re put the questions 
written by Mr. Hodges, not seen by ''the* psychic, a^A the 
lids then closed. The psychic lays one hand ont^op of 
the closed box, but does not touch the instrument. ‘ Hra whites 
down the messages as clicked off in an abbreviated telegraphic 
code, and then they ^are type-written. The sittings, bet- 
ween Mr. Hodges and the psychic, were used to fake place 
in the morning. For nearly four years the two sat semi- 
and tri-weekly closing the doors, giving the light full entrance, 
and taking seats near, but opposite each other, the messages 
occupying from one-hklf to three quarters bf an hour in 
each delivery.” 

Here is then a problem* for the unbelieving scientists 
to solve. Who composes and transijiits these messages ? Is 
it Mr. './Telepathy or Mr. Subliminal Self, who does it? 
“Clytina”' announces herself a 6reek lady, who died at the 
age of x6 and is now aboit two thousand years in the spirit 
world. She has, therefore, much to say about her experiences. 
She says, that as men 'have to sit in circles to open com- 
mvnicatfen rvith spirits, spirits, like ^them, have to lipid, 
circles to open communication with’^^he Higli»er Injelltgei^ces, 
those who are as ethereal to |hem, as Clytina and her 
fellows in the spirit-world are^>lQ£pen here. These^xalted^ 
beings are for many ages in the spiritual world. Her another 
important experience, of which she speaks in the book 
referred to above, is about incai;pation» 
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She says: — 

“The most important of all my experiences and inves- 
tigations to me is, that 1 have never beheld an individuality 
become clouded for all time, nor a disintegration of a spirit 
mielli|ence. This 1 consider the most important of all. 
About '^he etheriafeanon of* spirits in the highest spheres 
I'lytina says,— This condition of re-embodiment approaches the 
nearest t<i) re-in^arnation of anything in my experience during 
the past ti-o thousand years, and 1 do ndt believe, judging 
from all the knowledge in my possession, that ^ spirit can 
return and inhabit a material form Entirely its own^‘ or in 
I he manner taught by re-inc^rnationists.’* 

.She further says : — 

“On page 39 Clytina says, — The only conditions in which 
.1 spirit may inhabit a material body, lb m> knowledge, is 
through the assistance of the spirit inhabiting the body at 
the time, for of itself it is too*fine . . . and it is not in 
the laws of spirit to maintain an existence. Many conditions 
<7ccur which are supposed to be the outcome of re-incarnation, 
but It is only a misconception of the true fact. For ms- 
lance, one here in the body may assert that he has a 
lecolleciion of a previous existence tin the material. This 
js caused bj» the pressure of a spirit ibtelligence becoming 
so Giosely cn rapport^^\Ci\ the spirij in the body thfit ^'.might^ 
and ^lem^rjes of^ one arf^ transmitted to another. Then 
again there are spirit intelli^nces who sincerely believe that 
,J»Iiey will'roturn to earth aijjd inhabit another material form, 
though 1 can easily trace this to a desire and longing for 
^he tnaleriaf conditions on the part of the spirit. As 1 
understand it,* this idea had its ^igin among the oriental races, 
B 
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and I assure you that this same theory is upheld and taught 
in spirit life as on earth. Just the same as, for instance, 
the sun worshipper bows down to the sun, the Chinaman 
worships his idols, and each spirit as he comes to /spirit 
life believes in the doctrine •taught, liim in his wateriaF 
experience. ... To sum it all up, we find that ^ese false 
and unnatural ideas of the spirit world and its [:onditionb 
aic created in the mind of man and are not a realit>C’ ' 
There is another view of re-incarnation which seem-) 
to us* '’to be reasoifdble. There are men who are desirous 
of le-incarnating for the purposn of accomplishing a gieai 
object. As for instance, a patriot may desire to come back to 
deliver his father-land and they succeed, if they are earnest 
Then there are others who are impel feclly formed, wIiosl 
existence in the other woild does not enable them to giow, 
the) too are sent back, for their own salvation. To thinl. 
that every spirit, high or low, must be born again here in tbh 
vale of sorrows, under a law of nature is too horrible foi 
contemplation. To say lhat»God has provided this destiny 
foi man is to call Hiu^ a monster of cruelty. But tluiL 
cannot be, for such an idea of Cod is levolting to our feelings 
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... . : — 

I WILL give you a short account of some phenomena that 
c.une under my observation, whicli is the greate'sT that I 
Cl witnes.^ed, excepting the production of a portrait of my 
f Ulier by the Bangs Sisters, in eight minutes, without visible 
1-' iml or hands touching the canvas. 

I was born 'in Randolph County, Ind., 1840, on a farm, 
■i.id lemained on the farm until 1868, excepting the time 
I s».ived in the army, * 

1 had one sister five * years my senior, who on the farm, 

III 1850, became a [xiwerful physical and trance medium. 

I w as at that early age fully convinced of the phenomena 
of Spiritualism. * 

In 1866, I commenced the stuSy ,of law, on the farm, 
and for two years went ten miles every week to recjte to - 
ni> \ncle, Enos L.’ Watso^ (faflier of the “\vliip of the 
House.”) •July i,*i868, 1 car^e to Bluffton ; and in March, 
1869, I ,was admitted to th^ bar, as an attorney, and have- 
practiced law ever since, fh our own and other courts ; I 
have also presided as judge in many trials. 

I have investigated Spiritivilism, more or less, since the 
)ear 1850. • 
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Four years ago Frank Foster, of Grand Rapids, Mich, 
vas at Chesterfield Camp-meeting, posing at a spirit photo- 
grapher, charging $200 for producing the pictures. 1 had 
my picture taken for spirit pictures. 1 first sat for my pif .ule, 
and then went to the camera^ and he^ placed his /mgtis, 
on the same, and 1 placed my fingers on his hand. He 
was in a quiver until a shock came ; and he said, “That is 
sufficient.” With ire a few days he gave ilie some de»;t:loi)- 
od pictures. 

I rScognized none jsf them. I went immediately to Mis 
Lottie Herbine’s cottage, taking the pictures alon^. 

Mrs. Herbine was 31 years old, and had been an indcpcn 
dent slate-writer from her sixth year. 

I ascertained il\at none of the persons whose pictuR'^ 

I had was related to me. 

While Mis. Heibine ie a slate-wnter, m her sittings 
independent voices converse with the sitter; and on liuit 
occasion, my father, who had bedn in the .Summerland seveial 
years, told me to go backhand have another picture, anti 
that I would get pictures that I should recognize. Believin;; 
him, I went to Foster and had the above pictures produced J , 
at once recognize;^ four of the spirit pictures. 1 inni.t 
diaXgly^ wrote out five questions, asking the names of the 
persons ' Ttpresented, locating pach in' the group, and'\stni 
to Mrs. Herbine’s cottage, ^yesat down to ar, tmall^ stand, 
she on one side and 1 on^he other. I took a double slate* 
and placed it under my fiot, *and reached in my pockt-t, 
and got one of the questions and placed it under one ( f 
my hands on the stand;, I not knowing, what question I 
had, and she not having se^n any of the questions or picture'-' 
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* Her control, as I knew, was Dr. Coulter. The hrst question 
I drew out of my pocket was as follows : “Dr. Coulter, what 
IS the name of this dog on the picture in my pocket?’^ 
answer was thus : **Blood.” 
f had recogniijed, the picture of “Blood” as my favorite 
‘ fc\hdund (who dog Heaven, or some other place), and 
called him “Blood” because he would never cease running 
until he caught the fox. 

I took out the (questions one at a tim$, and the pictures, 
.t'j I knew were named. The picture first above the dog's 
was my Aunt Polly Reitnour ; just ‘over my head, my sister 
Kacliael ; *the one above,* to the left, Colby Luther (our 
famous lecturer), and the man to the left was named Williams 
- Di. Coulter said he was not related to me, and I do not 
recognize him. * • 

W hen 1 came home, many of my neighbors recognized 
“Blood,” and my sister. • 

W'hat’ I have stated js literally tiue ; I have no reason 
to state an untruth. 

Bluffton, Ind. Juixu* Lkvi Mock. 
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T)ear Brethren’ — ?.Ty name itself may loolc curious icf yon 
My countrymen are fully aware what I am and what ait' 
my pdSsiSilities. I •anv now commonly known in ihf 
scientific world or lathcr pseu^o-scicntific worU — as soivt 
are pleased to assign me and my kith — by two words. It is 
not for me to establish my position. It is of no importaiR r 
to me whatever to what region you consign nu* ; I am sati^'r-cd 
with the work I do and the destinies I have shaped. It 
•all depends upon you to what> use you put me. 

I, in the hands of Napoleon and Lincoln, not to sp- .dv 
of the ancient warriois of this glorious land- -India — ha\'' 
made the world shake. Tinie out of mind was my pow i 
felt by the Hindu Rishisj who meditated on their Brahma 
or Supreme Deity in both of his immanent and tianscendani 
aspects. It was only a favoured few of my mother count ly 
' who jgyer reached my highest pinnacles. 

I do not close my portals, to those who are jeally 
interested in me and wish to^ enter my ' folds. # 1 keep my 
hands open to receive them ^to my bosom and thus afford 
them a safe haven and plac!^ myself unrestricted into their 
hands and make them wield the scft:ptrc of Power and 
G1 ory. 
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• My friend, do you not wish to know who I am and 
how you can overlord me ? No doubt I become the servant 
of everyone who takes the trouble to conquer me but I, in 
hands, do overlord you all, who do not know what 
and Who I am 

The present \^i«yteriali&tic*‘ world has not as yet begun to 
■ully realise my potent influence on humanity. It is of no 
(onsecpience- It cannot ignore me. I am marching with 
■rresistiblfe momentum and it caniwt but worship at my feel 
eie long. 

To be or not to be, is not the t^uestion witl^lhc, but 
s ^vlth }ou.* If you i)ut fewrth all your energy and a firm 
<letermination to master me, lo ! I become your abject 
‘lave. Don’t you wonder who this my humble self is? 
1, through a few* pages of the Hindu ^Spiritiicil Maga'.^.u^ 

I 'alcutta, propose lo make a short acquaintance with you, all 
■iiy brethren. Of course, it is fo# you to know me or not. 
I will gradually give myself up to your hands and if you 
aie the right man, grasp me and order me. 

Now I ask your kind indtilgencc and patience till the 
ie\t issue of the “11. S. M. ^ 

(To h couiuiucd^ 


Tinnevelly Eiidge 


T. K S 



A HAUNTED HOUSE. 

s-(x).i 

[The truth of the fcAlouing is vouched for hy St. /.out's Chhe-Dcmocrat 
Si. Louis, Mo., in which it appeared, and it illustrates the great inleiev 
tliul is taken at the piesenl time in occult subjects, having hecik 

viiUen«hf?n old cits/en»of that cil\. j 

“When my wife and I saw the rent sign in the window of tin 
house on South Broadway we were delighted. It was in 
the spring of 1867^, and we had been ip the city about a 
year. We had come from an Eastern state, intending to make 
the city our home. I was i>lrong and hearty ; she wa^ 
two years younger, and our prospects seemed good. 

“After a short stay at the Everett house, we moved out 
to a boarding place on Washington avenue, near Ninth, and 
had been there ten months. But my wife did not like boaid 
ing. She wanted a place to entertain her friends, for we 
had made many acquaintances at the Church of the Messiali 
on Ninth and Olive ; so we were both pleased at the prospect 
of getting* the house. ' 

“We noticed the sign on P(unday afternoon •a»(l Monday 
I went to the agent’s office on Chestnut to inquire about 
the house. I noticed when ? n^'ntioned the number that 
the three clerks of the place all looked up, but I thought 
nothing of it, and being pretty busy that week I suggested that 
my wife and myself would* go and look through the house 
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ihe next Sunday. But the agent demurred, said he had to 
go out of town, and suggested that 1 should go the same 
afternoon with one of his clerks, and we could fix up the 
•business next day. So on my way back to the office I called 
at our boarding house and told my wife to come to the 
office at 4 o'clobk. " She was there on time, and we walked 
up from Second and Vine to Broadway, and took the car down 
tojhe house. . 

“One of the clerks was on the pavement jingling a bunch 
of keys in his hand. He showed us through th^ouse, open- 
ing the blinds of one room after another, then closTng them, 
kept pretty close to u*?, locking every door as he went, and 
seemed to be in a hurry ; but I thought nothing of that, eithei 
lie didn’t go into the kitchen at all, but my wife did, for 
of course, to* a housekeeper the kift:hen is a very important 
place. Her footfalls on the kitchen floor gave a hollow 
sound, and when I heard that* I went in and stamped on 
the boards. , 

“ ‘Collar underneath ?' I said to the young fellow. 

“ ‘Cellpir’s under all the house, ^ he answered, so w'e came 
out very well satisfied. ♦ 

“We had reason. The house was all right. Wide hall, 
front parlof, back parlor, dining room* pantry, kitchen, foui 
bedrooms and socond story, ^wo attic rooiiVv wate^; 
coifldrt’^ ,be iniproved oIl 

“Early next morning I \alled on the agent and took a 
lease fof a yeat, at a ver^ reasonable rent. 

“The balance of that w’eek roy wife spent in buying furni- 
ture, taking measurements for carpets, curtains and the like, 
and 1 told'her that to save trc|uble we would have everything 
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sent to the furniture man's and let it all be taken down at ' 
once. By Friday she had bought everything we would need at 
first, and left orders for all to be sent down on Saturday. 

“But when she got back to the boarding house there wai^ 
a telegram informing her that her mother was ill, and request- 
ing her to come at once. She left on the^vening iiain for 
the East, and I rode over with her on the ’bus to the depot 
in East St. Louis, and on the way she told me about the 
things and said 1 had •better go Saturday and receive them, and 
that I ought to sleep in the house until she got back. 

“I th^cgKt so, too, 90 the ne\t afternoon I ^\cnt to the 
house, and there were three or fov’r wagon loads* of furni 
ture and boxes piled on the sidewalk, and half a dozen color 
ed drivers and poiiers sitting around wailing, as if for 
somebody to come and /ake charge. 

“I was pretty mad at the way they dumped the things, 
because I had left the keys at*- the fuinituic store with the 
instructions to put everything inside. 

“‘Haven’t you got the keys?' I asked ilie biggest 
driver. * 

“‘Yes, boss, but we ain't ^oi time.’ AVe got thiee more 
loads to make clear out to Lucas place, and llKy told us to 
hurry, and so saying,, he handed me the ke)s, and in spite 
<jf my grotests the drivers mounted their wagons and made oft. 

‘•‘Just tfieci-a policeman saiintcrcd along' and I stated ^niy 
quandary. 

“ ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘There oughtijj^t to be any t rouble, about 
that. Now, ril stay here and watclf the things for awh«le, 
and you go to the Iron Mountain }ardfcat Main and Plum. 
There’s always a lot of freighthqndlers sitting around there. 
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•You hire three or four of them, and they’ll put in your stuli 
in short order.* 

“I thanked him, went to the yards, and in less than an 
l;our was back again with five brawny freightmen, and the way 
they got those boxes into the house was a show. In a 
couple of hours c.ve’-ything wf« in ; then, we rigged up a bed 
stead and prepared my bed in the front parlar. 

“I paid the fellows for their work, slipped a dollar green-back 
in tl?e policeman’s hand for his trouble and went back up-town 

“That evening I went back to the boaiding house, and 
after supper sat chatting with the^boaiders untii’^ toward v 
o’clock wifen I lemembeyid it was time to go home. Eveiy- 
body laughed when I spoke of going home, hut I felt rather 
proud at the thought that 1 was no longer a boarder, but 
had developed, into a renter, whiclj was the next thing 
to householder. 

“The evening was pleasant, after w’alking down ^Vashing 
ton avenue, stopping to look at the ruins of the Lindcll 
Hotel, which was burned a month befoie, 1 went on to Broad 
way. No car was in sight, •so I strolled past Centenaiy 
Church ajicf the Southern Hotel, stopped a moment to lock 
at the ciowd coming out of the Olympic after the first act, 
then went oij to the house. In the pijn'es of other houses 
in the block people were sitting, and as I passed one doorway^ 
a la^y remarked to a gentlen&n sitting on lha Vteps, ‘Wdll, 
they wor/t..T3tay Itftig,’ \ 

they won’t. I’ll gamble my last sh inplaster on 
that,’ answered the man, lind i remember wondering who they 
vere talking about,* arid why shouldn’t the people stay there 
as long as they pleased. 
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*T unlocked the door, and after stumbling over severaP 
boxes I got into the parlor, struck a match and lighted the 
gas. Everything seemed right, so I made a tour of the rooms 
with a candle that I'd left handy, stuck it on a nail prt)- 
jecting from a box, then blew it out, turned off the gas and 
went to bed. ^ 

“How long I slept, I do not know, but 1 was roused into a 
state of the keenest tension by the consciousness that I 
was not alone. 1 hdd not heard a sound, and yet I knew that 
there were others in the room. Suddenly from the direc- 
tion o^tUe folding 'doors there came the sound of a heavy 
blow and it sickened me ; the grating crash refninded me 
of my visits to a slaughter house, when I was a boy, fur 
the sound was exactly like that which the axe of the butcher 
made when it crushrjd the skull of an o\. Then came light 
whispers and a low moan as of a woman in agony, With 
straining eyes I peered inl^ the darkness. Another light 
whisper, then a shuflling of feet, as though men were carrying 
a burden. A gust of cool air followed, as when a door 
is opened, then painful modus. The shiifKling feet seemed 
to pass from the back parloj: into the dining room, there was 
a stronger draught, the shuffling and the moans grew fainter, 
but 1 could still Iwar, as the sounds came* through the 
^dinin^ room, apparently from the pantry^ passage. A sharp 
click followed like that of a lock, then a thump as though 
a door had been thrown back struck *again^^ the wall. 
A moment later there came ooises from the direction of 
the kitchen as if boards were bding handled, and a low' scream 
which suddenly ceased. The board handling was resumed, 
ending with one or two heav^f stamps aS when flooring is 
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forced into place by the heels of a carpenter. The slam of a 
door followed, then dead silence, more terrifying than even 
the noise. 

' “I slept no more. It seemed an age until the first light of 
dawn. As soon as 1 could see 1 dressed and opened the 
front blinds. li*was a brigfit Sunday morning, but except 
a milkman ringing his bell two blocks south, no one was 
in sight. As 1, stood at the window the bells of the Church of 
Sr. Francis at Ninth and Green began to chime and a moment 
later their cheerful clamor was joined by the jjeU of the 
cathedral. ^ Refreshed by the cool bree/e, I turned to begin 
an investigation of the nighVs occurrences. The folding doors 
between the front and back parlors were open, just as they 
had been the night before, but to my astonishment, both 
doors of the (lining room were also* open, and I could see 
to the door of the kitchen. 1 was certain I locked the 
doors, so my fust thought was of hidden thieves. I picked 
up a fragment oi p.'^'king box, and with this weapon 
peered cautiously into the dining loom. No one was there, 
fhe pantry, was locked, but the kitchen door, which I also 
thought 1 locked, though closed, lopened by turning the knob. 
1 did not go upstp',>. but after relocking all the doors, w’ent to 
our boardidg house for breakfast. " 1* was tw'O hours early, 
walked out to >Iissouri tarj and sat dowii.^n one^dt 
thel^eft^lups to think the i.-atter o\er, and the more I thought, 
the more puzzled 1 became.' 

• “Thift afternoon 1 wj^lkeJ out the avenue with Tom Buck, 
one of my fellow ^boarders, to whom I confided my story, 
lorn looked at me pretty hard, as though he were net 
certain whether 1 had been# drinking, or had taken leave 
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of my wits, but apparently satisfied that I was all right 
mentally, he expressed perfect willingness to help unravel 
the mystery. So that night found us both in the Broadway 
house, each with a good revolver and ready for either ghosts, 
or thieves. We lighted the gas jets in iilHhe rooms except 
the front parlor, where Tom said we’d better leave no lights, 
so we’d have the advantage of seeing without being seen ; 
then we turned the jets low and lay down dcross the "bed, 
fully dressed. 

“W%’d^bcen there about two hours and were both awake, 
when I noticed that instead of jthe yellow flame, the gas 
burned a clear blue, giving a most unearlhly light in the 
back parlor. At the same instant there was a creak of a 
door. I nudged Topi and we rose to a , sitting position, 
revolver in hand. By the dim light we could see that the 
dooi of the back parlor opening. Just as it swung on 
it', hinges there appealed to the left of the folding dooi*' 
the outlines of a sofa, on which I c6uld sec the foim of a man 
!)ing full length, lie wore a rnion uniform 1 could plainly 
‘see the buttons. He i\as an officer, too. His shouldei stia[)b 
showed that. He was )oung, handsome and sound asleep. 

“From the opening' door two figures emerged, ill-dressed 
, men with villainous faces, one carrying a heavy sledge, black 
atid grimV* With stealthy Iteps they crossed the floor. ^ Just 
then there emerged from the sha^w on the eight figure of 
a young woman, tall, with admass of glistening black hair 
crowning her head, and largff luitrous eyes that glittered 
in the faint blue light. Her appearance,f attitude and gestures 
indicated agonizing terror. Shp extended her hands as though 
in supplication to the two ifitruders. They roughly pushed 
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her aside, and one, raising the hammer, brought it down 
with a crash on the head of the sleeping officer. The woman 
hid her eyes between her hands and moaned, while the two 
men raised the prostrate form and shuffled with it across 
the room. They passed in^,o the pantry hall, then one, 
lesting the officer’s shoulders on his knee, threw back the 
kitchen cioqi . The form of the moaning woman cut off our 
vie>f, but b) *a common impulse, Tom* and I both rose and 
followed. 

“Although pistols were no defence -against spiritual forms, 
we tigl>tl)» gripped our weapons as we stole through the 
rooms and hall, and peeped in at the open kitchen door. 
The two men were lifting boards from the floor and we 
could see a black gulf beneath, while, the woman knelt over 
the foim of the officer. 'I’hey lifted the body, dropped its 
head fust through the opening, and I heard what seemed a 
far-a\\a) ,s[)!asji as the body fell. The woman gave a scream, 
suddenly silenced as on5 of the men roughly gripped her 
by the t’uoat and threw her oi> the floor. As they picked up 
the bocud'), T felt 'rom nudge me, turned, and caught a glimpse 
of him a-) he ciosscd the back parlor. I followed quickly 
and found him on the pavement outride, wiping his face 
with his handkerchief, but before I closed the door I beards 
the jtamp of a heavy heel in tlfb kitchen, as the* boards wefb 
kicked inio* placei 

“We, passed the remainder of the night on the front 
^teps, and in the mornklg rCiCntered the house. Everything 
was as we had left i it,' except that the doors we had locked 
stood open, §ind- the kitchen door was closed, but not 
locked. ■ ** 
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“I moved my furniture next day. It cost me something 
to even up with tlic agent, and 1 wrote to my wife that 
I found the house wouldn^t suit. It was unhealthy, I said. 
There was water in the cellar. Tom and I swore each 
other to secrecy. We were both afraid of being laughed at. 

“Two years later the house was taken* down, and when 
I heard of it I went to see the contractor, had a talk with 
him, told him I had once rented the house, but gave it 
up on account of some curious manifestations I noticed. 

“ ‘'^s, I always heard that house was haunted,’ said 
the contractor. ‘In the last year of the war there w'as a queer 
family there that nobody in the neighborhood seemed to 
get acquainted with. 'I'hey were an awfully ilhassorted 
lot — an old man and woman and a fine-looking girl, and two 
or three tough men always hanging about the kitchen. They 
say that a young officer — I think he was a paymajjtcr in 
an Eastern regiment— disappeared with a large sum of money, 
and the last anybody knew of him he was traced to that 
house. Then, about the same time, the young woman 
committed suicide, and two fellows, supposed to be the 
hangers-on, were drowned* near the foot of Chouteau avenue, 
crossing the river in a stolen skiff, and on the body of one 
caught in the eddy af Elwood street, they fouitd over $6,000 
gffeenb^Aks.’ 

“ ‘Was there anything unus^ui aooui me kitonen r 
asked. * 

“ ‘Yes, there was an old weM ui^er the kitchen, -and before 
we filled it up one of my men fut down a grappling hook.’ 

“ ‘Did he find anything ?’ ‘ 

“ ‘No, the iron only brqpght up a . bit of cloth with a 
brass army button. Nothing of any value.’ ” • 



VALUABLE TESTIMONIES. 

» r- 

We quote the following from the 7 wo Worlds : — 

On the* assertion that an ounce pf frxt is worth a 6on of 
Ignorant chattering, I have culled — for the benefit of those 
■of your readers who may from time to time be assailed 
by the taunt that they are “for ever trotting out Lodge and 
Oookes” to support their claims — from a mass of others, the 
opinions of critics with no likely originally-biassed leaning. 

People who know Spiritualist speakers are generally 
disposed to accept what they state they have themselves ex- 
perienced. But a local reputation has little weight beyond its 
own area; hence, the pronouncements of men like Mr. John 
Lobb, whom everybody knows, are listened to or read with 
respect. Writing to the Yorkshire Gau'tte of Sept. 17th, 
1897, the Rev. Canon Fausset, D.D.,' of York, said : “The 
phenomena of^ Spiritualism piove a spiritual world as opposed 
to materialism.” Goihg a step Kirthcr, the rev. gentleman, 
m a pampjjlet entjtled “Spui^tualism Tested by Scripture,’ 
^aid : “Spirits are quite reliable.” Strong testimony this fron 
an Anglican* divine. 

“I know of no s»jbject underneath the sun that car 
compare with Spiritualism in interest and importance,” wen 
the words of the Rev. M. J. Savage. 

C 
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So early in the history of our movement as 1862, Professor^ 
Challis, late Plumerian Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge, 
said : “I have been unable to resist the large amount of 
testimony to these facts which has come from so many 
independent sources. In short, the testimony has been so 
abundant and consentaneous, that either the facts must be 
admitted to be such as reported, or the possibility of certifying 
facts by human testimony must be given^ up.” Definite 
and weighty sentiments surely. 

Aijpther scholar, ^ Professor W. F. Barrett, published the 
following confession in the Two Worlds of Nov. 30th, 1896 . 
“I do not hesitate to affirm th^t a twenty years^ careful and 
dispassionate view of my (rwn experiments compels my belief in 
Spiritualism as a science based on facts open to the world!' 
Continuing later on,** he said : “I am prepared to assert, 
from my ow'ii experience, that neither imposture, halluci- 
nation, malobservation, misdescrij)tion, nor any other well- 
recognised cause, save the spirit;hypothcsis, can account fui 
the phenomena I have witnessed.” 

On the 6th of IMarch, i86y, Mr. Newton Crossland, 
husband of the authoress of “Light in the Valle)," wiole 
“The facts of Spiritualism aie to me as certain as iht 
multiplication table,' but they must be gia|]^led with by 
P^jarelul, ti^borate, and anxiC^’is study.” Fuither, he said : 
couise of mathematics would Jjo light in comparison with 
a genuine study of Spiritualism.^ 

To-day, when ridicule fdJms ^the weapon of. so man) 
critics, the following extractioi?' from a Christian publication, 
entitled, The Rocky under date Dec. 19th, 1897, is refreshini; 
and instructive : ^'Ridicule I alone is useless against the 
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Spiritualist, because he knows his facts, and these facts are 
daily receiving wider and more skilled attention.” 

Most Spiritualists know the mental breadth and spiritual 
strength of the late Rev. H. R. Haweis, M. A., incumbent 
of St. James’, Marylebonc. B;it let me quote this picquant 
statement of his : “They might take it as settled that the 
phenomena of Spiritualism were, at all events, genuine. . * 

Modarn Spiritualism,” he declared, “ma^le real that ‘cloud 
of witnesses’ spoken of by Paul.” 

In the I all Mall Gazette for August J9th, 1896, appeared 
tlie following' : “Com monsense compels us to admit that 
Spiritualism is receiving the adherence of intellectual men 
and women, mostly scientists, who generally become converted 
thereto.” 

In connection with the “mostly scientists” group, this 

til-bit from a speech by the Rei^, Canon Wilberforce, at a 
Churen Congress held at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1896, becomes 
ii valuable adjunct. Said the Rev. Canon : “Immense num- 
bers of those who a few )ea5S ago professed a belief in 
i<ome form of Christianity, have, under the mllucnce of Spiri- 
tualism, modified such professioiJs, while the weakness of 
the churches as opposed to the strength of Spiritualism is 

m the ignoiance of a future life, and in t*hc misinteipietation of 
scripture concerning if.” Few will>deny the truth (^illhe lattC!^ 
statement. , * 

NV’riting to the Yorkshire Spiritual Tcle^^raph in 1857, 
Mr. Thoma's Shorter, in tl^ midst of a mass of voluminous 
evidence, said : “I ijelieve these phenomena to be caused 
by beings substantial, but not material, and they were 

witnessed both by daylight and’gAslight, in well-lighted looms.” 
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To those relegating phenomena to “devilish emanations, " 
the following message may be interesting. Speaking through 
the mediumship of Mr. J. R. M. Squire, of Boston, L.S.A., in 
the house of Mr. J. Lockhart Robertson, M.D., Hayward’S 
Heath, on Feb. 28th, i860, a spirit guide blessed the house 
thuswise : “May a kind Providence guide 'and protect you, 
And keep you in Christ Jesus.” 

There should be a spice of consolation, too, in the words 
jot'Mr. F. Fusedale, Southampton Row, W. C., which were : 
“Theyj(the spirits) prove, by unmistakable evidence, the 
immortality of the soul and of eternal progression beyond 
the grave, and so take away the ^ling of death, convincing ns 
more and more of the truths of Christianity^ and the love 
of our Heavenly Father.” 

Through the mediumship of Mrs. Piper; Dr. Hodgson, 
sceptic of sceptics, was converted to a belief in spirit phe- 
nomena ; and of the same medium, Frederic W. Myers, in his 


gjre&twork, “Human Personality”, yvrote after receiving her 
utterances : “They prove survival, pure and simple, 
between the spiritual and the material worlds avenias 


^mf^nicaiion do exists , 

■' Z)arwin’s famous collaborateur. Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 


his work, “Miracles and Modern Spiritualiscn,” page 21 1, 
'^J'ott ; 14 My position, therefore, is that^ the phenomena 
Spiritupljiisni, in their entirety, do not require further con- 
lirmatioftjf and no passive denial or quibbling cah disprove 
them.” 


pf the medium Slade, dlspite many charges of fraud 
Dr. t). If. Culyer, a great sceptic, in his book, “Automatic 
Writins.” nublished in i8?6' savs: “Mr. Slade nresented 
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to me phenomena which are not susceptible of any explanation 
based on trickery or fraud. I am convinced of the genuine- 
ness of the phenomena.” 

Regarding the Davenport Brothers, also often charged with 
fraudulent presentations, Dr.* Sexton, speaking in London, 

HI 1874, said: ‘T got, in their presence, irresistible evidence 

from deceased friends and relatives.” 

• . * * 

Speaking in St. Paul’s Cathedral, in connection with the 

Nelson Centenary Services, the ^Bishop of Stepney; said: 
“1 wonder if his spirit is in our midst now ?” While speak- 
ing at Tynemouth, on the same occasion, Mr. Collinwood^ 
a descendant of the famous admiral of that name, said: 
“What would Nelson think could he see us now ? And I 
cannot say but lie may do so, althougli hid from ordinary 
vision.” 

• 

What did all these men mean when they gave utterance to- 
sentiments so seemingly* revolutionary ? Were they playing . 
with words? Were they playing, with the public? ^a^j bn^ 
cannot conceive them in attitudes like that. Then ' fllferS; 
can be but one answer. They believed what they 
had experienced what they expressed. * 

* * 'u ' 

Said that grand old man of thp Salvation Army.J^Gerieralj^ 
Bootl^ speaking in the Albert Hall, London,, some \hree yearf^ 
ago: “I*believei that py sainted^ .Caj^berine ijsi |)y • 
iJrging and inspiring me on.”,l 
Tho Worlds at the tinfc thrfit certain"' 

^lidience saw distinctly, / standing on the platform beside tbe ' 
veteran leader, .a figure answering to the description of 
arisen Mrs. Booth. 
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One citation more will, I think, suffice. Mr. J. Traill 
Taylor, a past Piesident of the British Photographic Associa- 
tion, on page 7 of “The Veil Lifted,” referring to the 
possibility of impressing the image of a spirit form on a 
sensitive plate, says : “My conditions were entirely acquiesced 
n, that I should use my own camera, plates, etc., supervising 
every detail myself.” And the world knows the results of 
those experiments. • ' * 

Some memories of Mr. J. Traill Taylor. 

That veteran Siiiritualist, Mr. Andrew Clendinning, of Lon- 
don (who is so well known a^ an untiring rxperimcntci 
in spirit photography, and as an upholder of that form ol 
■spirit phenomena), has kindly supplied us with a seties 
of notes relating to tbe deep interest Mr. J. 'I'raill Taylor took 
in various aspects of Spiritualism, in which he was a con- 
vinced believer. While at <his time several untiuc, almost 
malicious, statements are being made concerning Mr. Taylor, 
these “Memories” come at an opportune moment, and they 
will, it is hoped, assist in • counteracting to some extent the 
effects of the absolutely incorrect, to use no harsher teim, 
remarks which have recenfly appeared in the public prints. 

In quite early times — when tbe very fust Spiritualist hymn 
book was produced — Mr.^ Taylor assisted Mr. James Burns 
’'by collecUKg hymns for the'first edition of the book wl'i^clM\as 
called “The Spiritual Lyre.” My. Taylor piovidcd fMr. Bums 
with some of the hymns, an^ named suitable tunes for them, 
Also providing tunes for the '.elected by Mr. Burns. 

AN ORGAN PLAVKD BY JWURl’lS. 

On one occasion, at a , seance in Dalstqn, the organ was 
layed by two spirit friends, “William Haxby” and “Torn 
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Davis.” “The Lost Chord” was magnificently rendered. 
Then two sacred tunes were played, to one of which Mr. 
Tmill Taylor and Dr. Bowie raised their voices in harmony, 
singing together — 

How bright these glorjous spirits shine, 

Whence all their white array ? 

How came they to the blissful seats 
.Of everlasting day? 

Lo ! these are they from suffrings great, 

Who came to realms ofjight. 

At this , point the singers stopped, for though the words, 
“washing robes in Christ’s blood” might do for orthodox 
meetings, they will not suit the clearer conceptions of Spiri- 
tualists ; also Mr. Taylor had not then received the two 
lines which Mr. Glendinning subsequently supplied to com- 
plete the verse, viz : — , 

And through the love of God are clothed 
In raiment pure and white. 

When the organ ceased playing, Dr. Bowie exclaimed with 
emphasis, “Truly this is divine worship.” 

A DIRECT PAlNTi^i; TEST. 

At a painting seance held in l)alst(5n,^aftcr Mr. Diiguid had 
painted a landscape, and while his eyes were closed, ar- 
rafigejients were then* made for vl^’ilors to sit rounp*the *taW’^* 
to obtain, diiect .paintings* When handkerchiefs were being 
lolded, Mr. Taylor asked, “What are you going to do?” 
The reply was, “To tie tjjp medium.” ^Ir. Taylor then said, 
“If you do so, I shall leave the room. Mr. Duguid is an 
honest man, and .1 will not^ remain and see him treated 
as if he were a fraud.” The^lying was therefore abandoned. 
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But a better test was given by the spirit-friends. The medium 
sat away from the table on which the paints and blank 
cards were lying. Before the gas was put out, the medium 
put his arms across the breasts of the two persons sitfing 
next him— these were Mr. Traill Taylor and Dr. Gale’s secie 
tary. The medium’s arms remained in that position till the 
gas was re-lighted, when two paintings were seen on the 
cards, lying where they had been placed,, on the ceptre of 
the table several feet from the medium. Mr. Taj lor put In'! 
finger on the wet oil-paint on the cards to show the sitters that 
the paintings had been done during the three minutes of 
darkness. 

\ tIKAVV TAIII.K FLOATMl. 

After an unsuccessful seance, some visitors (invited and 
uninvited) left to *get late trains to Wimbledon, Uppei 
Norwood, etc. Mr. Traill Taylor, Mrs. Titford, and two othei-* 
remained to supper with five of the family. During suppei 
one side of the table was lilted up by spiiit-agency, withoiil 
any of the dishes on it being moved. Mr. Taylor requested 
all present to sit clear of the table and keep their hands 
off it. Then he asked tlie spirit friends to try to lift the 
table entirely off the floor. The tatle was a heavy mahogau) 
one, 8 feet by 4}( feet! To lift it by ordinary physical means 
•ji*'Oi!ld haf<*3 required four tong men, ^ but at. Mr. Taylor’s 
request it was raised by the spirits several ipphes above 
tdw floor, remained suspended for a little, and was then gently • 
lowered agaii) to the floor. 

MAGtfBXiC HARMONY A^ N^ESSITY. 

f hid incident led to an imgortaqt lessqii as to '‘conditions’" 
a lln Tavlor oroDOsed that 
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present resume the seance in the drawing-room. He was 
reminded that the hour was late, and he might miss the 
last train for Wood Green. He said he would walk home 
'if necessary, rather than miss the opportunity of having a 
good seance. His wish was complied with, and an excellent 
seance was the result. CVmversations in the direct spirit 
voice, materialisations, piano playing by a spirit, musical 
box wourid up by a spirit and floated from end to end 
of the room (30 feet), etc. One of*the spirits was asked 
why It was that during the earlier part of the evening, although 
several mediums v;cre present, tfle manifestations were com- 
paratively* insignificant. "The reply was that the spirit friends 
piesent could not blend the magnetisms proceeding from 
the various mediums so as to produce a harmonious whole 
such as they t'ould use to produce thiJ physical manifestations 
which the circle desired. The spirit said he would illustrate 
his meaning in this way, viz.:* Suppose you wish to make 
a piece' of while clotlt; you may have strong threads of 
blue, green, black, etc., each of use for certain purposes, 
but you could not blend t&ese together and make of them 
a piece of white cloth. We require magnetisms which we 
can blend together — 7ve require hqnnony. Mr. Taylor was 
greatly gradfied with the results obtained at the resumed 
seance. 

* MR. TaVLOR MATERIALISES. 

At a seance held in Dalston soon after Mr. Traill Taylor’s 
transition, sl spirit said, in thtf direct voice, ,**jQin hands, smg 
a hymn, and put^cjjff the* gas/* Tl^s vas done^ ap^ while 
the first verse of a' hymn s4i^4tl}e»head.aB^ 

of Mr. Taylor’ appw^d; TO 
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two feet above the head of Mr. John Davis. The eyes were 
gleaming with life and intelligence, and a pleasant smile 
was on his face as he looked toward his old friend, ^Ir. 
Glendinning. The medium was Mrs. Tiiford. She sat at 
the table beside the others in her normal condition during 
the wonderful manifestation. 

A SYMBOLICAL DREAM. 

At the time of ,Mr. Taylor’s transition in America, a^lady 
in London, who had not heard of his illness, had a symbolical 
dream.^ In her dreapi she found herself walking with Mr. 
Taylor. They came near to a boundary wall witj;^ a locked 
door in it. Mr. Taylu’^ bade the lady find the key that he 
might pass through the dooj ./ay io join the friends watting 
for him on the other side. When they reached the wall the 
door was open, and he passed onward. The lady is medium- 
istic. She had met Mr. Taylor several times in the house 
of a friend near Hampstead, and had been photographed 
by him during his experiments iiv’ spiiit-photography, with 
the result that there appe.u id on the plate the portrait of the 
spirit who used hei hand for automatic writing. The lady’s 
waking thoughts had no pm in the production of her dream, 
as she was looking forward to the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Taylor on his expected* return to London. 



\^HE GHOST HI/NT OF SCIENCE 
^ . ...... • .»«. 

1 

(By John R. Meatier.) 

The following article is from an unbeliever, yet one can 
see that it proves the philosophy of spiritualism than other- 
wise. It oiiginally appeared in the Bohanian Magazine, 

Is it possible that the spirits of the dead possess the 
power to wander back across the River Styx, to tip our tables, 
beat a tattoo “upon our walls, and Otherwise make their 
presence known in a most mystifying, not to say altogether 
unseemly, manner? Or, is it more reasonable to suppose 
that there aie a number lof men and women in this world 
who, having appropriated all the best tricks of the far-famed 
Indian juggler, hjive banded together to impose upon the 
credulity of mankind by playing upon the most sacred sen- 
timent of the human heart — our innate lunging for more 
conclusive evidence of immoitality? * 

' ^lore than half A century agd the ‘’Roches; er ^»-;ippin|s”^s.'-t 
us to investigating lhes6 problems, and yet, after all these 
years, the important question, whether these wonderful feats 
are the ‘product of fraud or of discarnate spirits, still remains 
unsettled. It is trye - that tome men of eminent achieve- 
ments in other fields of research are willing to 
these things must be the viork of spirits, but with this 
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opinion orthodox modern science will not agree. On the 
contrary, it insists that, if we desire to believe in a life beyond 
the grave, we must accept it upon “faith” alone, as there 
is nothing of evidential value to indicate its existence, and 
when the student of the so-called supernormal phenomena, 
—table-tipping, clairvoyance, etc.— points to the evidence that 
has been accumulated by investigators in psychical research, 
the materialistic scientist declines to accept as facts tcstknony 
that is based upon no better authority than the operations 
of “mediums” whose integrity still is, and always has been, 
a matter of gravest doubt. 

And without question there is a good logical reason why 
xe should be suspicious of the modern medium. With the 
exception of D. D. Home and Rev. W. S. Moses every 
medium who has ever been noted for producing apparently 
wonderful phenomena of this^character has, at one time or 
another, either been exposed or caught in some sort of 
trickery. Beginning with the Fox Sisters, and tracing the line 
down to our own day, the physical manifestations of alleged 
spirit powQji’ with the exceptions noted, have been of a 
kind thaUlJfvould naturallyi. create distrust rather than breed 
confidence* regarding the supernatural source of the per- 
formances. 

, tor exantple, we may take the case of Sir William Crgokfe, 
the eminent English chemist and disco ve^-er of , thallium* 
‘As an authority in this exact science his reputation is so 
• far beyond ^-eproach that, if he shc^ld announce Over hi^* 
own signature that he had produced an entirely new chemical 
substance in his test tube, there is nobody. wh9 would dare 
lo' question the fiict for a dloment. At first thought we 
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might even feel inclined to place the same degree of con 
fidence in his assertions concerning other facts that he has 
investigated, and yet if we should pursue this course we would 
soOn find ourselves in some pretty serious mental difficulties. 
In the first place we should have to accept his statement 
as to the result of his experiences with a materializing medium 
named Florence Cook, during which, according to his own 
published account, he not only beheld the materialized spirit 
of Miss Cook’s control, “Katie King,” ' but actually felt 
her pulse, listened to the beating of her heart, and tested 
her lungs. He also relates how he succeeded in photo- 
graphing botli the medium iind this “spirit” at the same time, 
and this, as he asserts, under the most perfect test conditions. 

To offset this surprising narrative from the pen of one of 

the world’s greatest scientists we have the* fact that Miss Cook 

was afterwaid exposed as a trickster, and even Sir William s 

reassurance that, whatever she** may have done at othei 

times, he "is confident tl\at she practiced no deception in 

his home, or during his experiments, does not tend to remove 

the suspicion that is naturally' aroused when we discover 

that- she was subsequently caught in the act of producing. 

her spirit-phenomena by fraudulent means. However anxious 

we may be 16 accept Sir William’s ^conclusions, therefore, 

th% black mark that stands agairist this medium casts-;The 
- * • • ' 
shadow of suspicion upon aU her achievements. 

And this duiflicity upon the part of Miss Cook naturally 
suggests *another-/lmportant question : What qualities must a 
scientist possess to qualif/him Hb act in the role of a psychical 
investigator ? Should* we imagine that, because he is acquaint- 
ed with dead * languages, he ’js particularly competent to 
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seek out and identify the spirits of dead people ? Because 
he has mastered the movements of the stars and can forecast 
events that are to take place in heavens, does this knowledge 
entitle him to sit in judgment upon the question of the genu- 
ineness of the evidence in support of a life after death ? 

Of course it must be admitted that a name that we 
have learned to esteem as that of a great man is bound to 
cast a certain glamour of respectability overteverythingrwith 
which it is in any way associated, but it is an open question 
if there is any logigal authority for the assumption tlial a 
person who is a great chemist, or a great astronomer, is incap- 
able of being deceived by a clever trickster. Those of us 
who have witnessed the wonderful exhibitions given by such 
professional magicians as Hermann and Keller can understand 
how easy it is to deceive the eye, and when, in addition 
to this natural defect of vy>ion, we have a strong desire 
to believe that the thing«. that are witnessed are precisely 
what they pretend to be, \sc have a'combinatioii of conditions 
that ought to unfit ai»)l)ody, to pursue a same investigation 
of such awe-insi)iring phenomena. In other words, wlien a 
woman like Cassie Chadwek or Mine. Humbert can deceive 
meat financieis by bus'^ness methods with which they are 
supo(^sed to Ije thoroughly conversant, is it unreasonable to 
•irf.ag'Jne lh%J a facile prestidigitator mighf ‘befool the mojt pfo- 
minent statesmen, or some teachers* of psychology, especially 
when such investigators are men who are pra9tically unacquaint- 
ed with the arts of the conjuror*! In^fact, the success of Hero- 
ward Carrington’s work of exposing “fe.ke” mediums for the 
JSociety for Psychical Research was largely .due to his know- 
ledge of the tricks of the sleight-of-hand performer, and when 
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fie states in his book, “The Physical Phenomena of Spiritual- 
ism,” that he has yet to witness any mediumistic exhibition 
of physical force that he could not recognize as fraudulent, 
yrt haVe another argument with which to justify our suspicions. 

Personally Mr. Carrington has accepted the spiritistic theory. 
’That is to say, despite his ’own experiences, he is willing to 
admit that there may be genuine psychical phenomena, while 
he is even more firmly convinced that some of the communica- 
tions* received through clairvoyants and "writing mediums are 
undeniably authentic. In these opinions he is upheld by 
many prominent investigators, several bf whom have’ been 
pLisuaded (3f the truth ot this theoiy by the experiments 
now being conducted in Italy, with Eusapia Paladino as the 
medium. 

Although ai\ ignorant peasant — the-* wife of a laborer — 
Eusapia is regarded as one of the wonders of the world, for she 
has suc(;eeded in performing tl?e most marvelous feats under 
test conditions to which no other medium has ever been 
asked to submit. Instead of holding her sittings in her own 
home or at some other private residence where it might be 
difficult to provide against deception, the scientists have taken 
her to their own laboiatoiies, wficre, in spite of the fact 
that she has been securely bound with ropes and chains, she 
hil^ produced arms fjnd hands that have not only been-^n, 
felt a'^d touched by all, ]\ul which have actually been photo- 
giaphed. '•Moreov^er, these hands have established their ma- 
terialit) .in man;;^ ways. They have moved objects at a 
distance at times when^usapja has been confined so securely 
that she could movS neither hand nor foot. They have left 
their physical imprint upon previously prepared lampblackod 
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glass, and have displayed their ability to operate complicated 
mechanism that, in her conscious moments, would have 
baffled the intelligence of the medium. On one occasion, 
that it might prove the possession of more than ordinary 
strength, this force, with invisible hands, broke a stout table 
into three pieces in full view of the sitters, and this company 
of witnesses included such men as Professor Caesar Lombroso, 
the Italian alienist; Dr. Charles Richet, a member the 
faculty of the Physiological Institute in Paris; Professor Charles 
Foa, of Turin; Professor Enrico Morselli, of Genoa, and 
other -scientists of established reputation. 

It is safe to say that, if any one ’ of these individuals had 
described these feats as a personal experience, we should 
have good reason to hesitate about accepting the narrative 
without the best corro Dorati ve evidence, but while we might 
be justified in assuming that one man had been the victim 
of some serious hallucination, it is much more difficult to 
believe that a dozen sober, sane scientists could have been 
deluded in exactly the same manner, or that collectively 
they could have been hypnotized so thoroughly that each and 
all would behold precisely the same phenomena at the sa’me 
lime ! » 

Then, too, in addition to this evidence we have the 
■te§,timony Qf the camera, and'rthis instrument, so far as we 
know, has never yet been fooled nor hypnotized. Thus, in 
the performances of the Indian jugglers, there have been 
times when several persons have imagineci that -they saw 
the most astounding feats periormehy Jjut when an attempt 
was made to photograph the occurrence absolutely no im- 
pression was recorded upon the,' plate. Although efforts have 
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been made to photograph “ghosts” that were clearly apparent 
to the individual, these, too, have failed, just as it has been 
rpuncj impossible to obtain a phonographic record of the 
in haunted houses, although they were distinctly 
Audible to the human ear. H js by these experiments that 
'icicnce has been led to conclude that these strange sights 
and sounds that have so frequently been reported have had no 
existence in reality, despite the excellent verification that 
has so frequently been obtained. This objection, however, 
( innot be applied in the Paladinp caae, for the photographs 
have been , taken, and under test conditions that could not 
liave been more rigorous. ^Vhatever opinion we may hold 
ie‘«[)ecting the character of the mateiial that was suiely seen, 
iheiefoip, we are compelled to admit that there was something 
theie, for science long ago proved conclusively that it :s 
impossible to photograph a halluycinalion. 

Stian^o as it iray seem, how-ever, the majoiity of the^ i 
lairopean scientists aie b^ no means persuaded that they must 
turn to “spiiits” foi an expUnation of the wondeiful things 
Ihe^ have witnessed. On the contrary, they aie so well con- 
vinced that there is nothing supernatural about this phenomena 
that they haye commenced to study ^ these problems as a 
new field in biological investigation. In other words, ,^0ey 
belie^ie that the human body* is in posscssio|,^* of cSrt&.n 
powers uf which the world of science has heretofore been 
unacquainted, and they hope to be able not only to demons- 
‘trate that suefi a forc^ctually exists, but to discover in what 
manner these facuSie's may be developed. Accordingly, 
while they admit , that these; forces are “supernormal” to 
the degree' that they are diiJerent from any normal faculty 
D 
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that we have been known to possess, they deny that the 
evidence adduced gives any authority for the theory tha; 
this at present unknown power emanates from difveni15odid 
spirits. It is this hypothesis, if established, that fu!li 
explain the manifestation that made D. D. Home faniuii^ 
as well as all other instances in which apparently genuine 
physical phenomena have been produced under ^strict to 
conditions. 

^ As the members of the Society for Psychical Research 
have long felt, the evidence of conscious existence after death 
—if It is to be obtained at all— must come through the menla 
pheiiomena of clairvoyants and automatic writers rather than 
thiough the rappings and table-tippings that have long baf 
the favourite experiments of psychical iin'estigators. Undoubi 
cdly one might take great delight in watching a table rise 
the air of its own volition, or dance a jig m the corner \\he!’ 
no hand is touching it. To <converse with an unseen ii’ 
telligence by means of a soit of spiritualized Morse alpbabt;’ 
may also be productive of a distinctly uncanny sensation 
but when we learn by what simple tricks a table’ can 
levitated, or lifted^ and discover that there are firms actuail' 
engaged in the business of making tables, chairs, etc., wif 
■^mechaiinism for producing “raps” soYleverly concealed l/etwe< i 
the w'oodwork that it would be necessary to tear the fuinituu 
to pieces before the trick could be detected, the tendciK'' 
to experience “that creepy feeling” when such performanc*^' 
are witnessed becomes less^pronoiliv?ed. Moreover, this is 
no means the only kind of mediumislic apparatus for whid 
there is a regular systerat of supply and demand. On d ' 
contrary, Mr., Carringtoti' has the catalogue of one firm 
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the West which is devoted exclusively to the manufacture ' 
and sale of such goods — paraphernalia for the production 
of« slate- writing, sealed-letter writing, luminous material for 
ghostly forms, hands, faces, and other parts of the body, 
'and everything else that anybody would naturally require 
to successfully pursue the profession of fooling the public. 
I'hat these goods are advertised with full knowledge of the use 
to which they are to be put is clearly shown by the text of the 
circular, one item of which is quoted : 

“No. 147. I.uMiNous AIatkrialistic (st^ Ghost and Forms. 

“We fuiUish these of aU kinds and sizes. Full luminous 
female form and dress (with face that convinces) which 
can be produced in ordinary room or circle , appears gradual- 
ly ; floats about, room, and disappears.* Nothing superior. 
Price $50.00.” 

Regarding the character of* such physical phenomena, 
however, the organizations engaged in systematic psychical re- 
search display comparatively little curiosity. In fact, several 
ol the men with whom I have talked most freely have 
practically admitted that they do not care very much whether 
such things are fraudulent or not. The one point in which 
they are interested is the question of the.identity of the intelli- 
gence that communica^s with the(s, for they reali|e tlwV'I'jf* 
they ca^ demonstrate that .consciousness not only*exists after 
death, but that thisr conscious force can return and establish 
its personal iden’^ty to the satisfaction of those still in the 
body, the first great stejj/towar^ settling these psychic pro- 
blems will have been taken. 

Like Sir Oliver' Lodge, P/jjifessor James H. Hyslop, the 
present secretary of the Americ ^i^ Sog^ y for Psychical Re- 
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search, believes that this fact will soon be established. That 
“the boundary between the present and future states is 
still substantial” he will admit, but he is also corfvinced 
that Sir Oliver is right when he asserts that it is wearing S5 
thin in places that, “like excavators boring a tunnel frot| 
opposite ends, we are beginning to hear the strokes of thr 
pickaxes of our^ comrades on the other side.” ^ 

This, in brief, is about the opinion of nearly all the 
scientists who have devoted much time and thought to th- 
investigation of psychical matters. Frank Podmorc, thi 
English investigator, is one exception, and Professor AVillian 
James, the Harvard psychologist, might be cited as another 
although his attitude toward these questions is one of inde 
cision rather than that of definite unbelief. Thus, for example 
he is willing to assert that he believes that there is a streaii 
of consciousness permeating the universe that cannot bo e\ 
plained by any known law of Srcionce, and that, in his opinioi; 
the automatic writing of Mrs. Piper is one manifestation 
this force. Skeptical as he may be concerning the 
obtained thiough m3>ny other mediums, he is thorougli-j 
satisfied of Mrs. Pipei’s honesty, and he has publicly sW 
this fact on more than one occasion. 

‘ “i'f you want to uppset the beiief that all crows ars' blac 
he once said, “>ou need not Seek to show that ai\ crows 
white. It is enough to prove one single crow to be wh 
My own white crow is Mrs. Piper.” - « 

This medium, whosd integhtj, is now never question 
by psychical investigators, began to develop her stran, 
powers nearly twenty-fiva years ago. AbouLa year later *5 
was brought to the attention of Professor James, who fou^ 
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ler 1:ommunications so inexplicable that he called upon 
Dr. Hodgson, the official investigator of the Society for 
Psychical Research, to aid him in solving the problem, 
eithec. by proving her honesty or by convicting her of fraud. 
To ascertain that she had no normal means of discovering the 
information that she imparted, detectives were employed to 
spy upon her, as well as upon every other member of her 
household, while the genuineness of her trance condition 
was prov(!d by the severest tests that these, relentless scientific 
in([uisitors could devise. They thrust needles under her 
finger-nails and through her tongue ; they blew red pepper intp 
liur nostrils and down her throat, but in no instance did 
she exhibit the slightest consciousness of the unpleasant 
.•.(.nsations that such tests >\ould necessaiily have occasioned 
had slie bccMi in a normal physical condition, Again, though 
'•’olated and guarded as carefully as though she was an^ 
iinpoitant prisoner of state, she continued to write intelligent | 
ii'i'^sages about facts and events that she could never have’ 
thv overed through any ordinary channel, even going so far 
to tell what people were doing and saying many miles away 
■people whom she had never met, and who could not 
u^ive been persuaded to play a part iii‘any ganui of deception 
hud she by any chance been acquainted wfth,thcm. 

Accordingly, while Professor James insists that he does 
[itot think lliat Mrs. Piper is ever guilty of conscious de^iibption* 
this does not mean tb^t he accepts the theory that the intelli- 
Sence producing her communications is that of disembodied 
'>pirits. Dr. Hodgson th(^ht that this was the only rational 
explanation of the phendTnena, aAd Dr. Hyslop practically 
agrees with him, but in spite of all .that he has seen and heard, 
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Professor James still is, as he has often expressed it, “od 
the fence.” He may not go so far as many more-materialistic 
scientists and assert that everything is produced by mind- 
reading combined with an abnormally developed faculty 
for arriving at correct conclusions through some process of 
“guessing.” He simply says that he does not know where' 
Mrs. Piper gets her remarkable power, but as yet he is by 
no means convinced that it is the intelligence of spirits that 
is operating through * her. ‘ ^ 

In talking with Professor Hyslop about his experiments 
with Mrs. Piper, when looking into his “greenish-gray eyes ’ 
and noting the cold, matter-of-fact, tone in which Vc describes 
his talks with the dead, it is difficult to believe that his 
critics are correct in assuming that he is the victim of 
hallucinations. As l,o his honesty there can be no question. 
He believes in the truth of the facts he relates just as 
thoroughly as he believes in the reality of his own existence. 
In the early days of his caieer Dr. Hyslop was a materialist, 
and it took many years of psychical research to persuade 
him that he was wiong. In fact it was not until Dr. Hodgson 
had died and, to Dr. Hyslop’s satisfaction at least, .had 
established his identity through Mrs. Piper and other ad 
mittedly genuine mediums, that be was fully aonvinced that 
,tbw-“s?3irit” theory offered tl\e most rational explanation of i1,h 
messages. * ^ 

“I certainly believe that it was Dr. Hodgson* who has 
communicated with me,” he asserted, “not only from the 
direct messages that I have Ycceiv^d, but through tests in 
cross-reference. To illustrate what I ffiean : Suppose I ob- 
tain a message through the mediumship of A, and then have 
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an ^periment with B, a medium who does not know that 
I have had a sitting with A, and suppose I receive the same 
‘message* through B — ^am I not entitled to conjecture the 
same source for both messages ? And I have had this expe- 
rience on several occasions — not with two mediums only, 
bi^ ^ith three.” 

' Dr. Hyslop has been devotedly interested in psychical 
research for many years. Long before he resigned his posi- 
tion as jirofcssor pf ethics at Columbia University he was 
regarded as one of the most painstaking investigators of these 
problems, and when Dr. Hodgson died suddenly, about two 
'^oars ago, leaving the American Society ‘without a head, 
he stepped into*the vacancy aiAl has since made these experi- 
ments the sole interest of his life. That, so far from being 
• a mere surface investigator, he adopts the most careful 
methods in arriving at his conclusiuns is %hown in all his 
' \pciiments. Thus, when his opponents criticised the message 
lie had received, laughing at the*lri\ial incidents that the 
alleged “spiriV* intelligences r,clatcd in proof of their identity, 
Me strung a telegraph wire between two of the buildings at 
(Columbia and enlisted the services of both professors and 
students in his inquiry. One by one Jthey were sent to the 
operator and asked to identify themselves to the person 
at the other end of the wire. The ms& of names was for- 
biddfen, <jf course, each L^ing expected to prove himselUby* 
reference to facts that were known to the other individual, and 
. yet, despite* the fact that all the subjects of this experiment 
were of more thaa ordinary intelligence, the facts to which 
they resorted were more frivial in character than those 

that had been obtained through Mrs. Piper and others. 
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“I have not only received convincing evidence of L^r 
Hodgson's identity,” Professor Hyslop continued, “but m> 
father, my wife, and other relatives have identified ihemselve^' 
by imparting information that the medium could never hart- 
discovered, for some of the facts were not even known tK 
me, and had to be verified' by subsequent correspondence. 
One little incident that seemed paiticularly evidential occuriLct 
duiing my communications with my father. When this in 
telligence first comhienced to write the chirograpliy seemed 
laboied and unnatural, and this continued until the inessagi 
caine«; 

“ ‘Fix the pencil my way, Jamef’ ' " 

“In a moment 1 knew what was wrong. My fathei had 
always been accustomed to write with his pencil or pen 
held between the firstf and second fingeis of the liand, wherea-s 
Mr^. Piper held this pencil in the nioie common wu}-- 
between the thumb and fiVst fingei. I made the change 
desiied, and the writing then continued without the sliglitesi 
difficulty.” 

Dr. Isaac K. Funk has 'delved as deeply in his effoil to 
untangle this skein of facts and theories as though ps)cbical 
reseaich was the sole object of his existence, instead oi 
being, as it is, but one of the many interests in'ois remarkabl) 
bcay -life. 

One of the most convincing experiences that Dr. Funk 
has ever had was that of the “widow's mite.” As he describes 
this incident, an intelligence purporting \o be the spirif 
of the Rev. Henry Ward BeecH'jr appeared to him through 
a Brooklyn medium and asked him to return a coin that 
he had borrowed from a man ^^ho had been a' close friend 
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^of the late pastor of Plymouth Church. The piece of money 
referred to was a “widow’s mite,” mentioned in the New 
Testament, and Dr. Funk remembered that it had been loaned 
%o liim that he might use it in illustrating the “Standard 
^/Dictionary.” He also remembered, however, that he had 
given strict orders that th6 .coin should be returned to its 
owner as soon as the “cut” had been made and, supposing 
that this had been done, he had dismissed the matter from his 
mind. 'To his surprise, however, the “spiiit” still insisted that 
the coin was hidden in a certain sa^e under a pile of 
papers, and when subsequently *sl search was instituted the 
coin was fjund. « 

“It could not have been mind-reading, conscious or uncon- 
scious,” Dr. Funk insisted, “because I knew notflmg about 
It, either objectively or subjectively, -•and nobody else knew 
it was there. Put what was it ?” 

And that is the question thal, must be answered befoie we 
can hojxi to settle the^ smallest of these problem's. Even 
admitting that ghosts may be excluded from our calculations ; 
even admitting that it is an Unknown power within oui selves 
that tips our tables and raps upon our walls ; admitting, 
loo, that each and all of Mrs. l^iper’s achievements can be 
explained b^ telepathy, the effort 1,0 «olve the pi oblcms that 
vitill remain will be* sufficient /.o keep several ^soci^ies *fiqr 
psycliical research busy f^r many years 
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The S 7 vasitka has published the following true psychical 
experience as narrated by E. C . : — 

In the fall of 1903 my husband suddenly died and left 
me located upon a large and lonely ranch. That winter 
I was desparately ill and came very near death. 

The fc’l'^wing spring, while still weak and depressed, my 
tenant left me and during the interval of two weeks which 
ensued before I secured another tenant, I was left entirely 
alone, my only companion being a faithful Scotch collie. 

I was unaccustomed to ranch life or responsibility and 
was greatly troubled by my helpless situation. 

Late in the afternoon of a languid spring day, having worn 
myself out trying to estimate the cost of various improvements, 
I called the dog and sauntered down to see the stock in the 
corral. The twilight was deepening as we returned to the 
house, and I reseated niysell' at a small table to resume my 
former. ofecilpati'»n. 

The dog, which had followed me into the house and quietly 
laid down at my feet, suddenly sprang up growling, and 
ran out of the house onto the lawn, where he crouer.e'^ down, 
whining and exhibiting the greate/l distre^. occasionally lift- 
ing his head and howling. 
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Astonished, I looked around for the cause, but could dis- 
cover nothing unusual, and as he refused to return, I picked 
up my pencil and upon placing it upon the paper, I found, 
to rfly utter consternation that I could not move it an 
inch ; it seemed to be pulling away from me, and the sen- 
sation was identical to thai ,of a powerful magnet drawing a 
nail. 

Being paturally somewhat aggressive in, disposition, 1 
unchnscioubly ‘held on with all my strength. I found I could 
lift the pencil fiom the paper easily enough and I began 
a thorough examination of it, the paper and table, but, found 
nothing w^ong. I went mto another room and obtained fre^, 
writing material. I then noticed that there was something 
out of the ordinary with the table, a soit of tii^*wtting, as 
it were. 

I was no more successful in my efforts with the new pen- 
cil than before, and after sove experimenting, it suddenly 
dawned upon my startled senses to let go, still holding it 
lightly between my fingers, and see what would happen. 
To my amazement, it began rapidly writing a sentence and 
then stopped of its own volition. 

By that time it was too dark in the room to read wliai 
had been wnitten, and taking the ‘paper in my hand, I went 
out on the lawn, and again the dog started up growling .pjd 
fled from me. 

Curiosity w,sis my principal sensation, as I turned my 
paper jto catch the last glimmer of the twilight, and read 
"clearly anti plainly written in the peculiar chir^graphy of my 
dead husband : is \fies 5 ed rest,'" and signed by his 

name in full. Frightened ?ind trembling, I threw it from me 
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and rushed wildly after the dog. That night Jack and I 
cowered in the barn until broad daylight. 

This was only the beginning of a series of events which 
grew and grew until I was helpless in the grasp of some 
terrible power I could not account for. Tables danced madly, 
chairs climbed into my lap, raps loyd and startling, as though 
a rock had been flung at the door, writing, in many difierent 
styles of chirography, pages of French and German, gram- 
matically correct (languages with which I am not familiar)' 
names of people entirely unknown to me, and finally periods 
of total unconsciousness ■ in which names of the dead were 
to me and personal descriptions of them, \yhom I 
had never known in life. 

In on4 jwjident the name Joshua L — was given, it 
being the name of the dead brother of a gentleman who was 
present. He, Joshua, had met with an accident from the kick 
of a horse which occurred shortly before his death, and 
his nose was liroken and discolored. His appearance was 
accurately described, together with his lull name and many 
other incidents of a like natuie. 

Intense exhaustion and distressing nausea invariably fol- 
lowed the unconscious state. 

The strongest power seemed to come from an Indian child 
named- Walalie, which was simply impossible to control. 

tore'llie pap^l and moved the pu'n in spite of all ri.y 
strength to retain it. 

^ Over and over was written ; have faiths or this 

^pmver will leave you. It comes ftom ; see "J'w* ^ase it 
^ aright F I was convinced there v^s some* unseen force of 
’tremendous energy, still I could not altogether believe in it. 
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In fact, I disliked it intensely. It was a peculiar, unnatuial, 
uncanny influence, which controlled me^ and not I /V, an(f 
brought with it a feeling of rebellion upon my part, and 
I was afraid of it. 

I was urged in many* different handwritings to cultivate 
the power and promised, I should see the dead face to faceP 

One* peculiar incident connected with my husband's death 
was as follows, and written in his hand writing : '‘'‘I did 

not knoiv I was dt ad. I heard you crying in the hall and 
ran out to see what was the malter. * / took hold of *your arm 
and I *was never m§re astonished in niy life when yoirpaut 
no attention to me. J did not know what had happened until I 
saw my mother, and then I realised that I htfli passed over. 
You fnghkned the lady with the Mite pitcher half out of In r 
senses. 

My husband died at a hdtel, and I did not know there 
was a lady present. ,Upon investigation the porter told me 
she was drawing ice water in a small pitcher from the. 
cooler. 

At times a paragraph would be written in a large, coai se 
tiandwiiting, me write, and the paper would be imme- 
diately driwn from me by this un^tfn force, afterwards statine, 
^'‘That was an enfl spirit. Have nothing to dfi with* if.'' 
And, indeed, the evil always seemed stronger than the good.' " 

l*liere w*as another incident which I wish particularly to 
bring to your'notice. This writing was not always by my owi^ 
volition. It wayii^quent^ like a hypnotic influence. Sen-^ 
tences would be interpeSated in the midst of my private 
correspondence, of whici\ I was not conscious at the timej 
but would discover upon reading over that I had written. 
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One afternoon I was quietly reading when a strange sensa- 
tion came over me that I must write at once ; half dazed, I 
got a pencil and it wrote on the margin of the magazine t was 
reading : Do you know who this is 1 It is May. They an 
going to take me to Beatrice amid' don't want to go. Tell Ellen 

to look ” There it abruptly ended. I was puzzled, knowing 

that my friend May was living, and well, and I. had never 
heard her speak of any woman or friend by the naihe of 
Beatrice. half-finished sentence seemed queer and I 

did nbt understand it in'* the least. In a few days the mail 
brought me the solution in a blafk-edged letter Allowing 
for the difference in time. May had died some ten or twenty 
minutes before the message was written, and they were going 
to take the body to B(ratrice, Nebraska, for buriJil. 

In after days she apparently came repeatedly ; her writing 
was always in her own chirtgraphy : ''’This ts May. Just 

a moment^ Mrs. . Tell Ellen to look^' and there it 

ended. 

My husband repeatedly wrote upon business matters, giving 
me advice and encouragement, placing me in the care of 
one of my neighbors, a gentleman who had formerly been a 
clergyman, a man of •strong personality and powerful intel- 
lect anil extensive reading, ^ He investigated deeply 

along the line of spiritualism and :^*^emed to exert a ji’ower- 
ful influence when in the room with me^ especially in the 
matter of l eyita^ig n, the manifestations being very marked. 
His presence also mitigated to ilome degree the 'nausea and 
excessive exhaustion following ^ these sVances, and it was 
through him that I finally escaped from the thraldom of this, 
to me, disagreeable power. 
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Several times a small, dim, nebulous light floated around 
the room and invariably settled upon his forehead. 

In these writings many absent questions were asked and 
answered intelligently, such as: 

Question; 'nVhatis bddr 

Answer : "God is Divine intelligence. The life principle once 
created^ I'annoi be destroyed. Death is only a natural change 
and ihe spirit world is nearer than you think." 

*‘^Never doubt there is a future existence ; fear not., the 

* » * 

change is only a natural advancement^ and there are opportuni- 
ties in tde spirit world for continual improvement." 

"‘In my Father's house are many mansions. Hi^thljiig stands 
still in Nature or in God^ which is Nature." • 

"The spirit retains all its love ^of kindred and struggles 
to return to them." 

"The Circle is symbolical of Eternity., zvithout beginning and 
without end." 

To elaborate further would make this article too long. Be- 
lore the time of which I speak, I had always avoided anything 
of this nature andhad had no experience in spiritualism what- 
ever. I am conscious this power sjill exists, and were I to 
permit myself the slightest indulgence in it, I would again 
bec^ome the helplesiT victim of»:in unknown force^ 
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OCCUI.T TRANSMISSION OF NEWS. 
THfiVeceipt of communications announcing an event which 
'lias occurred at such a distance' as to preclude the use oi 
known physical means of transmission is usually regarded 
as excepiic»ial and marvellous. But M. Gaston Mery, m 
‘L’Echo du MerveKleux,’ has collected instances to show 
that such transmisson of intelligence has been known and 
regularly practised for agei; by races who have been looked 
upon as ignorant and uncivilised, ^tesar records that, during 
his campaign in Gaul, the news of a battle at Oilcans was 
speedily known in Auvergne,' one hundred and sixty miles 
away, and he considers that this was done by men shouting 
across the country from one village to another. Successive 
commentators on th« .story have tried to estinliitg the numbei 
• '^f §tagps necessary for this .t|;ansmissc;it, and one AcademiciAn 
has calcu*iated that over two Aovsand criers would be'' needed 
to pass the news from one to another. 

In 1S98, an English officer who was with some native 
troops at Freetown, South Africa, ^as told 'Ey native ser 
jeant that a great battle hrd been fought ; this was found 
to be that of Omdurman, iif the Soudan. A similar case 
is that of an officer who was bringing up reinforcements 
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lo troops on the Blue Nile ; a week before he could join 
the main force he was told by natives of a battle that had 
taken ])Ia(:c on the previous day. 

.Kaffirs have been known to give very definite urformation 

as to what was taking place ^it considerable distances. A 
faimcr \\ rote to a friend living over forty miles away, saying 
that his Kaffirs had told him of a fight between a herdsman 
on lh(i lallei’s farm and a bull which had attacked him, 
and said that both the man and the bull had died from 
then wounds. I his was true and ii^d occurred only t^^ree 
hoius bc’fore the Ijttci was despatched from the farm foit)- 
live mill's aw'ay. 

An old Kaffir woman announced that a man >>iV/®was 
lieing tiled for homicide at Johanne>bur^^ (about foity miles 
n\a)’) had been acquitted, and that the piincipal witness had 
heeii put in prison. This seemed ’<n probable, as the accused 
man had admitted his guilt. It was found, however, that 
the man had pleaded ‘110*1 guilty’ and had been aciiuitted ; 
the priiieipal witness again d limi was, later 111 the day, 
knocked down by a vclucle and taken to the prison infiimary, 
where he died. 

'Ihe Marqui* de Mores, an African* traveller, speaking 
of the Kqiid tiansmissior.^f news Jjuiong the Arabs, .'^d ■ — 

This is evidently an occult phenomenon. If^he Aiabs 
coiiimuincafed with one another by any physical means, we 
bhciul^ perceive It : ’ if by fires, we should see them; if by 
s>ounds, we should ly^- them. Their piocess is invisible 
itnd silent. My opinion is that tjie news is transmitted men- 
tally, through .the old maraboutsj ascetics who have trained 
E 
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themselves for a long time, by unknown practices, to project 
their thoughts to distance. 

If these reports are trustworthy telepathy may explain 
them, but it is equally probable, perhaps more so, that' the 
natives who gave the information were clairvoyant. 

A SPIRIT TEA PARTY. . 

The “Revue Spirite” publishes a curious account of a seana 
held at a town in Russian Poland, at which the mediums 
were public officials, the master of the house was a retired 
colonel and the president of»the seance a Viwyer interested 
in occultism. The seance was held in two communicatinj; 
rooms ^ .^be doors and windows were closed and sealed and 
the sitters were tiftd together by a long ribbon passed around 
the neck of each and secured at each end to tlie woodwoik 
of the room. The room<^were left in their normal condition 
the dining-room having just been used for tea, and the plates 
dishes and tea-urn (samovar) remaining as they were when 
the company left the table.* The sitters ^cre at a consideiabk 
distance from this table, at the further end of the dra^\ iiv 
room, into which the dfning room opened. 

After touches had been felt, and notes^ sounded on tln- 
piapo, one of the mediipiis * (at " end of the line of sktcis) 
said he wanted to smoke, and the writer of the account heid 
out a box of matches towards him, asking the’spirits to take 
the box to him. A large handbook the box and. in a second 
or two gave it to the medium, pp the matcTT being struck, 
it was seen that the lamfo, placed near the table in the 
dining room, had been 1^ ought close to ■ the writer. Soon 
afterwards steps were heard in the rooms, and “Father Gapon," 
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the priest agitator, who was killed in 1906, announced his 
[iresence. 

A sound as of someone blowing hard was heard in the 
(lii]ing room, then sparks were seen issuing from the samovar, 
and a noise was heard as of water beginning to boil. Then 
a movement of glasses and spoons was heard, and the sound 
(•r licjuid running from the tap of the urn. A woman’s voice 
asked, ,“who wants some tea ?” 

The writer responded, and sounds were heard as of a glass 
being filled and a man taking steps across the floor, t^en 
slopping and drinking from the glass. The narrator asked 
mm not to drink it all up, an 3 then felt the glass presented 
to liim (in Russia tea is drunk out of glasses). Th^tc.^^lTe 
says, was excellent. At the end of thc^ seanc^^he ribbon 
and all seals were ’found to be intact, showing that none of 
tile sitters had moved from their places. A shoe which had 
l)uen removed from the narrator’s foot early in the seance 
lound on the dining ibom table, and a message had 
been written on a piece of paper left in the same room. — 
London. 


REMARKABLE APPORTS AT MELBOURNE. 

1 » 

'fiiK Melbourne represenJ:>tivc'^of the Sydney Sunday Times 
re[)orts a'^seance held with Mr. Charles Bailey, ori rridaj^^ 
May 22nd last, at the offic*e of Mr. T. W. Stanford. The 
writer says : — 

"Pivc/ p'osaic reporter—and I. claim to be such a person, 
being practical-minded respect to things I do not under- 
stand, and loth to allow myselfito be carried away on a 
bigh tide of emotional enthusiasm or fanatical fervour — 
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the prosaic reporter, I repeat, may, if he is honest, be 
fairly relied upon to tell a plain, unvarnished tale, sans> 
hysteria, san bias, sans everything save puic, unadulterated 
fact. 

There having been twovf three new investigators present, 
the ‘controls,* or ‘spirit forces,’ operating for the night arran- 
ged a test which may be described as fairly st’-ict, so far as tin; 
phenomena were concerned ; in legard to the Icdure llut 
was deliveied prior to the bringing of the ‘apport’ no spec ul 
arrangement was* necessary. 'I'he invesligatcjrs sat round ir 
full light of a lamp, and a poiverfiil addiesso on piajer wa* 

■ Hi^n by the contiol known as ‘Professiir Denton.’ 'I'hi 
remar^s^'^'^i’'’red were sound and matier-of-fart in then puijwil, 
vhile the deliverj/ was fluent and forcible. .. 

For the special demonstration the sitters, by dnection of the 
chief conti oiling inlelligince, ‘Dr. Wlntcomb,’ joined haiub, 
forming a complete circle ; t\ie medium Avasi seated on a 
Vienna chair placed on the table around which the mvusli^ 
gatora sat. The chief oontiol — speakings, of course, thioii. 
the organism of Mr. Ilailey, who w'as then on the 
remarked that the^ medium had been thoroughly searclied 
three gentlemen* ill the room. This wa's so. The conti - 

■ fuTthec asked the sit^eps to r^in hold of liands uptil i'- 
dered by him to let go, and **0 immediately report the 

if any sitter relinquished his or here hold for one sccoiii' 
in which case the gentleman in charge of. the lamp ''I 
ordered to remove it from its cn^jioard at once^ and tlinJ'' 
a light on the proceediiRs. By this airangement eveiy siltf 
became a special deteiftive, or watcher of the neighbou 
on eilhe* side, and as the doors were lock ed, 
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sat oil his cha^ on the table, there seemed to be no possible 
loophole for yaud. I am satisfied that the test was a thorough- 
ly stiict ojie. 

“^pie medium was dressed in an 01 dinary sac suit when 
he got on to the table, and when the light was placed in 
the cupboard and the lid closed complete darkness prevailed, 
but keen ears detected the creaking of the chair, the breathing 
of the pu'diiini, .‘^liiq mmoi movements he made while on 
his elevated platfoim. Ears that wore nut necessarily keen 
distinctly lieard the swish of a moving body on thiee separate 
‘occasions in the vicinity of the medium, tliescMioises being 
followed by a cfuickling laiigh*and an exclamaliun 111 a voice 
said h) he that of ‘Abdul,’ a Hindu control, the v^oids being, ‘L 
i:oL it.’ The three swishing noises occurred wiilwii'^.'^quarter 
01 half-minute of e.lch othoi, and when the* light was taken 
liom the cupboard, aftei having been secluded for proliably 
fen minutes* in all - this bmng the longest period yet knowm 
loi the brinjjing of an ‘a[)^)oit’ — the spertatois beheld, to 
then great wonderment, a human form (that of the medium) 
fully dics.sed in a IMandarinc costume — hat, pigUnl, coat, and 
duided skill complete — and looking^ sta’tlingly like a leal 
Chinaman, the iHusion being made alUthe greater and more 
i’Ui prising when the form got,cU^n from the tabic and walked 
roLm*d tha#room, talking words that ^[)pcared to be pasfectly^ 
articulated Chinese. 'I’he ccihtrol then operating, as was sub- 
.sequently explained f)y the chief control, was the spirit of the 
Celes^i'd who’ had w'orn this costurpe a few years ago, and had 
l^een killed in it durii^ a conflict with some national foe. 
The form felt for its sword, but th« was absent. It took off 
the pigtail and jabbered in a wa^ that seemed to suggest 
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horror and anguish of mind, and it finished u:;* by lifting a 
chair in its teeth and balancing it in the air for a f;;w seconds 
This feat, though done with the medium’s mouth, ’-was so 
remarkable as to have been quite beyond the strength and 
dexterity of the medium in propria personoy who is a rather 
frail-built man. 

The foregoing is a hasty and incomplete but truthful 
account of what 'occurred. Readers may' puzzle cut for 
themselves as to how it was all accomplished. 



N0T^7S. 

Tiiosk who do not know John Page Hopps and read his 
little monthly publication, ‘‘The comjng day,” are, we thinly 
unfortunate. The pages of his publication breathe the highest 
philanthropy, and his liberal 'religious principles show him 
lo he a true Vaishnava, a disciple of Gauranga, the Prophcl 
uf Nadia, though he probably does not knjj,”'* jvv’^In the 
November number t)f “The Coming Day” we find the account 
of a gathering of spiritualists in Lake Pleasant, America. 
'1 he account is by the Rev. E. P. Powe.ll, a Unitarian Minis- 
:er. Describing the gathering he says : — 

“The grounds were comparable to nothing but a bee-hive, 
foi the bu//. and hum of the people, all of whom seemed 
to be absolutely happy.” ^ 

Yes, it is inipossible to get a h^ppy lot like the 
''piritualists among any cla^i. .i^f^people. 'The Czar is the 
autoctat offall the Russias, yet, he i^ *the most unhappy^man 
m the world. A millionaire hrfs to leave his hoards behind 
Wm ; a man, fiappy ip domestic life, has to suffer from bereave- 
ment, but a • spiritualist, who is .true to his philosophy, is 
as happy as a butterfly, t^e has no doubt his sorrows, which 
one must have in this vale of sorrows, but he, as a spiritualist, 
i^nows absolutely, that his Fathel has destined him and 
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his dear ones a happy and evei lasting life in ai^dier state of 
existence. He may be condemned to slavery ; iW may suffoi 
from an incurable disease ; but w hat does he car^'when W 
knows it positively that he will get rid of his suffenngs m a 
short time and carried to an CrVerlasting happy state ? W'hal 
the giealest misfoitunc according to a non-spnilualisl ? ]i 
is death. 'I'o avoid death, the C/ar will \arale ins tliioiu, 
Yanderbildt Ins *.vealth. lint, to a spinlvuilisl, deaAh is nc 
^mly no danger but a gieat bliss. It is tluis Gladstone, ibouui' 
a ‘bigotted Chiistian,--and Spiriiualism and (dnislianil) 
taught by bigots cannot li\c together, —sa>s dial “the wiak 
that the spiritualists arc doing is gicat, naj, it is tlie gieiiti 
FFiat on^^can conceive of, namely, the establishment oi hf 
after death, u^/op science and facts." So e\ery one in ihn 
vale of SOI lows ought to study spnitualism ; for it will mak 
his existence happy thougih he lues in “a \alc of soiiows.” 

j\Iii, Stkmj is of opinion that, “duiing the List (|iiailLi i 
a century, moie than three thousand woiks on spiniualisn- 
have appeared, — among them foitj-six scitnlifK: peiiodnah 
in all languages, and the number of spiiitualisls of laiioj'cMi- 
races alone exceed ^ fiity millions.” AVhat docs that signif) ‘ 
Spiritualism is bdseM upon testimony, — facts obseived- -aiai 
i''ot ^Mjh. The son of •a spiiituWist is not neccssaill) 
spirituafist. To be a spiritualist, one must see facts pioMi’:-. 
spiritualism conclusively. In shoit, to' be a s'pintiialist on'^ 
must come across undoubted evidence establishing the fad ol 
communication between the living^pd the dead. These fi^} 
million spiritualists, at lefst the vast majority of them- 
have, therefore, seen proofs which have convinced them of the 
truth of spiritualism. Besides, these white races, now a daj s 
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are ge7erally materialists, but in Asia, most people have fiiith 
in the Existence of a spiritual woi Id. So spiritualism has 
coBT^ri^ftcd fifty million men of these white people, who are 
generally materialistic. And the three thousand hooks have 
been written within the last twenty-five )ears. It is impossible 
to siqipose that a lie could [iioduce such a vast hteiature ! 
An aitiele by an opponent will be found elsewhere. The 
welter, it w,ill be seen, though commencf'd his ariide in an 
anliigonistic s[)iiit, has uUimalely almost come to acknowledge 
the tiiith of siiiritualism. 

(jLi'SiiON, "Wn vr is it that men diead most ? 

Answer. Death. 

(). How IS this dread to be oven on;' 

A. IJ) a belief in the philosoph) of spii itualisin. 

(J. What docs this philosophy teach ? 

A. It IS this that men ne\er d.e ; that those who a[i[)aient- 
1} die awake again as bien do aftei sleet). 

() How can a belaf in the philosoph) of ^p:i ituaiisin 
be ac(iuired ? 

A. It IS by investigating^ \ouiseir or stud)ing the in- 
vestigatioi'A of others. 

Q. Is cnoughj >^st>.^-j^y forthcominginsupportofspiii- 
lualism ? 

A, Yes, because tliere are about fifty millfons of men most: 
of >vhom l^ve been led to accept spii itualisin after investiga-.i 
tion. So we have many millions of men willing and compelen| 
to testify to the ifuth of spiritualism. 

Q. Who among thele witnesses are the most convin; 
cing? 
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A. Those investigators who have declined to ^iccept 
spiritualism. Mr. Podmore is such a one. He is determined 
Mot to believe, though the arguments that he uses to di\;rpve 
spiritualism, will convince an unprejudiced mind. Indeed, 
the best witnesses, whose evidence and arguments will convince 
you, are those who believe in the phenomena, but disbelieve 
the spiritual theory. 

4 - 

Spiritualists feel that* they are more interested in exposing 
deceiving mediums than non-believers, indeed, there is not 
a mor^ successful and clever catcher of such mediums than 
Mr. Carrington, yet he is a believer. ^Equally successful in 
exposing such mediums was the late Mr. Hodgson. He, 
Tibwevefl" subs^ently became one of the most pronounced 
spiritualists in the w6iiJ.*% It is alleged that he evep detected 
Madame Blavatsky in fraudulent practises. As a matter 
of fact, many celebrated mediums, who have satisfied a large 
number of people of being in possession of true medium- 
ship, have been, it is alleged by opponents, detected in 
the commission of fraud. But E*pes .Sarjeant, the author, 
who has written many valuable works on spiritualism and 
who has, on investigation, fofind conclusive proofs to make 
liin believe in the inimj^rt/ility of men and the 'return of 
he dgad to communicate >\ith tfi^^’^felloVi^ below, says t^e 
^'ollowing‘ on tTj^;subject of fraudulent nipdiums : — 

“That genuine mediums may sometimes purposely ifesoit 
0 fraud is highly probable. There is temptation 'lof exciting 
n exaggerated estimate of one’s ready mediuijiiship, [in others 

moved by the feeling 
of getting money which 


, here is the chance of a medium beinf^ 
■ f vanity]; there is the temptatio(i 
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might T*e refused in the event of failure, most mediums 
being ppor . . . That the charge of fraud is often the result 
of ig^«Jrance can be proved.” 

Yes ignorance and deep prejudice. Thus Slade was recom- 
mended to the Russian Government by Colonel Olcott as a 
genuine medium, but still h6 was prosecuted by a bitter oppo- 
nent of spiritualism, Prof. Lankesteer and sent to jail by an 
cqjially bitter judge. Though sent to jail by a court of law, the 
spiritualists knew that he was a genuine medium. Florence 
Cook, the girl who so wondei fully converted Prof. Crookes to 
the truth of spiritualism, was charged by the opponents^tJf spiri- 
tualism wfth fraudulent piactices, but Crookes said that he knew 
her to be a genuine medium. Madame lilavatsky was exposed 
by Mr. Hodgson, jet these very charges againsljier led sucli 
a master n%ind as Mrs, Pesant to rcfKe her for her Guru. 
Only the other day Eusapia Paladino was “found indulging 
m •fpaudulent practises” by 'bminent scientists, but equally 
eminent scientists arp willing to swear that she is a re- 
niaikably genuine medium possessing wonderful powers. 
Don’t take it as gospel trbth when opponents bring charges 
of fraudulent practises against well-known mediums. 

CoRRhSPONDhNis from various j^aits of the country often 
askius for directions' fiow form circles. We can’t affgrd 
to answer such letters, for they will find all tSe necessary in- 
formation in this journal. A correspondent of Krishnagore is 
surpfiKcd at fiis ill-success for he formed circles, says he, with 
women who we]j^ known to be sensitives. We think, every 
one can achieve success if be has the virtue of perseverence. 
The privilege of openinrj communications with the dead is 
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very great, and one ought to have patience to pursue the 
object. There aie some who, we have seen, succeed, on the 
first day, others in less than a week, but success is geifcc^lly 
obtained in two weeks. Some take so long a time asthree 
months. However, these also get better results. 

^ 

A Mi-ssuir is one who brings messages fiom Ciod. Such a 
messiah was Jesus Chiist, and another was, .\lahomcjl. 
They hioiight tidings from (iod to the effect that He evistsand 
takes (yre of men below. N^jw, such a Messiah is neces- 
sary to inform men, whose capacities are luuited, about 
God' and Ilis character. I'or such 'a mystciious %eing is 
God, that it is impossible for men to know, 
by a mere of the intellect, anything about Him with 

certaint), — whether He' exists or noi, or if He e^i-.ts whether 
He cates for men or not. Theiefoie Messias aie neces- 
sary to instinct men on the two points noted above. The 
^ latest Messiah is Lord Gauianga of 'Nadia, Ilengal. He 
^ has one advantage over His biother mes-jias, namely, in', 
sayings and doings weie recorded in detail b} hundieds of his 
immediate fidlovvers, themselves men of the highest ^losi- 
Jtion. So that there is no (^oubt whatsoever of what He 
did and said. And vvhat'is ihc tidimis /hat this last Messiah 
. braught? It.^was that the Go6‘ loves men ardently, and 
that the the highest Heaven," is open to tlie best of 

them, and eventually to all. lie is no doubt the greatest 
^psychic that ever flourished in the world. 

j There is one European, however, who compelled God 
to send him messages from Heavenf by the force of his. prayers. 
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This man is Baron Guildenstubbe If permitted, we shall 
publish, in our next, an account of his career for the benefit^ 
of d?l)sc who are desirous of bringing a message from the 
spiritual world. 

Epics SMijKANr, the author, who has written several able 
books on spiritualism says, that though the spirits have tried 
to prove their existence and power of communicating with 
nicn'in luindieds of ways, the most convincing are direct 
writing and clairvoyance. About direct wiiting we shall try to 
say something in our ne\t, lei us say a few woirfs about 
clairvoyctice to-day. .IJlairvo)ance is acknowledged b/ the ' 
Hindu scientists, who call it Dihya chuksJiu, Any one.or 
most men can develop it, say the Hindu writev^, by the prac- , 
tise of Yoga, (dairvoyance means ^iower of seeing things ' 
thiough e)es other than the material ones. Now if a man can ' 
.seu ^things at a long dista‘^cc, say hundreds or thousands 
of inilps, one is hound to airivc at the conclusion that he 
has not only a material but spiritual eye. So, if man has this ' 
power that he can see w'ithout a material eye, why then 
..should he not be able to heai without a material ear and live 
without a malei lal body ^ 

* . 

Li^ht says that the ^ccieuia. medium, Mr. A. V. Peters ^has 
been meeting with maiked success and appre.rfuition iTt South 
Africa, to judge fiom the tone of newspajier leports which' 
have ^reachtji^ us. At Uitenhage, where he stayed for two. 
weeks, he delivered an interesting address in the Town Hall, 
the Maypr presiding, and then gave descriptions of about 
a dozen spirit forms, whij:h were at once lecognised in all ' 
but two' cases, and it is intimated that even in these instances 
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recognition has since taken place. Mr. Peters was a complete 
stranger in the town and could not possibly have got the 
descriptions from people there. He should come to*India 
where he is likely to get an enthusiastic reception. Those who - 
are spiritualists are necessarily , philanthropists too. They 
ought to send a good medium to India oppressed by the 
theory of misunderstood re-incarnation. 

; ^ 

Says John Wesley : — 

Oi^ of the capital objections to all these accounts which 
I have known urged over and over, is this : Did you ever 
see an apparition youiself ? No ; noi-did I ever sc^ a murder, 
believe there is such a thing. Yet the testimony of 
unexceptlona^^\ 4 ^,n esses fully convinces me of both tlic one 
and the other. WilE my last breath will I bear testimony 
against giving up to infidels one of the greatest jiroofs of 
the invisible woild — I mean*that of apparitions coniMined 
by the testimony of all ages. 

In an article on spiritualism th'e learned Professor Lombroso 
gives the following account of his experiences at a seance : — 

“One day, Eusapia said {o a fiicnd conversing with her, 
‘This phantom comes*' (it you.* She then fell into a deep 
ti'an^. an^J^a woman of gpe«^!*beaut^ appeared who^^ had 
died two yeart> before ; her arms and shoulders were covered 
by the edge of the curtain. Her head wa» covered with a 
very fine veil ; she breathed a warm breath against the back 
of this sitter’s hand, carried his hand up to her hair and 
very gently bit his fingers. Meanwhile ^Eusapia was heard 
uttering prolonged groans, showing painful effort which ceased 
when the phantom disappeared. The apparition was per- 
ceived by two others present, and returned several times. 
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An attempt was then made to photograph it. Eusapia and 
John (the controlling spirit) consented, but the phantom, ^ 
by a -sign with the head and hands, intimated that she objected 
and twice broke the photographic plate." A request to have 
a mould of her hands taken was also refused. At a later 
sitting Eusapia, who had promised to obtain consent of the 
spiiit, gave three raps to Indicate it had been obtained, and 
a hand was heard plunged in the liquid in the cabinet. 
Presently a complete mould of the hand was passed to 
sitter, hut an etheric hand advanced from the curtain 
and (lashed it to pieces. “It is evident,” says Lombroso, “that 
a third will can intetvene which is neither that of John nor 
of Eusapia nor of those present at the seance, but is Opposed 
to all of them.” Iximbroso relates also how the medium ^ was 
slowly raised from the ground in her chair not only in 
opposition to her own will, but in opposition to the will 
of the controllers of the circle who tried t9 prevent her 
rising. 

♦ — -- 

TuROuon oversight it was not acknowledged that the article, 
lita^i^d “Spirit Photography” w*as reproduced in the present 
iiumbef, from that excellent spiritual w'cekly of Rochester^ 
Rfasofj^ for which we regret. 

_ 

Thk Scientific Amcrica?i^ New York, unfriendly to spiritualism, 
makes this admission : — 

“If true it will become the One grand event of the world’s 
history, and 'will give an imperishable glory to the nineteenth 

century If th.. j.r 'tensions' of spiritualism havq a 

rati(jnal foundation, no morti^iiiiportant work hr*, been offered 
to men than their verifioation.” 

Mr.* Gladstone, though a begotted Christian, yet admits 

that the invest gation into this subject of spiritualism is the 

greate*sC and ‘^most importaut work for man. Yes, if the 

“pretensions” of 'spiritualism, which are that men live after 

death just as they were here, and that these dead men can 
communicate with their felbws here, are established, then the 
earth, the so-called vale or sorrows, is turned into heaven 
and the lot of man becomes happy indeed. Spiritualism 
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is, therefore, a subject which every man should investigate 
and study, and every one ought to have a journal like this 
in his hand. Yet, aias ! how many realize the vast imjjortance 
of this subject ? 

The venerable German philosopher, I. H. Fechte, uttered- 
the following a few weeks before his death in 1879 = “Not-' 
withstanding iny age and my, exemption from the contro- 
versies of the day, I feel it my duty to bear tes'imony to 
the great fact of spiritualism.” Isvcry word in the above 
sentence suits us, except that Feeble was a great man, while 
the Editor of this lourbal is an Iiuml)le individii'al. Vet Irj is 
a man who retired from active woik ten yeais ago, who is 
scaicfiijy strong enough to b.e able to hold his pen, )et lie does 
not ciioose to die without leaving behind him this jiiecious 
message to his fellow-beings that ihgre is no deatji and that 
loving lieaits unite in the other woild and lead a life ot 
•progress for ever and ever. 

•b. 
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LOKJD (JAUliANOA : THE GREATEST 
PSYCHIC IN THE WORLD. 

!-(Xp: 

As we are going to continue the description of t^ ino'^t 
wonderful incident that ever occurred in the \vorld, at least 
llie most wondeiful as supported by overNvhelming teslimon), 
we beg (jur readers to refi'esh then* memory by reading v.hat •• 
appeared on this subject in cuir last two issues. • 

Well Si’eebas |,aw the illuminated Figure sitting on the 
dais or the cush*o/ied seat where the Image of God is kept 
and worshipped. He,^s we said before, had no doubt in 
his mind as to^ Who He was that said “you see, Sreebas, 
t am come.” He saw that it* was the Lord, but he also 
A 
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saw that He was made as it were of light only. Sreebas, in 
a loud voice, announced to the other members of his family, 
namely, his three brothers, his wife and the wives of his bro 
thers, that they should come at once as the Lord God had *at 
last appeared. Wc also said tlmt there was good reason why, 
when Sreebas made this announcement, he was not voted a mad 
man, on the other hand, his statement was accepted as true, 
without reservation, by all who heard him. All the imiiffediatc 
followers of the Lord had been made to e.xpcct great things 
front the sayings and doirfgs of Gauranga. People saw that 
ihe I-ord had the power of converting a wicked man, that is 
making a saint of a sinner, by the mere exercise of His will, 
and that iii a moment. They saw it every day. Comes a man 
known to be an ortknary house-holder or a very wicked man 
The Lord pronounces the benediction, “be pious,” he falls 
down in a swoon, and rwes a pious man of the first degree. 
Comes a man with malice and anger in his heart ; he aiipliys 
abusive epithets and uses threatening language to the Lord 
But the Lord saves him by a word and he from that momeiii 
becomes a devoted servant. Who is this young man then, 
thought his companions, who can thus issue a mandate upon 
the God Almighty t» accept a sinner? Is he ‘somebody sent 
.''by God or the God Himself Jr , 

It muJt be borne in mind that the idea of God appeal 
ing to man, in a human form, never crossed fhe minds 
of Hindus of latter days. Of course, ifee Krishna had 
appeared thousands of years 2Cgo, but many learned men be 
lieved Him, in their heart of hearts, to be a mythical 
character. Others, who believed in His advent thought that 
such things only happened in the olden days, the Golden Age, 
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when God was more accessible, and thus talked with man face 
to face. Why should He come now, especially as the holy 
books of the Hindus did not distinctly predict any such 
Avatar ? But yet the Lord began to shew powers, which men 
did not possess, — who was he thhn ? 

Besides, when entranced, or in a divine state, he would say, 
“Sree Krishna is here,” “Sree Krishna is there,” and talk 
of God* in’ such ’a matter-of-fact way as* to lead his follow- 
ers to believe that he was not giving vent to fancies 
but that God was near Him. So, is it possible, thought 
they, that this joung man is .a Messiah from God, or Sree * 
Krishna Himself? The belief, in short, obtained a firm 
hold of the minds of his followers, that God was very 
njar and that it. was He Who was speiKing through the 
liord. They beheld besides wonders every day ; they beheld 
iieautiful, and paradisical scenes. Visions of angels and so 
forth, — and they expected th^t something very wonderful would 
happen very soon. So when Sreebas announced that the Lord 
God had come, the announcemlent was received as one 
which .had been expected. So they all ran towards the Puja 
house to see what the matter was. 

Peeping into the house they saw an Illuminated Figure 
on the cusjuioned seat, and the followers naturally got dazed. 
They slowly shut the door asd remained outside. It was to 
bring them back tp their natural condition, the illuminated 
Figure informed them’ that He wanted to be bathed. When 
I'hey heard this command they ran to the market place to pur- 
chase jars to fetch water from the river, Ganges. One by 
one the followers of the Lord begati to appear on the scene. 
The Lord was inside the but, and none dared intrude into His 
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presence, but they all saw a wonderful sight. The Pooja>house 
of Sreebas, within which the Lord was sitting, had a mat wall. 
Through the fissures of this mat wall, issued pencils of light, 
which were distinctly visible from outside. They soon found 
•out that the rays were coming from the body of the illuminated 
Pigure within. The rays, coming through the fissures, were 
not affected by the mid-day sun of India in the month of May, 
but remained distinctly visible. Those who ^ haVe any expe- 
Tience of this country, know how fierce are the rays of the 
Ma^j sun at Indian noon-tide. For any pencil of light to be 
visible in such glow, it must be stronger than the rays of the 
mid-day sun in Indian May. Th(? early saints thronicle this 
event to give man an idea, how strong was the light that 
enveloped* the person of the Lord. 

There are other descriptions of the luminosity which 
surrounded the person of the Lord. These descriptions give 
us some idea of the nature of this luminosity. Well, when 
the jars, hundreds of them, had* come, filled with water, 
the Lord came out of the house to bathe. There were then 
hundreds of his followers present. And what did they see ^ 
They saw a figure of gold, girt as with “million lightning 
flashes,” issue from the house. Indeed, the^ light that sur- 
rounded Him dim*rned the mid-day sun of Indian May when 
He came /)utside. This is what one of the many autkors, who 
were eye-witnesses to this spectacle, says : “When the Lord 
appeared, he was seen to be enveloped dn a garb woven of 
lightning, a million times condensed, and proportionately 
bright which dimmed the rays of the sun." 

The Lord seated Himself on a large wooden seat in the 
open air, and water was poureci on his head. The water which 
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fell to the ground, from the body of the Lord, acquired 
a peculiar luminosity, and as it flowed through the yard 
it sparkled like golden water, or water mixed with a sparkling 
substance, such as pieces of diamond. His followers, when 
he was bathed, dared not rub his sacred body with an ordinary 
towel, so they sent for the finest white muslin to rub his^ 
body with. And when this was done, the illuminated fluid 
stuck Jo the muslin, and the white sheet of muslin shone 
111 the sun like a piece of gold>embroidered cloth, studded 
with diamonds. He was then led, by his own desire, to the 
sleeping apartment of Sreebas, the doors of which were not 
only shut but screens were liung at all the doors and windows 
to exclude light and heat from it. As the Lord proceeded to- 
the sleeping apartment, a thousand flashes of lightning seemed 
to play around* Him. He was then taken to the room which 
had been darkened. But no sooner was He taken there than 
tlie flashes of lightning that surrounded the Lord, lighted up- 
the room. ’His followers nbw had a clearer view of His person, 
and His body appeared to theqi to consist of strong light 
only, and not of flesh and bone. The light, though it was 
brighter than mid-day sun of an Indian May, was yet quite 
agreeable to Icok on, and did not hurt tha eye. It soothed 
and delighted, but did not dazzle. 

Thefe are further accounts of this light in se’ieral bogks 
describing his career. He was generally in his human state, 
but now and ihkn the God Almighty appeared in his- 
person. When He thus flourished as Lord God in a house, 
for some hours say,^ He left a luminosity there when he left 
the place. This ia what Muraree, who was his constant 
companio.n, bis neighbour and about fifteen years older than 
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him, says : *'When tht Lord left the house of Chandra Shekhar, 
he left behind him a cool luminosity, which resembled the 
rays of the moon. This light remained in the house for seven 
days and nights continuously and then gradually disappeared. 
The light looked like electricity, as if the lightning of heaven 
was playing on earth. Its .e/Tect upon the eyes was such 
that no one could open them when under its influence.” 

We said that those who were present could not help 
■believing Him to 'be the God Almighty, 'the belief stuck 
to their minds in spite of themselves. The most confirmed 
sceptic, nay, even an Opponent had also no escape from 
.that influence. But He was believed to be^ God by his 
followers for many other reasons also. His powers of throw- 
ing multitudes into ecstacy and converting the greatest sinners 
into saints by His will ; the way he taught God-madness, 
by example, etc., shewed to his followers that he w'as more 
than a man. What a pulvilege to be able to believe that 
•God, in His affection for man, had ever taken a human form' 



THE SAINTLY CAREER OF A YOUNG 
HINDU WIDOW. 

. ; 

We have widows almost in every family. But, as we have 
scarcely many widowers, it shews tot the number of fepiales 
m this couvtry exceed that of males. Hence we haje 
not men enough to provide all women with husbands. Our 
predecessors managed it by marrying more than one. This 
considerably lessened the value of husbands, and enabled 
fathers to provide their daughters with this commodity, 
without ruining themselves as thf^y have to do now. 

J.et us now come to the point. We said above that 
almost every family here has one or more widows. These 
women naturally pass a most dreary life. Yet they can make 
their existence not only happy but ecstatic by a very simple 
method. This method will be found in the life of the lady, 
Indu Mati, wh'ose career, written by her, brother’s wife, is given 
belowj^ Indeed, she led a life of religion and became a saint. 

She was born with the feelings of piety, higWy developed 
in her heart. For while only eight, she spent much of 
her tira^ in devotional practices. She gave a good deal' 
of attention to st^dy with 'a view to learn from religious 
books how. to worship God. Even at the early age men- 
tioned above, she began .proselytizing her companions. 
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telling them that the highest object of existence was tf» 
worship God. Indeed, she spent much of her time with 
her companions in devotional practices. If hymns were sun;j; 
or religious books were read anywhere, girl as she wa^i, 
she was sure to be there, forgetful of hunger or thirst 
Indeed, she herself read many'oT the popular religious books 
of the Hindus, and that with the sole object of finding how to 
worship God. She, in this manner, prepared notes of [uo 
oedure as to worship and she instructed her giil fiiends it; 
these rules and methods. 

She was the daughter of Babu Shashi Shekhar Rai (A 
Prnchpaia, in the Ilooghly district, and was •named Indii 
Mati. At the age of eleven, she was married to the son of 
Babu Parbutty ('liaian Gupta of Monghyr. At the age ol 
thirteen she was taken to her husband’s and at the ag* 
of fourteen she lost him by accident. 

It was during a sun eclipse, that her husband suddenly 
disappeared. It was believed, rathei .ascertained almost with, 
certainty, that he had met his death in the bosom of the broad 
Ganges below Monghyr. Gigantic cffoits were made to find 
the body but without success. So there was no absolute 
certainty that she had become a widow,— essential as this was 
for the purpose of performing the Srati/i ceiemony of hei 
husband. A married girl has all the privileges of a \^oman 
in this country. On the other hand, a widow has to lead an 
austere life, and is never permitted to marry again. 

The priests, however, when consulted, gave their opinion 
that since the body of her husband had no", been found, she 
must live as a married woman for twelve years at least, 
and, if within that period hei' husband did not turn up, she 
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must, after performing the Sradh^ adopt the hard life of a 
Hindu widow. 

But Indu Mati preferred to adopt the austere life of a 
Vidow even from the beginning. She gave up eating animal 
food, she gave up using jewellery, and she gave up society. 
She spent her time in devotion, and she scarcely allowed 
her friends to disturb her with worldly talk. Within a 
year^some of l)er internal organs weie opened, and she began 
to hear voices from the celestial world. Her spiritual eyes 
and ears were opened too ; she began to cure diseases, ^found 
lost articles and soothed the afflicted in many ways. For this, 
she was treated by thoS (5 who knew her as a woman, beloved 
of Krishna. Yet she was then only a young girl of 15 
or 16. At fiist she worshipped like a Shakta, but gradually 
she was drawn ’to the lotus feet of Sree Krishna. 

If any one sympathised with her widowhood, she never 
admiftcd that she was a widow. She declared that she 
had only* one husband and that husband was Sree Krishna, the 
dear God. She would, now and then, do a little domestic work, 
but she spent most of her time in devotion. We said above 
tha't her spiritual senses were opened and she gradually 
began to see v,^ions of celestial beings. Thus she was once 
asked by one whom slie regarded as an angel to go to her 
father’Sf at Panchpara, though no doubt this angel iwas only a 
high-class spirit. There the same spirit told her never to 
mourn for her widowhood ; that she had got the highest reward 
which wis open to man or. woman, and that her glorious 
liberation was very 'near. She then told her sister-in-law, the 
wife of her eldest brother [the writer of this memoir] “Sister t 
mind this is my last visit to my father's house, Panchpara.’^ 
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Sister-in-law : Explain yourself. What do you mean ? 

Indu : I mean that I am here in this sphere only for three 
months more ; I shall not remain one day after three months. 

Her sister-in-law thought that she was contemplating^ 
suicide, so she asked : — Do you mean to commit suicide ? 

Indu : If I had meant that I•^vould have done it long ago, 
and never taken the trouble to bear the burden of this 
earthly life so long. 

Sister-in-law: Then how do you know that you Shall 
depart from here after the expiry of three months ? 

Tcf this question, Indu 'gave no direct reply; nay, she 
evj^fed a reply by broaching other, subjects ancj. ended by 
saying : “You see, sister, if I raved just now and spoke of my 
death, don’t you let any one know about it. You know I 
sometimes talk like a mad girl.” 

Her mother, suffering from ill-health for a long time, 
desired her sons that they •^>hould cremate her body ip the 
bosom of the Ganges. Thereupon Indu said, “That is my 
request too.” The mother sarcastically remarked that she was 
only a girl and not an old \^oman, so she had no business 
to talk in that way. Indu replied, “Yes, I don't need Ganges 
to save me. If I have Bhakti in Krishna that will save me in 
after-life.” 

c She then returned to Calj;:utta, and continued to giv^ hints 
to her dear qnes here that she was, going soon to Heaven. 
She always talked of high things and her frequent advice to 
her dear ones was this : 

“Act in such a manner as to enable ypu to go to Heaven. 
And let your friends below weep when you go to Heaven 
laughing.” 
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Eight days before her death, her husband appeared to 
her, when she was in a half-awake half-sleepy state, and 
said : 

“Why do you lead such a hard life ? Though you don’t 
see me yet I am always with you. Will you come with 
me just now ?” 

To this she replied : “Yes, I can, if you appear before the 
public and take me with you.’* 

Husband : • Open your eyes and yo\i will see me. 

Indu. I dare not. If I open my eyes probably you will 
have to disappear. I am quite happy to see you with my 
eyes shut. ^ ^ 

Husband ; Very well, I go now. Whenever you seek 
me, you will find me. 

Indu Mali now began to spend her time only in devotion. 
Her advice to her mother was that she must worship God 
more often and more ardently. ♦But the mother complained 
that as she had been suffering from fever for a month past, 
she had not the ease of mind to enable her to pray to God. 
Indu Mati said in reply : ..“No, mother, that won't do. If 
this ordinary illness disables you from worshipping God, how 
will you manage on the last day ?” And then she gave a 
beautiful lectiTre to the mother, adding ; “Mother don’t drag 
me tq^earth, rather help nie up.” 

On the 7th Agrahayan, corresponding to 2 2 Ad Nov.; Sun- 
day, she, came back home after a drive. That night she felt a 
little unwell. SJhe told her younger sister, Leela, “You see 
mother is unwell and she is constantly trying to induce me to 
take charge of her family affairs. Alas ! she does not know 1 
•am going, not only before . her, but almost immediately.” 
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Leela was shocked and said that she did not like that sort of 
Ulk, and upon that Indu said, am only speaking the truth. 
It is true, my departure will cause intense pain to mother 
and others, but I can’t help it, I must go. My, husband came 
to me eight days ago and he requested me to seek him when I 
felt the need of his presence. I do not, however, know how 
to seek him.” She reminded her sister that she would become 
a widow, twelve years after the disappearance of Jier hujjbsoid. 
‘That day is drawing nigh. Mind,” said she, “I will never 

live a (Jay in this world as a -widow. 

Her illness increased. ‘‘Mother don’t leave me for a 

monient,” said she. The mother replied, “No, I afn with you, 
and an constantly praying to God to spare your life.” 

Indu : Mother, don’t do that. Don’t you know that I 
am to be pronounced a widow in a short time.* Let me go 
before that. 

Then she addressed hSr eldest brother, “brother ? 
Look there ! don’t you see an angfl, radiant with glory, 

giving me courage? You see, I am in peace, absolute 
peace.” She was then getting' occasionally and momen- 
tarily unconscious. “Brother,” said she again, “place the 
Image of God, Radha Krishna, on my breast ; place the 
Geeta on my head. Put the sacred garland round my neck. 
Don’t you, any of you, -see the writings that I have in my box. 
I.et them be burnt with my body.” ,She then gazed at tlie 
Figure of Srec Krishna and said, “Thou art the pirot in 
times of dar.iger,” and expired calmly as if she were going to 
sleep. There was no gasping or any such ugly symptoms 
as attend a human being at his last moment. 

The day before she died, at about 12 0’ clock, she 
addressed her mother thus : “Ma, the litl<e property that I 
have must be distributed in this manner.” So saying she 
made over her fine clothes, jewellery, etc., to her brothers and 
other dear relations. 



AN ENUMEEATION OF PEATS AC- 
COMPLISHED BY.SPIKITS. 

:<X).: 

• « 

Smd the Lord Bishop of Ripon befoie the British Asso- 
ciation : • 

“We stand on the threshold of a new era, by the advent of 
a Church of God nobler than any the world has ever seen, 
in which the large, wide ranges of knowledge shall be brought 
into use ; the Church of God so reconstructed will be the 
Church of a larger and nobler future. The hgtrmony lies 
in the fact that we are spiritual men. We shall know that 
He who made the great and stalely fabric of the universe, 
and who formed the cell so that it might link itself to its 
brother-cell, and organ unite itself to organ, is the God 
also who linkp,d thought to thought, instinct to instinct, moral 
conception to moral conception, until He built up the spiritual 
man.”*^ ’ • , , ’ 

To the vast majority, religion is a science which lays 
down rules how to make our after-existence happier. To- 
those bVessed beings, blessed with a piety of the highest 
order, that is to say, Mo men having prem and religion 

is a luxury, as it is a source of ecstacy and bliss. A business- 
man will tell you that he wdrships God because he hopes 
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to better his prospects in this and the other world by it ; a 
of genuine piety will tell you that he worships God 
because he cannot help it; because the effort gives him 
pleasure, and imparts bliss to him. 

As to the last class of mcA, we have seen among pious 
men, the Vaishnavas, who worship Sree Krishna, or Sree 
Gauranga, that merely the praise of the Lord throws them into 
an ecstatic trance. 

The principal religious faiths in the world are founded 
by M(jssias, such as Krishna, Buddha, Christ, Maho- 
med* and Gauranga. The basis of, these religions is faith. 
Men believe them that is all, but they cannot speak with 
certainty about their truth. Thus for instance, the simple 
belief that there is a God is based upon faith, it cannot 
be established by evidence. Bradlaugh, a noble and most 
intelligent man, was an atheist,* and so was Ingersoll. 

It, however, happens that the age of Faith has been at last 
supplanted by the age of Reason. Faith has no longer that 
hold upon the human mind, as it •had before. A writer says 
ihat it is doubtful, whether there are so many as a hundred 
lincere Christians in America. The Christian Churches are 
lot now attended by “worshippers. And that is the case 
vkh every other religion in the world. Men now demani! evi] 
ience, they demand facts to prove thait there is a God or :ii«c 
nan has a soul. It is no longer a proof to the C'liiiatian 
:ountries of the dogma that there is God and a next world, 
)ecause Jesus Christ believed in them. They will tell you 
hat it is nothing to them if Jesus Christ believed in them. 
They will tell you there is no proof that JesuS Christ believed 
n them; even if he believed in those dogmas, that is no proof 
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to other men ; indeed, there is no proof conclusive that 
Jesus himself existed at all. a — 

This is the state of mind of the leaders of mankind now, 
in all parts of .the world. They want, as we said above, 
facts. They must have proof positive, establishing that there 
is God and there is a next world. And thus the Lord Bishop 
is obliged to, speak in the way he was led to do, as quoted 
in tift beginning of this article. 

Seeing that men are getting infidels day by day, — that it is 
reason that rules now and not faith, — the good and merciful 
Lord led the^ spirits in the other world to exert to make thorn 
selves known to men in the material world. These spirits, 
hundreds and thousands of them, are trying to prove that men 
live after death, and they are governed by laws made by God. 
The two believed to be unproved dogmas of the present da) , 
namely’, that there is a God and there is a next world where 
men go to grow for ever and ever, are now being proved 
to men by the spirits in hundreds aud thousands, by un- 
impeachable evidence. 

It is quite true, they do not find the work too easy. Men 
have become so materialistic in their tendencies that they 
will believe any* absurdity except in the existence of the next 
world. ^And thus every effort of the s[)irits to prove them-* 
selves, is opposed by incredible stubbornness, aqd met’ by 
absurd explanations, which seek to destroy the spiritual theory. 
Let us now enumerate in how many ways the spirits 
have tried to prove^ their existence to us. They began by 
raps in 1848 ; we have now materializations in full daylight, 
and photographs of -the dead who left no photograph behind ! 
Lpes Sargent, the able writer on spiritualism, has left a 
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enumeration from which let us quote,— an enumeration which 
is not exhaustive,— nay, many phases of manifestation have 
'o'Aice then come to light which did not exist in the days 
when Sargeant wrote. Says Epes Sargent : — 

‘The mateiialized figure of Katie has been known to disap- 
pear instantly on re-entering 'the cabinet where Miss Cook 
was lying entranced. 

‘In describing the remarkable phenomena through Mrs. 
Anna Stewart at Terre Haute, Ind., Mr. Theodore F. trice 
of Monson, Ind., under date, March 4th, 1875, writes: 
“The* doors of the cabinet were thrown open, and the spirit 
appeared holding the medium by Uht hand. B(i>th spirit and 
medium advanced from the cabinet, now vacated by all things 
visible save the chair in which the medium previous to 
this had been seated. Said the spirit: ‘Can you nowall 
see the medium, and distinguish us both clearly ? Are you 
all satisfie^d now that there* is no deception about this?' 
Both spirit and medium remained standing in front of the 
cabinet for some minutes, the former asking that all should 
closely scrutinize the features ^of each.” The light on this 
occasion was ‘clear and satisfying.” 

‘The spirit Florence that came through J^Iiss Showers, at 
Mr. Luxmoore’s house, in London, April nth, 1874, dema- 
•terializcd herself and her .white robeJS almost instantiy, so as 
to be invisible, and this three times in quick succession. 

‘Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, in his “Defence of Spititualism,” 
i;ives the following account of some of the phenomena through 
Miss Nichol (afterwards Mrs. Guppy) : « 

‘ “The most remarkable feature of this lady's mediumship 
is the production of flowers and fruits in closed rooms. They 
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<onsisted of anemones, tulips, chrysanthemums, Chinese 
/)nmroses, and several ferns. All were absolutely fresh, as 
'f just gathered from a conservatory. They were covered with T 
fme, cold dew. Not a petal was crumpled or broken, not the 
most delicate pbint or pinnule of the ferns was out of 
place. ... 

‘At a meeting of the Marylebone Association of Incjuirers 
nto S[)iritualism, in London, Afaicli i8tl^, 1874, Mr. Thomas 

# 1 

lA'erilt said that he had known m many as nine hundnd atJ 
*Jurty-$ix li'nrds to be written in^a second by spint-power. 
\ pencil was used in this woik, and that the writing v.js 
'lot done by* some pioce*)S analogous to lithogiaph3 ^.is 
'tndered probable by scveial specified tests. 

‘'I'lie flowing white rolxs of the s[)irit Katii* wc.i.ld 
'lisa[)pLMi instaiitly with the spint-foim, and )i>t, as wc lta\e 
I' amt, she cut slipis fiom her tunic and distiibiili'd them, 
nd these ha\e remained niateriali/('d, though the c/it [daces 
oie instantly made wholab) the spiiit. 

‘Not only have inanimate objects been bi ought through 
Vwills and ceilings into closecl rooms, hut living things. 
In the London Medium (Dec. 30th, i<S7o), a case is mentioned 
n which a dog lyid a cat wtre bioiight fiom Mrs. (lupj)y's 
house by the spirits, a distance of two'or thiec miles. The 
names Oif eight witnesscsTo the occ^nience are givcp. , 

‘ rhe floating of the Iwiman body in the air fias been a 
'Cry comfiion [ihcnomenon. Dr. Davies narrated, at one 
of the Harley streei* meetings, in London, how he felt Mr. 
Home all over, while tie was floating about in a semi-darkened 
loom. Mr. E. B. Tylor (author of Primitive Culture), gave, 
>n a lecture at the Royal Institution (1871), several instances 
B 
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of statements in historical records, that certain of the early 
fathers of the church were very often floated in the air. Whi!p 
holding the hand of a medium, in the dark, I have mysull 
known her to be lifted in her chair and placed on the table 
In the London Spiritualist (June 15th, 187 1), will be found 
an account of a sitting at which Mr. Herne was floated in the 
air in the light. 

‘Spirit music, in the absence of all human instruments, 
has been heard, not only by mediums, but by several persons 
at once, who were in thcr normal state. 

‘Solid objects have been introduced in some unaccountable 
manner. “1 have been present,” ^iiys Mr. W."H. Harrison, 
“often in bioad da>light, with Messrs. Herne and Williams, 
when solid objects, such as books and flowers, have fallen 
on us from above, where nothing but the whitewashed ceiling 
was to be seen.” 

‘Spir'J: photography, though genuine specimens are easily 
imitated, is now an admitted fact. 'I have received* a remark 
able photograph got by Mr. John Beattie, a retired photo 
grapher of Clifton, England. He had his own plates and 
apparatus, and superintended the whole process hifnself 
A medium present would describe the foim of the spiritual 
presence, and then the photographic impression would confiiii' 
the report. The figure in my copy, though almost grotesque, 
is yet human in its features, ancf sufficiently distinguishabk 
Mr. Alfred R. Wallace gives his testimony explicitly to the 
reality of spirit-photography. Lady Caithness, whom I knew 
in London, vouches (July 24th, 1874) for five recognizable 
spirit-photographs she and her son got through Buguet, the 
Parisian, to whom they went perfect strangers.. Buguet took 
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coo many genuine spirit-photographs in London to leave 
it doubtful that he was *a medium. Unfortunately he 
tempted by want of money to supplement with fraud his 
insufficient and^ variable medial power, and subsequently, on- 
being arrested in Paris, to ^abjure his mediumship. Once 
safe in Brussels, he addressed a letter (Sept. 27th, 1875) to 
the French Minister of Justice, confessing his apostasy. 

Tp a letter f;:om Florence, Italy, Aptil 4th, 1872, to Pro- 
fessor Crookes, Baron Seymour Kirkup, an honorable man 
and sincere student of Spiritualism (see Hawthorne’s account 
of him), relates that on a certain occasion he asked Annina 
C^arboni, a spirit, to take a letter to her sister, Teresa, still 
in the earth-life, and residing at Leghorn. Paolina Carboni, 
another sister, was the medium. The Baron made a sketch 
of the letter. And Paolina copied it. In this letter Teresa 
is told to note the exact minute of its arrival, and to mention 
in her answer the exact time of sending it. “Whet/ Paolina,” 
says the Ikron, “had ffnished her letter, she went away, 
and I shut the door and remained alone. I folded the 
half sheet, and placed it at 6 p. M. on the piano, unsealed, 
and ‘ without an envelope. I watched it, expecting to see it 
go ; but after iVo minutes, finding that it remained, I took 
a book, .and after two minutes more I looked, and the 
note was gone. The door remained shut, and no one entered 
the room.. At eight minutes past seven came three loud 
raps on the sofa. ^ I went to the piano, to see— -nothing. I 
returned to the table, and there on my book was a little 
triangular note, like Paolina’s. It was a punctual answer 
to it, and 1 called Paolina to read it. The spirit had made 
two journeys of sixty miles each, besides waiting for the 
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writing of the answer (fifteen lines), in the short time of one 
■'^lour and fiften minutes. As I remained on purpose totally 
alone, there could be no trick, no smuggling a prepared 

letter Another witness of my. dear Annina’s 

exploit, is her mother, wife of a former English vice-consul 
at Rome. She has just come from Leghorn, where she was 
present when her daughter Teresa received and answ‘ercd 
the letter of Paolina.” t 

*Subse(iuently to this, Baron Kirkup received still more 
striking evidences of the sjieed of the actual tiansmission of 
reai# objective letters, to great distances, l)y spirit power. 

The venerable S. C. Hall, honorably known in English 
literatuie, referring to the mcdiumship of Mr. D. 1). Home, 
writes (i<S7i) : “1 have held an accordion (my own propert)) 
in my hand, when delicious music was played on it, lasting 
several i^nnutes. It has been taken from me, and carried 
to the end of a large room, playing there ; I saw the stops 

•I 

moving and lieaid the music : I could only not sec the 
power that produced the sovinds. . . . Since this was 

written 1 have seen a hand moving the accoidiou up and 
down, and anotlier hand acting on the stops. 'Pwo other 
gentlemen saw these hands also. The room was well lit. . , ■ 
I have seen a man (Mr. Home) taken from hi^ seat b> 
some power invisible, and conveyed about the room j and 
he has marked on the ceiling with a pencil, a mark that is sull 
there. A red-hot blazing coal has been taken from a fierce 
fire, and placed (by Home) on my hea^d, without singeing a 
single hair. I have seen nearly a hundred flowers — among 
them two large bunches of apple-blossom — thrown on my 
table ; the medium, a lady (Miss Nichol), having been prc' 
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viously examined by two ladies on entering my house. I have 
repeatedly grasped a spiiiit-hand. I have seen lights that 
seemed pliosphoric, to the number of, it may be twenty,# 
once, floating in all parts of a room. I have seen a heavy 
table floated to (lie ceiling. A grand piano has been raised 
from the floor, no visible person being within two yards 
of It. I have seen a hand-bell raised by a sliadowy hand, 
and ryng over tlie head of each person in the circle.” 

‘Mr. W. 11. I Lirrison relates that on one occasion Katie 
in the dark, give the persons present something to feel, 
saying, ^‘That is what we make the faces of. Do not pinch 
It ’ It felt *like a pieci/ of damp wash-leather. Nbtf she 
said • “Keel this ; it is true spirit drapery.” The tc'cture 
was certainly lemarkablc. As it was drawn over the fingers 
it felt as light* and fragile as a spider’s web ; fine silk would 
be coarse and heavy in companson. “Now feel it material- 
ued,”’said Katie, and it felt like the heavy wl^ite drapery 
which oidinanly adorns the spirit heads.’ 

Now how can these phenomena be explained by denying 
the agency of the spirits? Telepathy is it? (>an telepathy 
cau'bc a rap? Siibhmiiial self? Can it produce a spirit 
photography ? » 

Add to the above, there are now at least fifty millions 
of spiritualists in the world. MoSt of these have ;iccepted the 
philosophj^ after due investigation. So we have fifty million 
intelligent men testifying to the truth of the philosophy. 

Then ' there are periodicals devoted to the cause of spiri- 
tualism. Take the * Harbinger of Lights a monthly paper, 
edited by Mrs. Bright. It is issued from Melbourne and was 
founded in jSyo. It is therefore 37 years old. 
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We have then Lights which is a weekly paper, 28 
i^^ars old, and is published at 1x0 St. Marlins Lane, W. C. 
London. 

The Thfo Worlds is sAso a. weekly paper, 21 years old, 
published at Cooper Street, Manchester. 

The Occuli Review^ a monthly journal, edited by Ralph 
Shirley is six years old, published at 164 Aldersgate Street 
E. C. London. 

The Progressive Thinker is a weekly paper of big size, 
edited by J. R. Francis. It is issued from Chicago and is 39 
yeafA cM. 

The Balance is a monthly paper issued from 1744-46, 
California St., Denver, Colorado. 

Reason^ a monthly, is six years old, ard issued from 
Rochester, New York. 

The S'wastika is also a monthly, published at 1748 Stout 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 

The above are some of the periodicals in English devoted 
to the cause of the philosophy of spiritualism, a philosophy 
which is based upon experiment and observation. Every 
civilized country has^ an organ of its own advocating this 
philosophy. Is it possible that this stupendous literature is 
based upon a lie? Add to the above the tens of thou- 
sands of books published within the last sixty years on the 
subject. 

Spiritualism is again supported by a large number of 
scientists of eminent position, and it is supported by a large 
number of converts who were previously bitterly opposed 
to it. 
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Professor Challis, F. R. S., the late Plumerian Professor 
of Astronomy at Cambridge, stated his opinion in a letter 
to the Clerical Journal^ of June, [862, as follows : — ^ 

“I have been unable to resist the large amount of testi- 
mony to such facts, which has come from many independent 
sources, and from a vast number of witnesses. ... In 
short, testimony has been so abundant and consentaneous, 
that ejther the facts must be admitted to be such as are report- 
ed, or the possibility of certifying facts by human testimony 
must be given up.” 



KILMAN CASTTiE : TTTE HOUSE 
OE HOJHiOK. 



ITi'is iet;.U(lin'j an (aslle winch I lia\o named “A > 

Jloiioi,’’ calls foi some* sj)c( i il t\idanal)t>n- wliuh })UM)iiilly I am mu'>' 
Jo t^;i\iii/*i^rciliaps amoi\L;sl lIic>oiin/et ijcm o( se u iili-ts--wlio c.' 

t.iliiilatc and di>scct aiiNthnu;, ind la ana!\ -.is c \pi un in^lliini,^ ■ tim w, ' 
hi loiind to undiilakt* the task of icduuii}; llie aj'iiuiUoMs al Ki’.n ■ * 
('a^tli* to then <un;inal elements, huL llu task is lu)i>nd hk - I can imi' 'i 
wiiLc down thii facts as thc*> came to my knowlid^e*. ' 

Two of the people* who have seen tin* < luiKiUal .ipj'aiiLn'n luie U'< i 
ed and ihc^ “C'aptain (loidon,” in win* e n imi' iiii-. t ile j-. told, ji i* ' 
* 1 / ol this wuild of speculation vci} M»on all, i then \ision of tl e imcaniij 
i>jiook 

hiilly reah/ini; the liowls of incwdnloiis hinrliter with which riilii 
will fiieet tins conlcssion 1 here deelaie that on tliiee sej».iiate occasion-) I 
ha'.e peisonally \ciiried some ol the c' pci icnces ii l.itcil, and that onci 
J siw the elemental Since that \ ision two \ciy '■ciiekis accideiiL'i ha\ 
taken me to the ^lUes ol'the next woihl, — iiidi.cil almost throuj^h them 
t\ndrew INIerry in the OcenU 1 

, Chai’Ter J. 

Kilman Castle was a sombre-looking bare building, fconsislinj 
of a square keep tapering slightly to the? top, looking in ils 
grim grey strength, as if it could defy tKne itself. Flanking 

* Here hundreds of cruel murders were committed by a robber chid 
lain. Let none read U whose nerves are w'eak. 
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it on each side were wings of more modern build, and 
beyond one wing was « curious rambling-looking house, 
which my driver told me was called “The Priest’s Hou#t*,“ 
and which evidently had at one time been (juite apart from 
the Castle, though now part and parcel of the house, being 
connected by one of the wings. 

Even the trees round seemed to grow in gaunt, weird 
sliapes, probi'.bly because their top‘> caught the full blast ol 
the wind, and iheir branches ci caked and groaned above oui 
heads as we passed under their ovei hanging shadows. 

'J'lie gatjjway was castellated and ovcigrow'n with lichens 
and croeiiers, and the drive bordered with anciffhT walls, 
beyond them the luins of other old walls or buildings, all 
(.vergrown and coveied with moss and feins. l'>ven the toi) 
most branches of the big sycamores were decorated with 
these same ferns, which grew endless profusion in ever) 
niche and corner. 

“ Twill be a wild night,” my driver lemarked, pointing 
to the murky red sky shewing through the tieu^. As he 
spoke, a loud mournful cry sounded above us and was 
repeated thre;p times.^ 

I started at the first cry, then laughed, for I (juickly recog- 
ni/ed the noise to *be the (mil of the hoot owl. Often had 
1 heard these birds in »India and seen my native servants 
cower panic-stricken, for in some parts of the East the cry 
ot an * owl is regarded as a token of coming death to one 
of the hearers. * 

“That’s a loud voiced customer,” I said. “Are there 
many of his feather round here ?” 
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**No, Captain ; we never had but that one of scracheing 
kind. He was here all the summer, ^'an' now the winter do 
; be. comin* on, he’s spoiling the thrade of Matt’s shebeen 
beyant at the crass-roads by the same token.” 

“How on earth can an owl spoil the trade of a public- 
house ?” 

“ ’Tis the mountain min mostly, sorr, goes there, an* 
ne’er a mother’s son of them will put fut outside their cabins 
afther dark since that gintlemin in the ivy has been hoot- 
ing. They mountain fellars be rale sheared, for they do be 
believin’ in pishrogues an’ such like, an’ they do be sayin’ 
’tis an^^evil spirit keening for a sg.w1 that will die near by. 
There have been a power o’wakes lately— what wid the 
influenzy, an’ the ould folks been pinched wid the cowld — 
in a good hour be it spoken ! Here we are, sorr.” 

A bright light shone through the opened door, and in 
the warm welcome that Betly and her good man gave me I 
forgot the bleak night, the hooting owl,., and the bloodthirsty 
traditions the voluble groom had been telling me. 

The interior of Kilman Casfle is quite in keeping with 
its weather-worn outer walls. I may as well describe it now, 
though it was not until the next morning that I went over 
the place with Maurice O’Connoll. 

, The entrance hall is verjj iofty, v^ith a gallery running 
round three siiiles, and is paved with black and white stones. 
The walls are pierced— evidently long after they were ori- 
ginally built — by archways leading into the tw6 wings, and are 
twenty feet thick. They are honeycombed with narrow 
passages, and at .two corners of the tower are circular stone 
staircases, fine bits of lough-heWn masonry, each wedge- 
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•shaped step resting on its fellows ; both staircases are as 
perfect as the day they wijfe built. It was curious to me to 
note how the inner axlis of these winding ladder-like s^rs 
‘had had the blackened stones polished smooth and bright 
by the many ’generations of hands that had pressed against 
them, as their owners ran up*and down these primitive ways. 

O’Connoll told me that tradition states that the Castle was 
originally built by the Irish for the Danes, who seemed to 
have extracted forced labour from the half-clad barbarians 
before Ireland was fully christianized. The story whispered 
by the country folk declares that the mortar u&ed in its 
construction was made #in a great measure wuth hum^ blood 
and human hair, and that therefore it has withstood the 
ravages of lime. Somewhere about the year 800 the Irish, 
under the hjadership of a chieftain named O’Connoll, rose 
against their oppressors, and took possession of the Castle,* 
where O’Connoll established nimself, and soon became a 
powerful prince. Hi& descendants inhabited *this Castle, 
w’hether the original building, or a more modern one built of 
the materials and on the’ site of the old one, history does 
imt reveal; and until the advent of the English in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, this stronghold was considered im- 
pregnable. Amongst the first of the English adventurers was a 
young squire — son bf an ^l?»glish knight — who hoped .to 
■win his spurs at the expense of the wild In§h. The ex- 
pedition he was attached to, attracted by the rumour of the 
O'ContioU's riches, besieged the Castle, and in a sortie the 
defenders made, the young squire was taken prisoner. He 
was confined in a little room oi! one of the staircases, and 
all the Irish were very busy defending the Castle, the 
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only daughter of the house, one Finnueguolla O’Connoll, 
was deputed to push what food they allowed the prisoner 
th,»-ough a little hole in the walls of 4 iis dungeon. 

The Englishman made the best use of his opportunity, and' 
by judiciously tender speeches, he succeeded in winning 
the maiden so completely to bis side that one day, with 
a view of abetting his escape, she procured the key of the 
prison and let him out. ^ As he was running down the twisting 
staircase, he met young O’Connoll, the girl^s only brother, 
coming up, viho immediately raised a hue and cry. The 
escaping prisoner turned and fled upward, eventually coming 
out 01^^ to the battlements of the^ower. Seciilg that flight 
any other way was impossible, and prefernng the risk of 
sudden death to the more lingering one his attem[)ted escape 
would ensiiie him, were he to be recaptuiefl, he gave a 
mighty jump over the parapet, and managed to find refuge, 
and not death, in the branches of a yew-tree growing near the 
walls, reaclnng his countrymen safely. . 

Eventually, his rather treacherous lover betrayed the 
Castle to the h^nglish ; its inhabitants were all hung in a 
field — called to this day “The Hangman’s Field” — and the 
English scjuire married Finnueguolla, taking her name and 
the lands of her father by right of marriage and conquest. 

, Their son, Maurice O’Ctt’Siioll, wa^ one of the first high 
sheriffs appointed in Ireland, and «his tomb, dated i6ot, is 
still to be seen in the little churchyard near Kilman. 

The tower had originally five floors or stories ; of these 
three exist — the first, a big bricked-up room^” under the present 
hall ; then the hall itself ; and at the top of the tower a large 
chapel, with a fine east window arid stone altar. 
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Besides the bricked-up room under the hall are dungeons 
hollowed out of the rock iipelf, with no windows or communi- 
cation to the outer air, 'and some of which O’Connoll dBw 
used as wine cellars. In a corner of the chapel at the top 
of the tower is an oublietk^ where disagreeable strangers were 
invited to walk down two steps on to a hinged platform that 
let them fall below the level of the deepest dungeon, where 
pointed stakes^ helped to give them* a quick journey to the 
nether world. 

“A couple of cartloads of old bones and bone dust were 
cleared out of that,” iny host told me, “and biiiied with due 
^'ciemony in the cluirchyafd by some suiiiTstitious old*alicestor 
of mine. Amongst otheis who wcie said to have been thrown 
down there was a priest, the brother of a fai-back O’Connoll, 
who offended • the reigning head of the family by beginning, 
mass here one day WMthoiit him. ^ That particiilai pimce was 
a beauty — one of his little games was gi'Uing a Igundied and 
fifty meicenancs to help him fight the English, and when 
the enemy weie beaten off^ to avoid pa) mg his Imed fnends, 
he treated them all to a poisoned feast in the hall here, and 
killed the whole lot ’ See these skulls and bus of bones ? 
Tliey came oht of tile w’all wdien we imule a new window. 
The id(^ is, that w'hen this i>lace was besieged, the garrison 
had no way of burying their dead, so they fementejd th*e 
bodies up in the walls.** That’s one csplanatioii*, the other 
is the two-penny coloured ‘walled up’ alive business. You 
can pay 'your money and take your choice, Ileie, anyhow', 
are the skulls and bones that came out of the wall j I don’t 
trouble my head how they got in there.” 

This rajnbling description will, I hope, give some idea of 
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the environment of this story, and form the outlines of a 
mental picture of the quaint olc^ place, which has been 
inhabited without a break for at leak a thousand years. 

As for the legends and stories belonging to it, their name 
is legion— all telling of love, murder, and ‘rapine, as such 
mediaeval traditions are always wont to run. 

My first evening at Kilman passed very quickly and pleas- 
antly. Petty and I y«rned over old times until my host 
passed from the passive remonstrance of ill-concealed yawns- 
to more active measures, by saying rather sternly — 

“Petty, Kenneth had no sleep last night, so we must 
pack him off early to-night. It’s getting late— half-past eleven. 
There go the dogs !” 

As he spoke, the baying of many dogs, “of high and 
.low degree,” broke into a noisy chorus, rising to a crescendo 
of angry fear, and then dving down into a pianissimo of 
canine woe. 

The big deerhound, Oscar, who was lying on a sheepskin 
rug in the hall, added a long, deep note of misery to the 
general orchestra. 

“Uo those dogs see the moon?” I asked. “What a 
curious noise they make T’ '* 

“There isn’t a moon to-night,” O’Connoll answered 
“But the cV)gs here always do that. It’s one of their little 
ways that won’t bear explaining. Tney mark half-past eleven 
without fail ; we can set the clocks by them.” 

“Probably some shadow in the trees at that time,” 1 
hazarded. 

“So I thought, and we shifted them to the other side 
of the place, but it was just the same over there. No, 
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don’t ask Betty about it, or she’ll keep you up all night telling 
some cock-and-bull ghos' story if you do. Now, once more 
will you go to bed, Belly ? Think of that poor ‘divil’ a 
*maid waiting up for you all this time. Have a whisky and 
soda, Gordon, before turning in ?” 

Whilst we were consuming the wine of the country I 
asked O’Connoll if he knew of any ghost story connected 
withjhe Castlp. 

He looked at me curiously, and then laughed. 

“ A ghost ? We’ve only a couple of dozen or more, my 
dear fellow.* But surely# you are not the cut of -Spooky 
Believer? Don’t tell me you take a or such-Iike 

familiar about with you 1” 

It was my turn to laugh now. ^ 

My host continued — 

“Tve been here all my life, often quite alone,, and never 
have I si'cn what I can’t* quite explain to myself by natural 
causes — electricity, you know, and all that. Of course, there 
are noi^'CS enough, but what old house is free from them ? 
It’s only rats in a great measure. What I say is, that the onl) 
spiiits about Arise from the too liberal consumption of this 
spirit,” yie tapped the tantalus stand' “The servants get 
drinking — we’ve an old cook^ iiow who’d see you undqr thb 
table, but her omelettes*cover a multitude of sin 5 — and then 
they kick up a row themselves, get frightened, swear they . 
see gho&ts, and 'clear off in a body next day. If anything 
makes me really maJ, it’s the rot people talk about spirits 
and apparitions in this house.” 

“What says Betty to all these things ? Does she listen 
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to such folly ? Of all the women in the world, one would 
swear she would not.” j 

' My host pulled angrily at his pipe and enveloped himself 
in a cloud of smoke before he replied — 

“She got some idiotic maggot in her brain- last year, and 
has turned ever since as nervous as a cat. It’s too bad 
■of her; I did think she had some common sense — that 
was why I married her.” This with tlie sublime disregard 
<if any sentimentality common to Benedicts' of some years 
standing. “Just now she has been worrying my life out, 
tr>ing to g<'t me to go away for tliis month ; it is in Novcmlicr 
most of. these mysterious follies ave said to appA.‘ar— because 
the nights aie dark, I e.xpect ! Betty would die sooner 
than go upstairs alone at night. It’s too provoking of her , 
wish you’d eliaff her into common sense again.” 

I did not believe for a minute that Betty was really 
nervous' ^Sho n\ as certainly playing some deep-laid practical 
]okc u[)on her husband. I mutelyidetermined to l>e wary of 
turnip-headed bogies and booby traps, for in the past my 
cousin had occasionally indulgecl in such clnldish follies. 

We went up tlic broad oaken staircase in one of. tin 
wings, and then along the gallery oveilooking the hall. 

A funny little doorway in the wall, about the height of my 
‘shoplders. raised my curioiViy j Maurice O’Connoll, taking 
advantage' of his six feet and odd inches, pulled it open to 
show me the winding narrow staircase it concealed! A rush 
of cold air nearly put our lights out, and he hastily pushed the 
door to, which seemed very heavy. * 

“It’s all iron-plated,” he explained. “In the Rebellion 
of ’98, the family, and, in fact, all the Protestants of the 
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■neighbourhood, took refuge in there. However, I won't 
begin telling you the legends. My wife is the best to d(» 
that ; if she does not know pn appropriate story, she inveijjs 
one on the spot.” 

With this parting libel on Betty’s veracity, he showed nit 
my quarters, and after seeing I had everything I needed, 
he wished me good-night and departed. 

My room \riis a long narrow one, with a fireplace across 
')n.e cvlrner. The floor was of polished poplar, with a couplt 
of rugs on it. To my delight I saw that instead of tin- 
ordinal y heavy-curtained bedstead ofte would picture as Lippj<- 
priate to the bouse, there, was one of modem makt w.:‘. 
a wire-wove mattress. 

I locked my door as a precautionary measure 
bogies — or piactical joking — and began leisurely to divevi 
myself of my clothes, when 1 became conscious of some ^ 
hreathwig heavily in the room. 

“Hiillq,” t thought, “hgre is a hospitable spook niuniKSl ul. 
at once for the credit of the ‘house.” 

Then O’Connoirs lemarks about the servant and uhi'-kv 
came back to me. Horrors ! If it was the bibulous cook ’ 

The breathiiig was now snoring, and came unim-Likabi) 
fioni under the bed. • 

Seizu7§ the poker I gave avit’ous sweep with it, akjur.ng ■ 
the snoier to “come out at qnce.” 

Thtie •was a patter of feet, and out crept an obe->e and 
aged fox-t§rrier of the feminine persuasion, showing her few 
remaining front teetli in an apologetic grin, and agitating her 
minimum of tail with cringing affability. 

As the old lady seemed an*amiable specimen of h^r race, 

c • 
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and apparently had been recently washed ^ith^^arbolic soap, I 
deteriiiined to allow her to be my gudst for the night, even 
a she was self-invited. So I lhr<iw her my^ rug, which she 
priceedcd to make into a bed for herself in a cornar near the 
fireplace, scratching and turning round and^round, and finally, 
viTth a grunt of satisfaction, curling into a ball, watching my 
tbilet operations with brazen effrontery, and wagging her tail 
whenever she caught my eye. 

* I placed a box of matches and a candie by my oedside, 
and It was not long before we were both asleep, my last 
recollection being the sound of the dog’s stertorous breathing ; 
then -a .blissful, dreamless unconsciousness cams- over me. 

A cold nose against my cheek, and two long-nailed fore- 
paws vigorously sciatching to get into my bed, awakened 
me quite suddenly, and I found my friend the fox-terrier 
standing on my chest, trembling most violently, and whining 
m a distressed fashion. 

“Vou ungrateful little brute,”, I said angrily, giving her 
a far from gentle push on to the floor ; but in a second she 
was^p again, doing her best tu get under the bedclothes. 

“Not if I know it and again I sent her flying. . The 
room was quite dark, and as the fire, had bfen pretty biight ' 
when I went to bed, I guessed I had been sleeping some time ^ 

Thoroughly enraged, wlfcii the dog jumped up for the third 
time, I -threw her roughly down, and this time I heard her 
patter under the bed and creep into the farthest cornel, 
where she sat trembling so violently that she shook my bed. 

By this time I was thoroughly awake, and fearing I had 
hurt the dog, I put my hand out of bed, snapping my fingers 
to call her and make my amende. 
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My hand wis suddenly token into the grasp of another 
hand, a soft, cool hand, at? a temperature perceptibly belovr 
my own flesti. ^ ^ 

* To^^^tliat I was astonished would but 'mildly convey my 
(ee)ings^*’' ‘'After few seconds of steady pressure the other 
hand let go, and almost silnultaneously I heard a heavy 
sliding fall, like the collapse of a large body at the foot of 
the bed. Th<ji in the absolute stillness of the room there 
soundt^ a deep human groan, and some half-articulated 
' if6i^'*or to be accurate, prayers. 

A^’he voice — if it could be callled a voice— died away into 
Another groaif ; the dog tinder my bed gave a sharp* hoarse 
ba«k, and scratched and tore at the wainscoting. Fully con- 
vinced that some one in trouble of son e sort liad got access to 
Juy room — by jvhat method I could not imagine — I struck a 
match and lit my candle, springing from the bed and crying 
out, “Who’s there ? What is it ?” 

My eyes blinked for alitjtle at the sudden light, but when 
they were steady I looked^ to the spot where 1 had heard 
the groan. There was no one. 

'fhe room \yas absolutely empty, and exactly as I had left 
It on going to bed. Nothing w'as out duf order, nothing was 
moved, a^id there was» nothii\g I could see to account for, 
the noises I had heard. , * ^ 

To mate ceitain I tried the door. It was still locked. I 
made a tour of inspection round the walU, which were painted, 
not papered, examinee? all the furniture, and finally, kneeling 
at the foot of the’ bed, held my candle so as to be able to 
look underneath. 
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In the corner crouched the]^ fox-terrier, but there was 
nothing else. The polished boards reflected the light of my 
■candle, and perfectly mystified I 'Vas getting up, w'hen I felt 
the hand I had been resting on the floor was damp. 

I held it close to the light, and saw my finger-tips, and the 
ball of my thumb were reddeneS as if with blood, and turning 
back the rug I discovered a dark stain extending perhaps fu 
tw'O feet one way, and diree or four the other. 

Instinctively I looked at the ceiling, hut its whitewasiiLd 
surface showed no corresnonding matk. Nothing had diopptd 
from above. The staiR was dan.]), not wet, and jet felt 
warm "aa though the fluid, whatever it was, lia’d been lecenlly 
spilt. I examined my finger-tips again. 'I'he niaiks weie very 
like blood. iJah ’ 1 dabbled pty luind in the water in n y 
basin rather hurriedly, then 1 oin e moie went caicfullj loiiiu! 
the room. 

The shutters were barred, the door w'as locked, there wiis 
no cupboard in the wall, and the (kiimney was still hot fioni 
the fire. I lapped the walls cau fully and could find no ind. 
cation of any liollow' place that possibly be a sccut 

door, hut as I did ‘■o my common sense revolted at my own 
fully , they were so innocent of any panellings oi dadoes lli.it 
could conceal an exit. 

If a practical joke had been played upon me, where had 
the delinquent vanished to ? 

One hypothesis alone w’as possible, and that I indignantly 
rejected, for I knew 1 was wide awake in my* sober sense 
and not the victim of delusion or waking nightmare. 

For a minute I contemplated writing the whole thing down 
there and then, but the absurdity of the matter flishei a:r)’» 
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niy mind. I looked at watch and found it was nearly 
three o’clock. It was bettel* to warm my shivering limbs in 
bed than chill myself fur<^er by writing what no one wouid 
believe, for after all I had seen nothing, and who would credit 
groans and whispered words without one particle of corro- 
boiative evidence? The fox-fbrrier’s “mark” to the important 
document would not enhance its value in the eyes of the 
Ps)chical Research .Society. 

‘ So crept back to my nc^-t, first enticing the dog from her 
corner, and in a half-ackn »wledged wish for company, even 
if It was only that of the ht lo bea%t, I took her into bed 
with me. 

I left the candle buini g for a shoit time, then as there 
wcie no furlhei noises, I put t out, and prepared once mote 
lo woo the dnp\sy god, and ‘ailing asleep was not distuibed 
again. 

^Vl^cn I had finished dressing tfic next morning I curious 
lo see what was thcre-*-tuined back the rug at the foot 
of the bed. Sure enough 1‘lound the dark stain, just a^ 1 had 
seen it in the night, with tins difference -it was no longer 
wet, -but appealed of long standing. 

\yc weie to shoot some home coverts that day, and 
besides purselves O’Connoll expecteef six guns, a few' 
neighbours and a spimklmg of officers from the neaiCt.t garrison. • 
Hetty, too, took me on me side and told me thatJier friend 
c^f the dimples and dot was coming, and that I was to be snre 
and not 'let “dear’’ Captain Adair monopolize the young 
woman’s attention, bu? that I was to “go in and win.” 

Miss “Dimples” arrived, also “dear” Captain Adair, a tall, 
daik ruffian who had basely 'forestalled me by getting the 
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pretty little lady in question to dri)|s him out. I found this 
warrior was a universal favourite, O’Connoll declaring that 
hS was “one of the few decent soldiers” he knew; whilst 
Betty — well, Betty was sickening ! 

Adair and I were told off to § warm corner, wheie to iny 
great joy I wiped his eye over a woodcock. He grassed two 
long-tails that I missed in an unaccountable manner, but 
every one knows one ' w'oodcock is of more .value thay many 
pheasants. 

We had a capital d^iy^s sport, plenty of walking, and a 
most varied, if not very big, bag, a§ there were, birds of all 
feathers about. As for the rabbits, the whole place walked 
with them, as one of the keepers said, they were indeed 
a “fright,” 

Betty and the Dimpled Damsel lunched with us, and 
followed the guns in the afternoon. Miss Dimples* would 
have none 6f me, but tripped gaily, after the all-conquering 
Captain Adair, so Betty took pity cin me. 

“Did you sleep all right, really Kenneth, last night - 
Betty asked me anxiously, as we walked along together. 

“Don’t you think it likely?” I ahswered,* looking luird 
at her. “Of course I did, all the same. But if it vs coiue- 
'^lient, may JL be moved into a room facing west My present 
quarters face east, you know, and I never sleep, really vm-jI 
that way.” 

“Then you did see something,’^ she s§id in a low voice. 

“Not a thiag," I wawered cheerfully. 

"Don’t humbug me, JCenneth j I know you so well 
that it is imf^ii^fblm” 
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“Honest Injun ! Betty^ever one little ghostie on a postie 
did I behold.” I spoke laughingly ; the night was far off 
still. “But, .to be strictly tr jithful, I did think I heard a grc*n 
or two,‘ and though it probably was only my fancy, I would 
much rather not'hear them again ! By the way, is there any 
story connected with that rooAi, anything to do with that stain 
on the floor ?" 

I saw her colour under my watchfi;| eyes. 

■ “Maurice said nothing to you about it, then ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Well, people have complained before — in fact, we don t 
generally put any one thefle now. The room is -ccilled the 
Muckle or Murder Hole room, and the story goes that tht 
stain on the floor is the blood of a man stabbed there by b;* 
brother. Two »0’Connolls quarrelled over the own. j - hip ol 
the Castle, and fought, and the djjing brother cursed th'i other, 
praying that no eldest son should inherit direct from his father 
Maurice ' succeeded his ‘grandfather, you know, and even hr 
had an elder brother. I beHeve the curse has always been 
fulfilled. The room had been disused for fifty years or moie 
when we did it up. The stain has been planed off the boards 
several times,* but it* always comes again — creeps up froii. 
below in a few hours ; no »one knows how. Maurice won i 
believe in any of these stories, having heard them, all the day ’ 
of his life,. He declares tflat one person tells ariother, an<' 
then, nervous to , begin with, of course they imagine a gho.v. 
So, when you are coping, he insisted on your being put .u 
there, for he said you could npt be prejudiped by any non- 
sense, and that we would be able to pro\e wljlt, folly it all 
was.” 
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I do not know that I altogeti^r appreciated O’Connoll’s 
kind experiment at my expense. However, I told Betty he 
quite right, as no better man hould be chosen to “la)” 
the ghosts. 

“I’ll have you moved to-night,” my cousin continued. “Don't 
toll me hat you saw” — I made a movement of protest— “oj 
lioard ; for, Kenneth — don’t laugh at me — but though 1 hate 
ii.yself for my fully, I am often more nervous than I can say ” 
“J’.'A' nersous, Betty! I am ashamed of yoLi--why, wh'aL 
has come to yoii^’’ 

Slu interrupted me qu/ckly — 

“1 ctui’t explain it. The onlV description which at all 
( mes near the feeline; is somewheie in the Bible, wheie it 
,[ eaks of one’s heart becoming water. I never felt the least 
n.ir when I came here, though, of course, I heard all kinds 
'll stones, and ha\e had 51II through endless trouble wttl. 
•(. rvants leaving at a moment’s notice, frightened into fils 
V hen people staying here said they saw things I only'laiighetl, 
.K'.d declared it was mere nonsense, and though we’ve alwa) ^ 

I (1 quite unexplainable noises, such as the great chains of th'' 
11' ait door being banged up the staircase and along the gallerj, 
i..d endless footsteps, and sighing and efries, and rustlings anil 
.Mps — they frightened nip. Even when sudikai lights 

‘ind tongue^of flame, and letters of fire on the walls, came 
many timts, both of us saw them/ for Maui ice tfid them, 
*00, though he hates to own it — I was ^only curious and 
unnoyed because I could not explain it satisfactorily to myself 
But, Kenneth, a year ago — last November — I saw ‘It,’ and t 
have never felt the same about these things since, or ever 
.sliall.” 
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“November is tlie ^iight of the season in your spooks’ 
society I asked lightly, trying to cheer poor, serious 
Betty. 

“Ves, nearly all the stories are about that month, though 
odd spirits appear all through the >eai. It's in November that 
theie Is said to be the vision of a dead troop of soldiers, 
drilling in the ring.” 

“What are >oiir slot k apparition^ ?” 

‘ I’h.^re are so man\, I don’t remember th iii Jb\'a)^, but I 
will try and recall what have been seen within the last bi\ years. 
I’.ist, f'f ('OLirse, there is a lunsheej She sits on the terrace, 
and ktens foi coming Meaths in the familj'. ^'hen there is 
ikiil DLsmond's ghost, who howls in a chimney, where he was 
lit. 1. and .got smothered. A monk, witli ton .me and cowl, 
walk's in at •one wimlow and out at anolhei. in the Piiest_’ >. 
Hou^^. , that is the wing beyond^ the blue looni, wlieie I sleep 
now I le has been seen by three people to m^' own know- 
Lilj,'*, not servants, tor, of com se, ///e;;' stones aie endless, 
and rcciuiic moie than a grain of salt, 'riion theie is a little 
old m in, w'lth'gieen ('iit-away coat, knee bieeclu. , stockings, 
and b’lght shoe buckles, holding a lealhein bag in Ins hahd. 
(>nite a do/.cn peo^ilb have seen him. Sometimes he is 
all aloiwj, sometimes ^a littVi old woman to matf h him is 
theie, witli skinny hands, lung black mitts, j:jld -fashioned 
thes , ai;.J a big hcad-die^s, so they describe hei ’My niothei 
saw' them, and^a third figure, an old man, dressed like ar 
pi lest, with an intensely canning face. She saw all three 
together several times.” 

“Du these ghosts do any tom, or talk to you, or anything 
hke that 
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“■i'lio grc I .■ tries to Vtop people, but no one 

? .iS been brave ^ Jh to interview him yet. Then, in the 
Priest’s House f oiiies a burly mad, in rough clothes, like a 
peasant ; he pushes a heavy barrel up the back stairs of llie 
wing, near the servants’ bedrooms, and when just at the top, 
the barrel rolls down, bump, bump, bump, a fearful noise, 
and all disappear.” 

I fear I laughed heartily at this inconsequent ghost but 
Betty went on, unmoved — 

“Then there is a woman with very few clothes, and a 
red cloth over her face ; shk screams loudly twice, and dis- 
appears. Tiiac is on the same landftig as the tarrel man. 
These have been seen by numberless seivants, and •” 

“My dearest Betty, do you mean to say you believe old 
>\^yps’ tales, told by the common or garden domestic ?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Betty c^andidly. “1 don’t mind about 
these one bit. I tell you, because I am tiying to give a 
full catalogue of all who have been' said to appear in my 
married life here.” ^ 

“Go on, my dear.” 

•Then,” resumes Betty, “there is a tall, dark woman, 
in the historical scarlet silk dress that rustles. *She haunts 
the blue room, which used always to be the nurseiy, and 
sobs at the foot of the children’s beds. My last nurse and 
two or three 'maids have seen her. Her story is that she was 
a poor soul, one of the O’Connells kidnapped, and she had 
an infant soon after she was brought into ^the Castle, ‘ which 
O’Connoll threatened to kill if she would not marry him, 
and when she had yielded'ti^ him, he stabbed the child before 
her eyes, saying she could ndt jook after him and the baby 
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at the same time. They found Wr dead next day, having 
killed herself with the knife that slew her child.” 

“What nice, cheerfull little ways the O’Connolls se?hi to 
have had.” 

“They were simply robl^er chieftains, and robbed and mur- 
dered without compunction,” said Betty. “Then there is a 
scene on the gallery, seen once in my day, and several times 
in p^st generations. Some time id back ages there was a 
beautiful girl two of the O’Connoll men were attached to. 
Both often tried to abduct her— ipne at last was successful. 
The other ^brother, returning a;igry and disappointed to the 
Castle, found the girl was already within its walls. A violent 
quarrel ensued between the two men, in the middle of which 
the girl escaped from the room in which they all three were, 
and ran, shrieking, along the gallery. ‘Let him 
her keep her,’ shouted one rrJan, as they both started in 
pursuit, The original^ abductor caught lier fi-ist, and, with a 
cry of triumplf, lifted herein his arms. 

“ ‘Keep her then,’ ci’ied the brother ; but as he spoke 
he ran his sword twice through her back and killed her. Jhe 
whole scene^s rC'Cn^cVed in the gallery.” 

Be^y related this pleasii^ legend w*ith much spirit. 

“Oh, Betty,” I cried, “do say there is a blue light. Tlftt 
story is nothing without a blue light ” * 

“I don’t kn9w if the light is blue,” she answered simply*. 
“But tfie keep is lighted up, yv'hen this apparition is seen, foi a 
minute. When the girl is killed everything -disappears. I 
have seen the keep lighted up^ mys^—once." 

“How.? When ? And wbe«fi^* 
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“Driving home from a day’s hunting at the other end of 
the county — two girls who were staying here and myself. 
We ^ere very late, and it was so darl| I had to walk the horse 
up the avenue. When within sight of the Castle, I could 
see the )ellow light of the lamps shining through the cracks 
of the shutters in the wing and from the hall. Of course, 
as It always is, the rest of the tower was in darkness. Quite 
suddenly there was a brilliant stream of white light from all 
the wind(jws and arrow-slips in the keep — from the big cl^uipel 
windows and all. I had just time to exclaim ‘Oh ! look 
at the light,’ when it went o^it just as suddenly as it started 
shining. ’ - - ' 

“Some one taking a look round the place with a toich oi 
'^(uiicthing,” I hazarded. 

^ “No, one would venture up the winding stairs, ^to the chapel 
at that hour, I can tell you ! ^Besides, I /cj/oh' no earthly light 
l>ul electiicity could produce the sliong glare I saw.” 

“A sudden flash of lightning, piobably.” 

“There W'as no thunder or sign of any However, I 
never expect any one to believe it I saw it —that is all I 
kncKw.” 

“You tried to find out an explanation T” 

“Of course I did,” replied ipy cousin crossly. “J^o you 
tliiuk I like having that kind of thing happen in a place I am 
to live in for the rest of my natural IWe, and my children aftet 
me ? There, Kenneth, I did not mean to snap at you,” she 
added penitently. “But when people talk as if they thought 
one went out. of one’s way to invent the very things which 
make life a burden, I do get annoyed. I never tell people 
these stories now, because they simply don’t believe one ; or if 
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they do, write one down weak-minded, self-deceptive, back- 
boneless idiot.” 

“Betty, you /i/io 7 v that^I ” 

“You are ‘Kenneth,' and not ‘people.’ But to hark back 
to the ghostly inventory. There is something heavy that lies 
on people’s beds, and snores, and they feel the v. cight oi a 
great body , pressing against them, in a room in the Priest’s 
House, but see notliing. No one, to my knowledge, has f;r// 
‘whatever does this, only heard and felt it. Then there is 
something that very young children and dogs and cats see, 
but no one else. Fortunately, a^ the children giou out of 
babyhood Aey seem to fose the power of seeiHg ti.is thina 
My babies saw it when they were too young to talk, and \vi.re 
sent piecious neaily into convulsions. My cats go cjuile 
Clacked, spit^ claw, and run up the curtains, and 
oh it was only a ilay or two b^^fore you came that Maiiiu r 
and I were in the smoking-ioom with four or fiv(* d( when, 
witliout ihyme.or ieason,jthey all dashed into the hall, barking 
.furiously ! Then just as cjuickly they dashed ba k again, 
their coats bustling, their tails tucked between tiieir 
the picture of flight —old Oscar as bad as an> «;f tITem. 
Maurice lan out, but ctiuld see nothing uncanii) , yet no 
amounf of diiving or a>axing would bring the dogs out again , 
they crawled under chans and sofas, shivering, and refused 
to budgp,” ’ 

“Could your iiusband make it out?” 

“Not a bit. But that 'often happens. Those aie all the 
ghosts I can I’emember in the house — except it. Bu: outside 
il ( 3 swarm. Really I am not surprised, for the whede neigh- 
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bourhood was a veritable Armaged\lon. We cannot plough 
anywhere near without turning up skulls galore.” 

“Why don't you let the place to the Psychical Research 
l)eople ?” I suggested. “With suda a delightful assortment 
of ghosts ‘on tap/ they would be charmed to take it.” 

“I only wish Maurice woul(;l/' said Betty, “or get some 
one to come here and investigate. But like all Irishmen he 
adores every stone and blade of grass that belongs to him, 
and he won’t hear of th A "place being uncanny in any^ way. 
Once a friend wanted to send a parson with book, bell, and 
candle, to ‘lay’ a ghost she, saw, and Maurice was furious ; 
and when I suggested irf;iting a man I knovf who is very 
clever at probing into those kind of things, he would not hear 
of it ' He gets so angry with tjie country folk when they 
refuse to come here after nightfall, and when they say the 
‘dark,’ meaning bad. As for me, he" thinks I am 
rapidly becoming fit for the nearest idiot asylum, because 
I am in such ’deadly terror of ever seeing ‘It’ again.” 

“Would you mind telling me whi.t you saw yourself, Betty? 
O’Connoll told me you had had a fcight.” 

^ “I’ll tell you if you like, Kenneth, but of course you will 
find some plausible — and utteily impossibje— ‘nat^pral’ explana- 
tion for it. Maurice. says vaguely ‘it was after dinner,’ which 
I.S extra rude, for I am, and alwa'ys have been, stric^tly blue 
ribbon. Stih, here are the facts. Remember, I do not expect 
you to credit one word ! We had a party for shooting here 
last November, among others my sister Grace and one of my 
brothers — dear old Ted you know. Well, we had tramped 
with the men all day, so we were all tired and turned up to 
bed early. I went the round of- the girls’ rooms, then got into 
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my dressing-gown and haa* my hair brushed, after that I sent 
my maid off to bed. Maurice and I were the only inhabitants 
of the red wing, next the room you slept in last night^no 
one else that side of the tJwer. I heard a noise in the hall, 
so went out ,on to the landing and along the gallery and 
looked over. There I saw Maurice putting out the lamps 
himself. He had a lighted candle in his hand, and was 
evidently just coming up to bed. 

“^Maurice,** I called to him, “will you bring me the last 
O'>idemporary Review out of the drawing-room please? I 
want to read an article in it.* 

“ ‘All ngjit,’ he called^back, ‘I^am just cominjj up to bed.’ 
le(!« one lamp burning, and went through into the 
drawing-room, whilst I, leaning my elbows on the corner of 
the gallery balustrade, waited for Maurice to reappear. I 
recollect I w'as pondering what kind of sport I should' have 
the next day, when I was going to^hunt with Mr. Blakeney. 

“Suddenly, two hartds were laid on m)f^ shoulders. I 
turned round sharply, and ’saw, as clearly as I see you now — a 
grey ‘Thing,’ standing a couple of feet from me, with its bent 
arms raised, as if it were cursing me. I cannot describe -in 
words how utterly awfi^l the ‘Thing’ was, its very undchnablc 
ness rendering the horrible shadow more gruesome Human 
in shape, a little shorter than I am, I could just make out the* 
shape of big black holes lil^e great eyes and sharp features, 
but the 'whole figure-head, face, hands and all — N\as grey — 
unclean, blueish ‘grey, something of the colour and appearance 
of common cotton wdol. But,* oh ! so sinister, repulsive, and 
devilish. My friends who are clever about occult things say it 
i*? what they call an ‘Elemental.' 
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“My tongue stuck to the roo*t of my mouth, and I felt 
every hair on iny head separate and move — then the spell 
was* broken. 

“I wheeled round — fortunately outwards — on to the open* 
gallery, and \Mth something — not myself —in my throat that 
shrieked continuously, I tore 'along the passage, down the 
stairs, through the corridor into the Piiest’s House, \\hcre 
my sister was sleeping. Once in her looni I ivaily fainted 
but pulling myself together, I managed to make my hysband 
and brothel — ho, hearing the shuck'', had flown to the 
rescue— uikU island that ihcie was a ‘Thing’ in the gahei), 
which had h’ghtencd me. ^‘'I'liey rap up togeihei, ami seaich 
ed caiefully , but, though they hunted up and down, they 
found nothing. My brother just saw ‘It' Ini one second, ami 
yg,iT kn[)w he died. It is said to be a veiy had ' ign ot (*m.s 
luck to see ‘It.’ ” 

llelly jjuused to wipe her eyes un a minute, then re 
sumed — 

“1 soon got all right, though my teeth would nut ston 
chattel mg ff-r lialf an hour, and I told tht*m (juietly what I Iik'i 
seen. MauiiC'’ was drcadlully fiightcned at the time — now liu 
declares I wa> hysterical, and that a o.U jump'jd (ui my back ' 

Hetty had grown quite white as he related her ads en: a re, 
but managyd a smile as she said the word “liysterical.” 

“It ntmi have been a trick, Hetty 

“Who could have played it on me, or who \^ou\d Le m 
that part of the house? I giant you it is possible .some uir 
known enemy conceived the excellent plan of trying to Irighten 
my few remaining wits away, but it’s not very probable— .md 
1 who saw ‘It’ oh ! but' what’s the good of talking— I 
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-should like to explain it to my own satisfaction ; but I can’t. 
One thing I know, if ever I meet Tt’ again I shall go stark, 
staring mad or die the very mjnute. Having no ambitions fdt 
Bedlam, I take every precaution to prevent such a fate over- 
taking me. I have forsaken that wing of the house, leaving 
those rooms for strong-minded people like you. Also, I make 
rny maid sit in my room now until Maurice goes to his 
dressing-room. There, Kenneth, I have told you, and doubt- 
less you ftink me an infinite fool — but, oh ! Kenneth, if you 
had only seen Tt !’ ” 

“Be assured, Betty, if I do, I will put a *450 revolver 
bullet into the cbtton wool, jftid mak/ the funny jolfbr’s inside 
sorry for itself— that is all I can say,’’ — and I meant it. 

Our talk drifted into other channels, and by the time the 
gathering twilight.scnt us indoors to tea and hot cal^s , J, 
v.as no longer thinking of the galaxy^ of ghosts that my cousin 
had trotted out for my benefit. » 

Betty and the “Admirabte’| Captain Adair, who was staying 
the night, sat after tea on the fender stool in front of the 
cheerful turf fire gossiping lazily, so Miss Dimples had 
perforce, in default of better game, to pay a little attention 
'to me, and by the time Ihe dressing gong sounded we weie 
discussing 'mutual affinities, haying reached this interesting 
conversational point ,by the chromatic scale of ^ dancing, 
hunting, s(jooting, plays, "books, religious beliefs* (Miss 
Dimples would have been an aggressive! Agnostic had she 
known hoW), first *iny)ressions,, telepathy and palmistry 
’ (Miss Dimples told my fortune, making an amusing record 
founded upon the romances of a well-known military novel 
writer), thence, to affinities ] we agreed that the topic was 
D 
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not properly threshed out and '’should “be continued in out 
next.” 

<il had been shifted, I found on going up to dress, into a 
loom next the Murder-Hole ch'amber, and thought my new* 
blight, big quarters a distinct improvement, The floor wu 
carpeted, and looked respectable and comfortable, and noi 
suggestive of bloodstains and murdeis. I looked forwaid L- 
a leal sound sleep that night. 

^Ve spent a merry evening ; Ca[)Uin 'Adair, x^ho w i- 
claying the night, sang us comic songs until we ached wit! 
laughtei, and Miss Dimples, smiling and fascinaling, cum 
pleted my , subjection. AJas ! I ,am not the. owner, oi e\. 
hkel) to be, of tliose dimples and that dot. 

After dinner we went out in a body to catch the half-pin 
eleven gliost and to time the dogs. When w'e fust ne.iii i’ 
the kennels there was a gieat deal of pleased smiling ais 
vliining fiuin the dogs, T)ut, to the second collect, the wi'u! 
howling began. , 

None of us could see what* staited the chorus, so t’" 

1 .j-^tcry lemained unsolved, though w’e each tiled oui be^l i 
> ,d iilausible thcoiies. Aflei many songs, came wlii'jh) 
w’nen the ladies had gone to bed— thouling. choruses is Uj.t t- 
make one thirsty. ‘Then w'e turned upstairs to our respecln. 
looms, m> little fiiend the fovteu’aT, whose name 1 foumi 
to he “.N*ell,” accompanying me flgain. 

Tiled out with the long tramp and sleepy frdm the c\!.k 
gla^s of whisky those thirsty songs wcie answerable fm, 
1 knew nothing from the time my bead was on the pillow 
until the seivant brought my bath water next morning. 

{lo h' continued^ 



HYPNOTISM ; ITS DANGERS 
AND USES. 

^x).; 


A ^oci M. gathering of the Members and Associates of the 
Ivjiidoii Spiiitualist Alliance was held in the office of Li^ht^ at 
1 io, St. Mai tin’s lane, W. (/, on December pih.^when Dr. 
^‘enson Hooker gave a short address on ‘Hypnotism.’ He 
'lui that the practice of Hypnotism was increasing, both 
".inn and outsidie the medical profession IMiich coi-A^'icn } 
1 Innately existed as to the difference between me'^merism 
ic.i hypnotism. The idea of Alesiiier was that an actdal fluid 
)’.">ed from operator to pa.tient, and he lefused to coun- 
‘ nauce the idea that suggestion played any part. A few years 
many incjuirers ran to the opposite extreme, and con- 
; nded that the results obtained wx*re cntiiely due to sugges- 
"1 but he, the lecturer, thought that theie weie elements of 
I iih in botlf theories. , » 

Dealing with the points of diffeiencc between Iripnotism, 
''lf'^ectlvlLy,^and sleep, J)r. ^tenson Hooker remaiked that 
'u[.notism is not like natural sleep. In the last named, one 
''oLild be awakened by «pme sudden noise;’ in the hypnotic 
'''aidition a pistol oj cannon shot would fail to do this. With 
''‘■i^idio loss of will power by the subject, a good deal of 
"Gii'icnsc had . been talked and written on this, but, in all 
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cases, the operator should suggest to the patient that under no 
condition whatever could he or anyone else hypnotise him 
Of her without the patient’s own consent. 

An experiment was then carried out by Dr. Stenson 
Hooker, the subject being a young lady who had accompanied 
him, and with whom simifar experiments had previously 
been made. She passed into the hypnotic condition imme- 
diately upon Dr. Sfeanson Hooker pronouncing the words 
*Go to sleep.’ Her condition was tested by 'passing the finger 
across the surface of the eye, and by the slight insertion 
of a needle into the skin, both of which tests were borne 
by the subject without i?inching.»‘ Partial and complete cata- 
lepsy were similarly induced ; first the left and then the 
right arm became rigid at command, and afterwards the whole 
bod^, which was placed across the seats of two chairs. An 
imaginary tragedy was enacted: a fur boa, made up to 
represeri^ a child who had been run over by a passing ‘vehicle, 
was fondled and caressed by the hypnotised subject, who 
finally restored it to the supposed parent. The subject was 
awakened as quickly as she had been sent into the hypnoia. 
‘’condition. 

Dr. Stenson Hooker pointed *'out thiit it would be im- 
possible to get this subject, to commit a crirjie when m 
hypnotic condition, because her sub-conscious mind would 
revolt against anything of the sort, and that it was absurd 
to suppose that a* person of moral character could be forced 
to commit a crime under hypnotism. He once questioned 
a child who was a somnambulist as to her experiences when 
hypnotised. The child replied : T was in a very beautiful 
place where there seemed’ to be a lot of people dressed 
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in white. They were surprised to see me, and said : “What 
are you doing here ?” * * Dr. Hooker added that it seemed tO' 
him like the account of the njan who was in a certain plsfte 
‘without a wedding garment;* that she was actually on some 
other plane of li^^ing, and from tfie spiritualistic point of view 
her answer meant a good deal. 

Hypnotism, he continued, was not a ‘cure-all,’ but when 
properly applied it certainly aroused* the healing function 
within the system, and all persons have within them this 
natural recuperative power. It has been said that ahis. 
hypnotic force, once having been exercised, remains as a 
permanent mc*ans of influence, noi^only in this litb but in the 
other life ; that a hypnotist who has hypnotised a certain 
patient is still able, when he gets over to the other side, to use 
tliat influence upon the person still living here. Patieats had 
come to him in very great distress, j^suring him that they had 
been hypnotised, sometimes long ago, by persons lAing, and 
even by others who have since passed over to the other 
plane. This was one of the moral dangeis which had to be 
faced and guarded against. 

With regard to spirit control, and the pari it plays in 
subjectivity and mediumship, difficulties ^lay in the path of 
proper investigation. Ijt wouid be interesting to see the ^ 
analogy between the mediumistic trance and thp one just 
witnessed.^ Unfortunately Materialising seances usdUlly had 
to take place in absolute darkness, aAd, as a rule, it is 
not permissible to toi^ch the medium, but it would be in- 
teresting to know to what extent the medium is in a state 
of anaesthesia or hypnosis while under this trance control. 
He believed that hysteria and depression were sometimes 
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due to the influence, or partial control, of unworthy indi 
viduals on the other side, and that that was one reason ^^lly 
should always keep a perfectly steady, well-balanced min.d, 
and surround ourselves with such an aura of good and 
powerful thought as would k^ep our minds from being unduly 
influenced by anyone on this or the other side. Our ()^\n 
free-will is one of the most glorious assets which we as human 
beings possess. 



NOTES ON A SEANCE. 


:-(X)'! 

Mr. I)^ F. Austin, Vicksburg, Mich., has contributed the 
'olIo\vin,i; in a recent issue of Reason ; — 

On Tuesday evening, August nth, in company with 
sixteen others* I attendee* a seanc^ held for materialization in 
the seance-room of the Vicksburg camp; Dr. A, W. S. 
Rothermel being the medium. 

Dr. Rothernjel evidently believes there is nothing good 
^or the^ meeting-place between morals and their spirit friends, 
-ind had spent considerable time and money in fmpioving 
he room; and wlicn the* seance hour arrived, in place of 
hare floor and walls, and m’jisty atmosphere, and a place 
without physical comfort and beauty, we had an elegantly 
carpeted room, well ventilated, the walls hung with drapery, 
.ind an abundance of flowers and sweet odors. Every detail 
that entefs into the organi/cation and management of the 
seance-room seems to have been an object of tj^ought and 
study to t^is man, who, frotn scores of years of expei*ience and 
study based on his education and p?actice as a physician, 
has proba-bly gained ’jiore knowledge of* the laws and con- 
ditions of materialization than the average materializing 
medium or attendant at such seances ever dreamed of. The 
Doctor is ngt now, and has not been for some years, following 
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mediumship as a profession ; l)ut visiting the Camp, gave by 
request a few seances. 

^ The first feature of the seance, after careful seating and 
attention to all details making fof the comfort and harmony of 
the circle, was a half hour's address by Dr. Rothermel on 
the conditions necessary for ii\aterialization. This was indeed 
a very instructive address ; and in it the Doctor pointed out 
the helplessness of the spirit guides and friends in their efforts 
to manifest unless the requisite forces—both physical and 
mental — could be gathered up and utilized from the mcdiiiu’ 
and sitters present. 

Everything done in (he scarce was exiylained in detail 
to the sitters — both what the medium did and what the sitters 
were asked to do ; so that those present probably gained 
a clearer concept of materialization and its conditions tluii 
they Tiad ever had before. Excellent music was provided, 
and with an intelligent and t^*irmonious circle conditions wlk 
almost perfect. 

In the first part of the ^program. Dr. Rothermel sat iii 
tlie room with us after his arms had been securely tied 
f»Lt to his knees, and the bands not only lied but carefull) 
sewn fast in such a manner that freeliom of *the arms oi hands 
was impossible. A 'little cabinet behind him contained a 
• table and the usual bells and musidal instruments. Seated 
in front, 6f the cabinet, in a good light we saw hands appeal 
through curtains, articles were thrown into the room, handker- 
chiefs taken into the cabinet and written upon, and othci 
usual phenomena. In addition to which we witnessed the 
following : 

I.— A hand appeared through the opening, at the side and 
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somewhat above Dr. Rothermers head, and a match being . 
handed up, it seizecf it and struck it, revealing clearly in 
the additional light a large, powerful hand and w^st. If 
the Doctor’s hands had teen free, it would have been phy- 
sically impossible for him to perform this act. 

• 

2. — While ■ the Doctor was thus sitting, the lady assistant 
was in sight at this time. His niece, who assisted in the 
arrangement^ and management, bdt who was always in the 
rooln with us, and in sight, held a zither near the opening 
of the curtain. A luminous hand, surrounded by cloud, 
reached through the opening and, in sight of all, touched 
the wires of the instrurfient with a contact s^fine and delicate 
and spiritual that every one present was fully satisfied the 
musician was a spirit intelligence. While this was going on, 
the curtain was raised from the Doctor’s knues^^and we saw 
hi^ hands while the spirit hand^played on the zither. We also 
saw the spirit hand pass repeatedly horn one *10 the other 
of the Doctor’s knees*. , 

3. — -Dr. Austin was called up to the curtain at the stage 

when handkerchiefs were drawn in through the opening and 
thrown out, iwrittent upon and knotted ; and distinctly saw 
a handkerchief pass through the jinrent-curtain — illustrating 
the phenomenon of*matter passing through matter. , 

4. — There was constant communication* ^between the 
DoctSr, sitting in the seance-roonj, and the cabinet behind 
him by telegraph signals audible to alj ; also occasional voices 
from the cabinet* also the playing on the zither, etc., in 
the cabinet, while the Doctor and assistant were both visible 
to us. 
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In the second part of the program, Dr. Rothermel was 
released and entered the cabinet ; arid among the many 
interej^ting things witnessed were the following : 

1. — After explaining the reason therefor, a number were 
called to the curtain and requested to join hand to hand, 
to make the requisite conditions tor a materialization outsidi- 
'jiiE c\RiNET in sight of the circle and a ijkm\tkriam/aiion 
or THE SAME OUTSIDE THE CAiiiNET. Thc requcst complied 
'Aith, and explanations given, it was announced to us^thaf 
“Emma,” a cabinet guide, was then in our midst unseen, and 
her course was announced as she passed thiough the circle 
gathering the physical and mental forces for her'usc, until, 
at last, we were told at what point of the floor she stood and 
would first appear. Soon after a little wisp of light was 
seen there (in the centre of thc room), which flickered and 
wavered, t)ut struggled iipwaid until it assumed the height 
of a young wpman ; when out of the cloud, with robes of light 
and beauty, she stepped — a human form, with power ol 
motion and of speech — and moved around among us, a crea 
ture of grace. For a few moments she stood before us ; then 
passed -again into the ethereal shapeless cloud, which gradually 
went down and out. 

2. — To illustrate thfe‘ possibility of our being mistaken 
in 'judgment, a form came out very much resembling the 
medium ; and**to prove it was not the •medium, the fornj came 
a second time and materialized, followed (so said the cabinet 
guide) by a spirit not- materialized. We^ are then Cbld to 
watch the materialized spirit before us (which we did) and 
that we should see the second spirit take possession of this 
■materialized body and transfigure it. We watched the opei- 
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ation, and saw the changed appearance — the transformation 
—taking place, etc.; and apparently, a woman occupying 
the same body that had appeared to us so much lij^e the 
medium’s body. * 

There were a few forms recognized by friends ; names and 
messages wery given ; but most of the seance was an ins- 
tructive demonstration of the science and art of materialization. 

j^Iany ’other interesting features were witnessed, for which 
we have not^space. B. E. Austin. 

\Vg were present at the seance and subscribe to the abovt- 
account : 

(Signed) 

Jkanne'ite Fraser, Vicksburg, Md. 

Geo. (t. Millard, Leonidas, Mich. 

Mrs. M. L. Stanley, Jackson, Mich. 

Mrs. Ceckliv Nelson^ Bellevue, Mien. 

Note — On Wednesday evening, August 1 2th, Dr. Rother 
mel held another stance ; and, according to the statement 
of George G. Millard, of Laonidas, Mich., who w as present,* 
E. V. Wilson materialized, and, standing in the centre ol 
the room, took a match and, lighting it, held it war his 
head and face while burning ; so that all could distinctly 
see him till the match burned out. 



THE RATidNALE OF 
CLAIRVOYANCE. 

i ' 2-(X)-: — , 

The following interesting article is from the fruitful pen of 
Dr. Alexander J. Mclnvor-Tyndall, the Editor of Sivastika : — 
Twenty year.s ago, there t were comparatively* few among 
the many who realized the power of clairvoyance — the faculty 
of the subconscious mind which enables us to describe 
distant places or to predict events which are still in the 
future. ^ 

I can r^iemb^'r ten or twelve years ago that a person 
I)Ossessed of such a power was looked upon as something 
abnormal and uncanny. Gradually, enlightenment has spread 
until now even among the most ignorant, we hardly find a 
persoiv who has not some conception of the actuality and 
the normality of those ultra-mundane* faculties represented 
by telepathic phenomeriu, clairvojance and the power of 
prediction. 

Not evesy* one who is a clairveyant has the pft of 
prophecy, although the two phases are apt to appear together. 
We know that our physical senses are interdependent.: The 
taste of a thing depends very much upon the sight of it, 
for example. When it comes ^to the psychic faculties, thi^ 
interdependence is still more apparent. And right here, I 
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want to make clear, the fact that our psychic faculties are not 
something distinct and separate from the senses that we term 
physical. They are simply a finer, more intense degree of 
these same senses. We lAiow that all about us in our daily 
commercial life, we find people of varying degrees of per- 
ception — purely^ we may say,*of intellectual perception. There 
are those who are slow of comprehension — not quick ot 
ear, or eye, or understanding. Then there are those who 
seen^to comprehend in one word, what it takes others many 
words of explanation to understand. 

As we rise high in the scale of intellectual cultivation, or 
rather in mhid-concentr£jtion, w^ unconscious^ enter the field 
of the psychic faculties. We live much of our time in the 
finer realm of psychic life, without being aware of it. 
Intuition, is after all but an extrejncly sensitive, iq^gnsely fine 
sense of reason — an extension ofjthe faculty that is ascribed to 
the* physically con.scious mind as the highest ^development 
of the physical senses-«-namely reason. 

Therefore, you will readily see that there is nothing 
strange, peculiar, mysterious, or supernatural in the manifes- 
tations of natural clairvoyance. It is a quick percepfion of 
that which is, and it corresponds on the psychic plane, to 
our phj’sical sense of sigiit. The "jDsychic sense of hearing 
we have termed clairaudience, and the psychic sense of feeling, 
we term “psychometry.’^ * The language of the psychic self 
— is telepathy. But, as a matter of faet, these senses blend so 
harmoniously tllat^ it is sometimes impossible to distinguish 
exactly which of the avenues of sensation is employed in 
receiving and sending impressions. What we wish to do, is to 
make clear, the distinction ^between direct thought-transfer- 
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dice, telepathy and clairvoyance. I have given you in as 
few words as possible the rationale of all the psychic faculties. 
They ure simply an extension of the highest development 
of the physical senses. In direct thought-transference, only 
the words, or meaning of a specific thing is conveyed. 
Thought-transference may involve no degree of the clairvoyant 
faculty whatever. It implies simply the transference of speci- 
fie thought-forms from one mind to another, without the 
necessity of speech, or other physical means of such tranrfer- 
eiice. An example of clear-cut, and distinct thought-transfer- 
ence is the following, and it is an actual occuirence. I was 
doing some worlwhi the cditori^il roomshof the IX'ufir Post a 
few months ago, when I distinctly heard ceitain woids. 

1 looked up, and asked one of the men sitting in tlu 
room with me, if he had made that remark, and as the woid 
wcie meaningless in themselves, I also asked limi what ho 
meant. He iisaid that he had not spoken aloud but that hi 
was fixing his mind upon an attractive heading for the stoi) 
n. was writing and those words had come into Ins mind. 

He was concentrating so intensely upon ifie words that 
the) reiiclied me but without any sense of their application,- 
or meaning. Everyone has had the bxpcnence, doubtless, 
ot having the words or a song pr poem in his miijd, and 
uKidenly ^ome one m the room w'ould break into the song, 
or (juote the*woids. These arc instaiiaes of direct tiansference 
of Thought, and although wc really know comparatively little 
of It as* )et, we still -know that it is not "an uncommon 
phenomenon. 

The faculty of clairvoyance cpmes into play, when we feel 
or see, or “sense” we may call it — something which does not 
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exist consciously in the mmd of another, or something upon 
which another is nor. concentrating. “The faculty of seeing 
through opaque substances,” is one of the definitions ^iven 
to clairvoyance. But wc* are to learn these days that there 
are no opaque, substances. Everything, however dense it may 
appear to the limited sight, inVeality is luminous. 

There is another phase of clairvoyance, however, which 
js almost iildefinable. That comes* as a soit of “inner 
convi'jtion” — a'certainty that is in no way dependent upon 
comparative circumstance's, or reason. Clairvo)ariCC may not 
always include prediction, although it is generall) associated 
with prediction. But, tiiere ari^ instances uf distinct clan- 
\oyance, which do not in any way include prophecy or 
prediction. 

For example, a party of A\hich I was a m«tn her once 
expel imcnted with a >oung boy of^exenteen years of age, who 
was a rcmaikable clairvoyant, but who utteily ffuled when 
It came to [irediction.* I'le would describe in* detail, the 
appearance of a peison or if room which he had iiexer seen, 
tell the contents of a sealed package, or in any way tested, 

m 

pidve the possijssion of a power to see thiough sii[)[)osedlv 
dense objects. AVhen asked what would hajipen the next day, 
or the nett week, he wyuld rCluse utterly to make piediction^ 
saying he could not foresee. If uiged to try, hi^ statements 
geneiully^pioxed quite WTotig. So you see that clan voyaiice 

does not always presuppose the power oF prophecy. 

• • 

HO\V TO IJFXO!\>t2 CONSCIOUS OF Tllli FINER SENSES. 

AmGng various nations or localities, this power of fore- 
seeing is noticeable. The people of the Scottish Highlands, 
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for example, have earned the appellation, “the canny Scot,” 
because of this extraordinary gift of prop'necying, while other 
phased* of psychic phenomena are not more common with 
them than with others. Personally I have always had this gift, 
although of late years I have learned not to voice my 
predictions too broadly. When a child, I used, to utter predic- 
tions about almost everything that came under my obser- 
vation. I did this absolutely unconsciously without knowing 
the reason why. I mean by that, the words would seern to 
force themselves out of my mouth without my volition — 
or without any realization on my pait that I was uttering 
something that Jiiad not yet loccurretl. Alany children get 
scolded for telling what their parents consider lies, when 
as a matter of fact, they are stating as actual occurrences 
something ^hat has not yet taken place, but^ which later 
developments prove true. , 

Now, th£ question naturally occurs to all who know that 
postulate of • Mental Science, that “(vc arc self-conscious, 
responsible beings,” as to how it \:an be possible to predict 
events, when we ourselves have the power to make or to 
change events. The average idea of prophecy presupposes 
that an inscrutable Fate or God lias already ordained such 
and such an occurrence, and we have nothing to do •with it. 
But I want ^to make plain to you the fact that it is bectuL^*' 
we are responsible for our lives, that prophecy is [jossible 
The cause is this : All relative events — experiences and 
occurrences that take {ilace on the exterpaf plane — are the 
effect of causes which we have set in motion sometimes years 
previous, and sometimes they are causes which others have 
started years before we are born. 
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This looks like fate, doesn’t it — when we talk of our 
reaping the result of causes set in motion before we were 
born ? How then are we ^responsible ? you will ask. 'f he 
reason is that we are subject to the dominant thought of the 
race — we are under the relative \aw of cause and effect — nntU 
\Luh time as we rist above it and become self-acting. 

When we hzive once got into the vibrations of the kightr 

Unv. we are in tune with it — at one with it — and we ourselves 

* • 

arc caihe. Do you see the difference? A shot fired m a 
(trlain direction will invariably hit a person in line with that 
bullet, whether that person be innocent or guilty — whether 
he be an intended victim of the vicAim of an aTcidcnt. IJut, 
i( he have the power to foresee — that is, if he vibrates to 
•i finer, higher key than that of the occurrence, he will escape 
that condition by stepping aside from it. 

The power of clairvoyance, particularly when it includes 
prophecy, is not merely the power to know what is Aevitable. 
If that were the case, it .would hardly be a desJi-able gift. 

’ Ve need not trouble ourselves with that which we cannot 
PI event. But every extension of Man’s consciousness brings 
us into a conviction of, the absolute Goodness of the 
Universal Law. That is, every faculty wj^ich we cultivate into 
the finer anti finer realrng — maTtes us that much more immune 
bom disastrous and unpleasant consequences. » 

The man whose mind is cultivated, has the advantage over 
the uncultivated man, not only as regards material comfort 
but also jn every possible way. that makes for happiness. So 
may efcily discover that the cultivation of the finer, higher 
faculties of the human organispi, gives us more and more 
immunity from unhappiness, more and more freedom from 
E 
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the limitations imposed by the relative law of cause antf 
effect. Personally, I have been saved many limes fior., 
accident, from financial loss, fi'urii various forms of distress’ 
and I have also saved others, by my power to foresee. Ii 
I have the vision that enables me to see a precipice beii '. 
me 111 the direction that I am walking, 1 may turn asid 
fidin that precipice. If the power to foresee it was not al- 
accompanied by self-control and a free will — it woiiM do 1: 
little good to know that I must walk into it. 

'1 he faculties of the higher Man, the divine ego, aie i'' 
safegiiaids a.!4.:jinst the network of i^iaterial and. mental vil) i 
tion> which aie all about us. And it is only by cuUn atm. 
and leali/ing the use of these faculties that we ma> ev'Cc 
SOUK of the conditions which are at picseiU conveiging Loi\a 
a ciiais in the world’s historj 
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* A*N AU'rOMATICALLY WRITTEN POEM. 
PiUxVC?:'^'^ Karvdja, whose name is not unknown to our read- 
eis through her writings and addresses, has published through 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Tru^mei and Co , an English 
edition of her poem Towards the Light,’ which was ori- 
ginally written in bwedish, and has been translated into several 
languages. 

The circumstances of its [irod^iction are singular and 
interesting. On midsummci night, 1899, the I’rincess was 
alone in the chapel of her Pdgian lesidence, prayiiJg at the 
t(»inb of her husband and eltfest son, when she suddenly 
heard a \oice whisper: ‘Fetch pen and paper.’ She did |0, 
md her hand autoqiaticall)j drew a sun and wrote the words 
■Alot Ljuset’ (Towards the Light), a design which appears 
fui liie coNer of the book, and fhen wrote a potjm of several 
hundred lines. The unseen author announces biinself as 
her guide,* who has been preparing her for conveying his 
message to mankind. Then he tells his story in dramatic 
and moving language. '' He had been a rich and pleasure- 
loving m4n wl:\o, ' after exhausting every form of indulgence, 
and feeling his life wasted for want of somethhig — he knew 
what — had committed suicide. To his horror he found 
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that his thinking self was still alive. As his body had been 
his greatest treasure, he was unable to get away from its 
neighbourhood until, by a chain of circumstances which 
Are powerfully described, love and pity were awakened in him. 
And he found peace. 

The teachings in this poem are purely spiritualistic and 
there are lines, especially in the last four pages, which 
we should much like to quote. As to the j)rocess by which 
it was received, Princess Karadja says : — ' 

When I took the pen in my hand I had no idea about 
what I was going to write, but nevertheless f wrote fluently 
hundreds of verses. I ifiust have become entranced It 
•seemed to me that the temperature fell quickly. I felt chilled, 
though the summer heat was oppressive. My soul was 
detachedrall my senses were sharpened and atejuired an extra- 
ordinary lucidity. I waS* so distinctly conscious of the s[)iii( 
voices, that it was almost as if I had written under dictation 
. . Most of the thoughts contained in this poem ^\^Jlu 

not mine five minutes before I wrote them down. Wlicro 
<ii<i they come from ? No satisfactory answer can be ^ivm 
to that question. Telepathy is the only possible explanaiit^n 
of such phenomena. . . For my part I am^ absolutely 

• convinced thqt free intercourse between liberatecl spirits and 
incarnated souls is simply a question of time. 

By ‘telepathy’ Prjncess Karadja evidently mearls a iran‘- 
mission of thought from those in the Unseen to ^those still 
on earth ; but, as we have repeatedly pointed oulj. telepathy 
is but a name for this phenomenon, or for the similar one 
taking place between the living, a phenomenon which is 
not explained by merely giving it a name. -At present, 
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however, people in general are more eager to search for an 
explanation than to cultivate and utilise the power ; Princess 
Karadja has been wise enough to avail herself of it without 
waiting for laboured and doabtful explanations. 

The poem, in the original Swedish has a delightfully 
musical flow, and much of this*is preserved in the translation 
made by the Princ*ess herself, on the success of which she is 
to be highly . congratulated. We hope that the prediction 
contained in the closing lines may be verified, and that the 
seed thus sown may ‘ripen to a crop of richest blessing.’ 

Dec. 5, 08. 

'dissolved in ,THIN AIRr 
Tim Dai/y jExprcsSf hondoUf has the following in its issue 

of Dec. 22, from its New York correspondent 

Some startling manifestations of psychic phenojpena have 
been given by a young mechanic named Frank E. Foskett 
before two eminent professors and a number of students of 
psychical* research. • 

Foskett gave two seances jn Saturday and Sunday, at the 
homes of Professor P. F, Hall, at Boston, and Professor 
William James, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. Professor 
■James is Professor of Philosophy at Harvard, and formerly 
occupied Itie chair of ps^chol«gy. 

Both men are prominent members of fhe Society for 
Fsychica^ Research, and ^very possible precaution was taken 
to pi event fraud. The test conditions •lat the seances were 
made unusually sever^p. 

At ^he first- seance, at Professor Hall’s residence, Foskett 
sat . in the centre of the room^ before a small table, and 
performed every feat of a Hindu fakir. 
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He then went through the fire test. First he allowed the 
flames from matches to curl around his fingers. Then he held 
bo{h hands over a kerosene lamp until the smoke completely 
blackened the chimney. ♦ 

The climax was reached, when he poured a quart of 
alcohol into a basin, set it on fire, and bathed his hands in the 
blazing liquid for ten minutes, also spreading the flamiiiL; 
alcohol over his face and arms. 

Immediately after the conclusion of tlfis test physiCLans 
who were present examined Foskett carefully, and were un 
able to find the slightest trace of burns or blisters. 

Foskett said the flames did npt cause any* burning sensa 
tion, but only a pleasant feeling of warmth. 

The second seance was of such a startling nature lhai 
Professors Hall and James decline to discuss it until the 
phenomena have been repeated, but anothc^r person wiie 
was present has given a brief description of Foskett’s powers 
He declared that Foskett was completely demateriahscil, 
and added ” 

“He seemed to dissolve in thin air as w'e watched him. 
He. was gone forty-one seconds, then he materialised again 
The spectacle was so startling that w6 were ^absolutely afrai'.h 
and we lost sight of the test conditions. • 

' “We have asked him to appear befbre us again. It seem‘d 
unbelievfibl'e, but he certainly seemed to be dematerialisiui; 
We do not know wh^ to think.” 

Foskett appears . in a passive staje • during the tests. 
Those who examined him do not believe that hypnotism 
accounts for his feats. They consider that he fiossesses some 
hitherto unknown latent psychic force. 
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A CONVlNCI>iG SPIRIT MESSAGE, 
li is a well-known fact* that some of the most convincing 
evidences of the presenL*e of spirit friends are given unex- 
.pectedly, and in illustration of this fact Mrs. M. McCa^slin, 
writing in ‘The Sunflower, * gives an interesting account of 
a recent experi'ence of her own. She says : — 

A dear frien^ had passed to the spirit life early in the 
-pring, when making arrangements to visit the Lily Dale camp. 
He was familiar with psychic phenomena and it was Imt 
na'turat to exp'cet him to manifest. Hut the summer passed 
w ithoiit any evidence of his spirit presence. 

Near the close of the season a medium described this 
^liend, giving the initial of his name, andj)cinting directly 
Inwards the writer. But almost immediately a person sitting 
.n the roar of the audience, in line with where the medium 
was pointing,^ arosf,* and acknowledged the test, receiving a 
res^ige from the departed. ^ 

Sevcial weeks passed and then a mediumisti^ friend des- 
< 11 bed the spirit to me, tind said : ‘He tells me ^his : “You 
dujiiglit 1 was coming to you when another party recognised 
'i^e. I was there all light, and saw you, but also noticed an 
<'1(1 fiiend direedy behind you, and used my strength give 
' him greeting, determined to come to you in a more private 
way, wifli the message I»had for V^u, as soon as possible. 
'I'here is a picture of mine I want you to have. She (indictA- 
ng a jjiutual friend) has it, and will give it to yoy. A spirit 
here tells nie there is a letter for ^’ou that has miscarried. 
'I'he wijfter is anxious for you to get it, but it has gone to a 
‘'ubui^an station. The spirit says she is the mother of the 
writer of this letter. See if she. is correct. Don’t think your 
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Spirit friends have ceased to care (or you because you dou'i 
hear from them. They may be trying hard to communicak- 
when you don’t know it, just as I did several times befon.* 
reac^iuig you.” ’ 

The photograph and letter liave been obtained. Theri 
was no chance for collusion of any kind, and the niedmin 
(a dear, personal friend) gave the message as freely as a glas . 
of water. Neither would mind-reading explain the method 
by w'hich the letter and photogiaph came into possea^un' 
of the writer. 



N OT E S. 



Scientists ,are busy testing the r,laims of spiritualism. II 
the philosophy is true, it will not suffer by examination 
as a matter of fact, whoever has examined it persistently ha'> 
accepted it. No one labored more to examine the claims ol 
spiritualism than Sir W. (Brookes, Dr. Hodgson and Mr. Myera 
No one was perhaps more opposed to it. But they, and 
particularly Dr, Hodgson, were celebrated for their detective 
abilities. It is alleged that Dr, Hodgson detected a fraudulent 
medium, no s'ooner he came across one, Mr. M)ers wasf a 
confirmed sceptic. But yet all ot*them were obligpd to accepi 
spiritualism subsequently. Materialisation of^s^it is now a 
very common manifestation. .The celebrated meefium MillerS * 
successful performances in France have destroyed the seep 
ticism of many confirmed sceptics. He is one who, • while 
taking no pay, *mind, ^is capable of shewing spirits undei 
strict te‘’Jt conditions. Th^ wondePful seances with thi^ 
medium. Miller, described by the author ctf “An Occultist's 
Travels,” Prof. Reichel — iv copy of which epoch-making book 
has been sent to us, — ought to establish the truth of spiritual 
ism on. an 'unassa^able basis. This exceedingly interesting ‘ 
book, full of the personal e.xpcriences of the author, many 
of whTch arfe very wonderful, can be had of R. F. Fenn 
and Company, i8 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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Prof. Palmarini, of the Society' for Physical studies a’t 
F lorence asked, Prof. Enrico Morselli for his opinion about 
Spiritualism. The latter was utterly opposed to the spiritual 
theory, but yet he had the honesty to admit the phenomena. 
Said he, “I do not deny the phenomena. They are reported 
by persons worthy of credence 'and because I also experi- 
mented.” 

Palmarini. — Trickery ? 

Morselli. The trickery would then be more wondertiil 
than the phenomena. 

But why was Morselli so bitter against spiritualism ? He 
disclosed the cause of his feelings. Said he,^ “I saw a 
jihantom which presented ifaelf as my mother. See the 
absurdity. One so dear to me is attracted by a medium, 
while f, her son, cannot do it > Is not such an idea repug- 
nant?” His argument was, if she was his mc’ her, why did 
she not appear before hi\n and why did she recjuirje a 
medium ! y^iamarini replied : If the one dearest came to 
' me on the back of a common mule, because she had to cross a 
})athless mountain and not on a motor car, would I reject 
her ^ , Morselli was apparently silenced. The phenomena he 
admits and that means everything to the unprejudiced. 



' Sceptics her^ and spirits on the other side, are having 
It seems, a good fight : The sceptics first laid down the 
rule that they would, never accept the spiritual theoi’y, if the 
facts could be explained by any other w/iy, and so they 
had recourse to telepathy, subliminal self* and similat other 
theories to explain the manifestations attributed to Spirits. 
Atr. Flammarion would not accept the theory of spiritualism 
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jnless he saw it proved fiundred times by undoubted facts. 
Others have declared that they would accept it on no account 
‘ whatsoever. 

The spirits, on the other hand, are determin''d to make 
their existence acknowledged even by hopeless ‘sceptics. 
Now, what can*be better proof of the truth of spiiitua isin than 
the inaterialjsation of spirits ? Tha^ is to say, some mediums 
have ac(]uiied the power of helping the spirits to appear before 
tlie investigators in material form. This ought to be con- 
clusive proof of the truth of spiritualism. But if the spirits 
learnt to in.'^teriali/.e thejnselves, the sceptics began to raise 
additional objections. Thus Some mediums were detected 
in dislionest practises, and from this fact, it was sought 
lo be pioved that all maleiiali/ang mediums were bauds 
Then the spVrits rdljuired darkness for this maniTestatior, and 
the sceptics declared that darkness meant deception. It 
was argued that, if the; spirits could nialcrialK:^ in darkness, 
:hc‘y ought to be able to do so in light also. Then another* 
really seiious objection was raised to the effect that the 
materialized .‘jpirits oftentimes resembled the mediunjs, and 
this was a fact.* 


The spirits, on *their pari, began to rrtateriali/e in light, 
that IS to say, in light su^cient to distinguish featiyes. Some 
mediums accepted all test conditions »and thus showej that 
It wa^ impossible^ for them to pracHse deception. ’Indeed,' 
Prof Morselli, a sceptic, declared that “he w’ould almost 
guarantee that trickery was impossible. Certainly, if these 
phenomena were effected by trickery, it would be a more 
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extraordinary phenomenon still.’* The. spirits then created 
material spirits who bore no resemblance to the mediu m. 

S.^vs the Harbinger of Lights that br/lliant Australian paper, on 
spiritualism : — 

“Gradually man is realizing the ’’magnificence of his destiny ai an 
integral part of the great Cosmic scheme of the universl and the unlimited 
progression before him. 

Now this was known to Kapila, the illuf.trious Hindu 
philosopher, who founded the Yoga philosophy, and an 
nounced it to the people of India thousands of years ago He 
declared that the sod of men hacj hidden powers, not 
known to them, which were'" developable and which when 
developed would make them almost omnipotent. It was upon 
this knowledge of the high destiny of man that the Vedantic 
philosophy was founded, which laid down tVuU man was pari 
and parcel ^of God HimseVf. The belief among Hindu^j is, 
that it is the jcpark of divinity in him, granted by God, which 
^ gave man his life. 


This principal that man is a part and parcel of God,. i- 
illustrated differently by different schools of plfilosophy. Oui, 
class lays it down that' there is np seperate God ; others say, 
that every man hes his own God, Who ‘'is a Partner of hi' 
soul. Then ‘there are still others,^ who think that God i' 
distinct from men \ th^t He created men for an unknown 
purpose of His own ; that He has given m^n -divine attributes 
that man progresses for ever and ever, and approaches God 
nearer and nearer, though he can never reach -Him. ** This 
is the religion of the Vaishnavas who follow Gauranga. 
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Many correspondents want to know how circles are to be 
■formed. Try, if you have perseverance. In this Magazine ^ 
we have given directions* on several occasions, how circles 
a,re to be formed. AVe have a notion that the door is sure 
to be opened to those who kr#Dck, but then those who knock 
must persevere. • Let the members sit, say, from forty minutes 
to an hour, and let them give , at least three weeks' 
trial. It is quite true some achieve success at once, some 
after a few days’ effort; but it is also true some have been 
obliged to persevere for weeks to attain success. Mediumship 
of the highej phase is gift which is more valuable than 
hoards of money or the lordty position of a king. Let the 
members begin reverentially; let them pray while sitting or 
sing hymns, and if they persevere they are almost sure to 
achieve real ^uccesfi by which we mean higher mediumslTip. 
Bythis they will be able to Secure the aid of the angels 
who are only men, but,have attained to a higli^pssition. 

r , 

• 

Thk Psychical Society, composed generally of scientific men, 
IS carrying on its researches with great zeal though of course 
not in the ordinliry way? As scientists they cannot certainly 
follow njethods suggested by commoasense. Thus they began 
by ignoring all physical manifestations. They do not beliete 
in sights, pictures, sounds and movements of muterjal objects 
produced by unknown causes, yet t|jey believe in autonialic 
writingj that is*to |ay, they are ready %to believe that there 
fs an Intelligent agent which can cause the hand of a man 
or a woman 4 write wdiatever it likes, yet they do not believe 
in an intelligent agent, who *13 not the medium, which can 
produce faps. This ordinary man 
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who is not a scientist. They are prepared to admit that this 
intelligent agent can furnish information by automatic writing 
which the medium does not know, tyit they are not prepared 
to believe the statement of this intelligent agent that it 
the spirit of a man. 'I'his we are told is science. 


The President of the Society, Mr'). U Sidg'vick, in h. 
presidential address thus uigcs on the meuVbeis of, th-. 
society — 

Thur* is «)ne (Icp.utniont of Iho Sociul) actnuu-. in uliu'h luni* 
.ID) kmI |>i(>}.,iLS', Ills 1)1*011 nude— I iihm^i tli * iiULsti^nlioii of [' 
pliNsic.il ))l.v.iinnKiu ()f sjmilu.ilism, *»r I in.iv s.i\ toi shoiiiu-,,, tiloloiio'i' 

S )* far .1'. I c.ui ludi^o, this siil))ocl si inds .ilnioM c\.u il\ wluu* it di'* 
20 )oais .1 ;o, whon the Soru*l\’ w.is fimnd<*d The fiist I’lO'idi m ol I 
Six lot) viid in Ills liisL picsidcntul .iddii-^s that il w.is “a si.ind.il tli.il lii 
dispute as lo iho roalit) of ihoso phononit n.i slioiilil ho slill i^oiiv; on 
.iiKPth.U 't w.is A jirinury aim of llio Society ‘‘l* iii ilvo^i. siisi unal .ni ' 
'i) stLMiulic .lUcinpt to icmo\o the scandal in ono way oi tho otlioi 

So tlie lies entirely in the hands of the scientists 

• It is for them to decide once for all Vhether the physical 
manifestations do really occur of not. You who come acros 
such a manifestation has no voice in the matter. If you sia 
a table raised by an invisible agent and ^ tell it^to a scientist, 
the latter will dismiss ^'ou with the remaik that you hac^ 
sn/fered from an excess of imagifiation. If ten mePi see thi. 
same fact am^ describe it to the scientist, he will dismiss then, 
all with the remark that it was Only a case of sympathttK 
. hallucination. If, to strengthen the allegation, the ten men 
lake a photograph of the incident, the Scientist will;inveni^ 
a term and explain it in his own way. Tut he will^jn no 
way admit that a table could be raised by an invisible and 
intelligent force. 
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We must give the scientists, however, the credit that 
they advanceTl 'reas(jn for the conclusions arrived at them 
* Let us enumerate some# of them. First, they have seen 
tiickery in such things, therefoie they may be caused by 
liickery. Secondly, they hafe never themselves seen sucli 
things, tliereforui they say, they do not occur. 'I'hirdl), 
they ate pnmn fiiac impossible. .Fourthly, they canivj* 
e\plain them, away by any other way than by adoptin.: 
the spiritual theory, which, however they cannot do, since 
the theory is not true. Fifthly, has not the President of I’n 
Society discyveied a m^w mineral and tlicrefoie more co*:* 
potent to decide the fate of dn incident though she h i«> 
never seen it, or investigated into its oiigin, than tlie pji son 
01 persons who witnessed it, since the latlei nevei made anv 
discovery in tVe dofiiains of science^ The al)Ov*e aie sortie 
of the scientific reasons foi whfch they cannoj admit t'l r 
truth of the sounds ijnd sights that nulhod*>> V)f men have 
heard and witnessed. • ^ * 

. The three members of the ^Society who took a. rea‘ 
, interest in the w^rk, — aS for instance, Mr. Piddington, Mr^ 
Sidgwick^and Professor Lodge,— tlnfugh devoiies of science, 
aie, however, not williTig to over-ride comiiion#sense Human 
ity owes an immense debt^ of obligation to the •above thiec 
lavesligJltors and especially to JMr. Pidd;ngton who edite^tlv; 
report of the 'prtACt^dings in regard t® the method ot cros-.' 
^rresspondence, by which ‘they tried to test the spiritual 
theorf. Thii conclusions arrived at by Mr. Piddington, we 
believe, prove the spiritual theory conclusively though he does 
not saysoMn as many words. He says : — , 
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There have been correspondences of the most definite character, and 
not only that, but in the production of thfem , here Is. ..denco both ot 
intelliglnt direction and of ingenuity. I care n'»t to whom that intelli- 
gence be attributed ; but that intelligence and acute intelligence he behind 
I he phenomena 1 stoutly maintain. And If this be on.':e admitted, no 
excuse need be offered for trj’ing to place uix>n them interpretations i\hich 
ollierwise would be over-subtle. • 

— ; — 

I)R. Peebles, who honoured our city with a visit, may be 
considered as the foremost spiritualist in the world. He, 
the doctor, received messages from and interviewed more than 
one hundred spirits, from all walks of hfe ; and through them 
has derived some very acciltate knowledge concerning the 
spiritual world and its inhabitants. There arc several spheres 
m the spirit world in which the spirits are located. The 
first sphere* is divided into “many circles an'i conditions, 
spirits as low as the very lo\frest in the body. They dispute 
wrangle, andktiave all the passions they had on earth." In 
the second’ sphere “appearances correspond largely to the 
conditions of earth. . . . Those in the higher weie 

mstrveting in the lower.” The next higher conditions were 
still more improved. No one has 'written* more largely ^ 
the subject of the spiritualism thari he. 
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Uk ha\e called tlauran;^a the greitest psychic that the world 
-v*er saw. Not only is his career of ^wenty-four years full 
of the most wonderfui incidents, but these ^are supported ^ 
hy testimony which is overwhelming. This cannot .J)e said ol 
other M»ssias or Avatars,’ or even of great psychics.* 'J'heie 
IS no Messiah, Avatar or psychic whq^e supernormal 
foimances are supported by. such an array of testimony, 
hy iflajjy millions of men, his contemporaries, companions 
itnd* followers, who accepted Him as their Master, and as 
the Lord.^f the universe ; and by a large number of writers ot 
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books, pamphlets, songs and sloka^, who kept a record of 
v^hat they saw. 

What mark him out from others, who performed super 
normal feats, are the following. He was not,a medium in ihe 
oidinary sense of the term. If he was a medium, he was. i 
medium of Sree Krishna or the Lord God, that is all. Wlut 
also especially distinguished him from others was his me 
sistible control over the elements, matter and men. 'riie\ 

. were going to have a big Sankirtan celebration in the opLii, 
but thick clouds threatened to spoil their pious woik 
The Lord thereupon gazed at ,the clouds , and commanded 
them to disperse, and infmediately the weather cleared. Thu 
1-, testified to by the author who^was present on the ocra 
.S' on The author of Ilaishnava liandana was a leper , h.* 
was cured by the Lord and he festifie^. to the fact in] 
his bof>k. The l^ord,^’ in this manner, resiored sightrto tin. 
blind. ' " 

In this journal appeared tbd wonderful account of a yogci 
who, in course of an hour, created an orchard of man) 
bearing luscious fruits, which feat was witnessed by a Kirg' 
number of respectable witnessg^t Gau'ianga did someihiri 
like it every day, -'Vhile in his native city. just jdanted 
mang ® seed and clapped his hands. The seed germinaio 
quickly, and the plant grew into a tree which yielded about iw' 
^hundred magnificent fruits. And when the fruits were pluck 
(id, the tree disappeared ! He she, wed this experiment ti 
prove how the body of man would disappear while th£ soi: 
lived. He threw vast multitudes into ecstatic trances .by 
mere command ; these danced and sang in ecstacy, ytterm 
the glories of God. He converted the most confirmed sinner 
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in the fletme way ; ey.^1 down in oi swoon to rise most pious 

hien He cbuid a sume different forms ; he appeared as 
Ram-^eeta to those who worshipped Ram Seeta ; as Mahadeo 
to those who .worshipped that God ; as Durga who ly^ r^hij^p ed 
that Goddess ; and of course as*Radha-Krishna. Tears of joy 
came out of\hA eyes with the force of a syringe wetting 
the multitude, surrounding him, and their quantity was such as 
to make the • sandy sea-shore, where he danced, actually 
muddy. A picture taken on the spot, describing the "tSc- 
i^sion, shews this. He sometimes danced in air during 
Kirtans. And we have, already described , the dense and 
da^iding luminosity which surrounded His person in His 
Divine state. In this manner, the Lord God frequently 
revealed Himself through his body, and on one si^ch occasion, 
he ate victual! whicfi could not be consumed by one thousand 

pqcscf ns. ^ ^ • 

* » 

In our last we described how Lord Gauranga was taken 
into the sleeping apartment X)!* Sreebas, which was at once 
lighted up by the brilliant luminosity which siirroiindeil Hi^ 
pei'bon. The Lofd ^s seated insitle, and He suminuiied the 
hdndreds who had come, to approach. Him nearer. When 
they cam(? He addressed them. “The voic^ was sonorous 
and impressive, withal sweeter than music. He*spoke thus > 
‘You of Qourse know Who I am. I am He Who sits in ^the 
heart of every ipan. I have revealed^ Myself to-day to tell' 
thaCyou have nothing to Jear from the King.' " 

• Www, the .-fact was, His followers were threatened with 
ihci wrath of the' irresistible king because of their supposed 

innnvafirrhe’Jw T*Ki« throof hoH a Hpinrkrn1l7innr pfTopf 
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upon many of His followers, and the Lird wanted to assure 
thejp of His protection. He continued : . ■ 

“I have come this time not to punish sinners, but to 
reclaim them. I am come to teach My creatures how to 
attain Me by bhakii^ reverence or loyalty and love, by shewiiiL; 
practically all that a devotee should do, , by, Myself passjii:! 
through all the stages required of him in his spiritual progress 
I will, in short, in this Avatar, teach My creatures iiu: 

* nly by precept, but by example hew to attain Me.” ‘ 

In the above the reason is given why the Lord po‘>td 
as a devotee alniost always, only now and then^^ revealing ih.it 
Pie was also the Lord God 'acting the part of a teacher. 

He continued : “If the sovereign should be minded 
to maltreat you, I shall not punish him ; I shall punish noi 
in this Avatar, but soften his heart? towa|ds his fello'* 
creaturesf I will shew you how I shall toucl., the Ivea^ > f 
the King.'' *And saying this, the ,Lord beckoned Narayaii) 
a girl of four years to approach Kim. When the girl had iJoik 
so, the Lord commanded her in this manner. “Narayaui 
sa^d He, “be inspired Avith MaXV/ for Krishna.” No sooiur 
were these w'oids uttered than the ^Irl Oursi- into tear?,, , ct)]!’.;' 
“my Krishna, my Kdshna” and began to display devoTional 
feelings, such as only a most ardent devotee could cli 
'I’iie Lord smiled and said: “d’hat is how I shall dcM! 

I 

v>th the King, if het should resort to force to maltretit a man <" 
leligion.” * , j 

Those who were present' found themselves da/td. 
did not know whether they were awake or aslp,,ep. Atiijt^s t,in" ' 
the four ladies of Sreebas* family appeared at the door. ^Tht\ 
.were the wivec of the four brothers including Sreebas. 
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of ttlBBPwere quitp yojip^.Tnd according to the customs oLtbe 
Hindus, had no perm ission to appear before a young man, who 
\sMs no relailoi*. . Ad( ireising Sreebas' youngest brother, they 
* said humbly : “Can iwe not go in and see Him ?” The Lord 
was in the room, but they could not venture to go in, because 
ot the modesty of their sejf^ Addressing Sreeka^'ta, ^ the 
> oungest brotb^er , of Sreebas, in the most imploring tones, 
they said : “Can it be just that we should be deprived 
of the inexprtf^isible joy of seeing Him, simply because we 
are women ?” The Lord heard their voice from within, and 
replied, “Certainly they may come in and see Me ” IIT? 
ladies having entered the room, overcome with a variety of 
leelings, — such as, say, bashfulness, expectancy and fear, — 
saw through the half-uplifted veil, which covered their faces, 
the benign countenance of the Lord. I'hey then, overpower- 
ed by bhakt\ saluted the Lord with their heads^bowed down 
to lis feet. The Lord felt compassion for them ; 
touclieri their heads with His lotus feet, and,hlt?Ssed them, 
saying, “May your hearts abide in Me.” , ^ 

■ Their husbands, who >^re present, did not feel the least 
jealousy when Nioaai claimed the undivided possession of 
their hearts. A*id It was because Nimai was notTlien^ 

il^ youn^ Pandit of Nadia, but th^ Father of all. They 
aU'.o felt that, if a wife -were more dearly related to her husband 
than to any other man, God was nearer still to her. 

Gaifranga, however, conferred an irrepayable boon to madT" 
i)y teaching them the sweetest of religi. 9 ns, sweeter th:vi.''all^ 
•^'le reltjjions taught by other, Prophets. He taught it, besides, 
JnoMiAerely by precept but also by example. He taught meiV 
tljat the highest duty of map' was to love God Of course, 
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this t|Uth was taught by other Prophat^ to > ; |)ut then ii is 
always very easy to offer advice ; though it is sometimes 
difficult to follow the advice given. Th^rojj is difficulty in* 
telling^'men that the best thing that they caPi do is to be mad 
after God, but it is rather difficult to be a God-mad man. He 
himself -became a God-mad main and remained so for twenty- 
four years. If the Creator has the least goo^ feeling in 
Him, He is bound to be the slave of a man who loves 
Him as Gauranga should fce did. Any one can see by study- 
ing his life that all we say is literally true. 



3f^STEilI0US MANIFESTATIONS- - 
IN A JIAUNTED HOUSE. 

: 


29, Kanls-urgachcc Roa<l, 
r. O. Harrison Road, ('alcutta. 

The .i6th Jj^ttuary 1909. 

To The Edhor^ok the ' 

//. Magazine, 

<,ir, — In accordance with the ci^nversation that parsed between you and uh 
a few days ago, > beg to send herewith a scries of incidcnts^eccunled in 
I a complete narrate form, in connection \jith the manifestation of spirits 
•and ?heii» .i.it acts in my house. The incidents have been %\haustivdy 
/Itall with a'hd too much detoiled with facts—and this' I 'have dont 
'viih a view to show in bold relief ti‘{ various stages of their dcTelopnitnts. 
' No 'pains have been spared to mak^thc narrative a stiictly accurate ont, 
,and I fervently hope thjiljjiou w^^indlypublishitinyoiirwidelycirci'- 
M ited rnagazinc as alrea^ ]*'i^mi!:^/ in your issue of May last (vide !be 
*Noie rfj^pended to Vol. Ill, No. .1, 1908 of >our M.agazine). 

f ‘beg to remain, etc. 
Amkit\*Lala Disa. 


I. — Previous History of the Havnted Place. 
Bkpork narrating connected and cbnsecutive serie^ ot 
^ncj3ents7n course of which I und my family had the chance 
^'^»f*ertltJbntering spirits and witnessing their weird actions, I 
'vishjto give a brief history of the place, believed to be haunt- 
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ed by spirits, and its surroundings. Tjie house in question u 
situated at No. 29, Kankurgachee* Koad,^iu tire suburbs -ot 
CaVcutta, It is, to speak the truth, out present dwelling-hou‘^L‘• 
Before we had settled here, it was a lonely deserted garden wiiii 
^ bjulding in it. 'I'his garde;ii-house was used' by its pre\ioiis 
owner only when a garden party bad to be [^iven, and on siu ii 
occasions many friends and relatives ol tlie owner used i. 
congregate theie for merrymaking. It is said, tliat the garde:’ 
was at one time the resort of drunkards and b(idmaShe\ am! 
"Vbat many heinous crimes had been perpetrated within ii^ 
boundaries. It had often been frequented by these felons fm 
immorcd purposes. They .used to indulge in revehy and 
when under the influence of liquor*, would quarrel amrav 
themselves, and thus heinous crimes were committed. It 
js even s?'d that women w'eie murde-ed t^rere. Besides, 
owing to its extreme luieliness, the place ujorded .oiijjVi’ 
tunities fdr cpmniilting suicide. So it had witnessed many 
cases of homicide and suicide. And a rumour was abroad 111 
the locality that those who’ jad met with unnatural 01 
untimely death in this garden, bc^ame.,9V'l spiiits or ghosK 
with the gai-den-house as their* /’...vointe haunt. ^ 'J’b 
rumour w'as believed ^o be so true by the people of the 
neighbourhood, that no one 'would dare walk along Uk* 
side of tl^e garden after nightfall, when it would assume 
an air of weirdness as if the hobgoblins had really taken 
pdSsjssion of it. , 

For some years the garden remained unoccupied 
It was at last proposed to lease it out. Somehow ot^thci. 
.t Brahmin was allured to live in it as a tenant at J 
very low rate of rent. At first he pei haps hesitated tcydi^ 
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so on hearing the |rumour about the house being haunted 
Jiut as was pooi* and the rent (juite low, he took 
couraj;e and occuj)ied the garden-house. But, in aliout six 
months’ time, he lost a daughter suddenly, and vacated the 
garden. * , 

After tins ^no one would ventuie to live in this garden 
as a tenant; and it practically remained vacant fi^r many 


> ear's. 

At last about fifteen or sixteen years ago we happen 
cd to occupy and to dwell in it with our family iii*»piTe 
uf repeated warnings from the neighbours, whose accounts 
of gluj'its and spiiits *in the, garden we» ticated with con- 
tempt in the firm conviction that ghosts only existed m 
1 mag] nation. 

> JI. — F.vr.MNCi 01* SroNKs. • ^ 

^ ,For n^ily two years we l^cd in the garden without any 
ne\f uisturbances. But one day, all on sddden, stones 
began to fall into our courtyard at noon, apd this cont^ 
luied for some months, th>^gh not incessantly but at inter- 
\als. \V[i first ^^jclud^^t to be the work of some wicked 
men , and, in(ieet^.^w(j 4 iad ample grounds for holdiflg tbjh 
\’^iew. We thought that perhaps ^some wicked neighbour^ 
wanted ^to compel jus to Vacate the gai den-house so that theyi 
lliemsclves might use it. The garden had many fruit-trees, 


■IS ahio a tank aboundihg with fish, but before out occupaftbn 
left uncared foi; by its owner. So we Supposed, these# »yfcked 
•tieopte wanted to teep us indoors to steal fruit and fish. 

, ^^On the first day of the occurrence, stones began to VaU 
at noon ani when an enquiry was started no one was found 
^ithiix stfjking distance of our garden ; and the falling stopped 
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soon after. On the second day stoite§"fejll a^in as before” 
and at the same hour too, but this time we made a very 
careful and thorough investigation into the matter, when 
we found that the stones were being burled 'from the south, 
near our privy, where there was a chalda tree. On the third 
day.-'h'dw^er, we ascertained th&t they were being flung 
Irom the side where there was a jack tree and sometimes 
from behind our kitchen, , both situated on the north side, 
and at certain times from the west too, which w.as the back 
sid^* /jf our house. But strange as it might appear no one ol 
our family was hit or hurt by these stones. The rubbles flung 
were of the same size as are usually found on the rqads, some 
perhaps larger and some smaller. '' We collected and kept these 
specimens. Generally stones would fall at noon when the 
male members were away from the house. 

Oil the night of the third day, affer wej^ had all 
come back frqm our respeefive places of busih^-s and - 
were listening to 'what had happened in our absence, a 
st<^ne fell in bur presence on thatched roof of the 
kitchen and rolling over dropped' on the courtyard. Ins- 
tantly \ift armed ourselves with lathi, anf'^with the help ot 
^ {antern began to search every creek' ;ind Corner — every 
p^-^ssible place from which* we suspected that stones, might 
be tiirown. In the meantime, from the’ outside too, the 
sol^^-i of sin^ila\ hard substances fallin reached our ears. 
While \^e were thus en('aged in searching, a neighbour, 
named Kartick, noticing the glare of the Vgh’t and curious 
to know what had happened, came out of his abode. ^Ve 
then informed him of everything and showed him the ston^ 
vie had collected. He expressed evident surprise at what he 
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saw and 'heard. Up tViaif tirAe we had not brought this fact 
to the notice of any one in our neighbourhood, under thii 
inTpression that we would not be materially benefited by 
disclosing our difficulties, far, as I have said, we believed tliai 
all these were being done by the people of the locality, who 
had more or less suffered b/ our coming and occupying 
this sequestered, forsaken garden-house. However, Kartirk 
at least was friendly and sympathetic. He was the only person 
who took any interest in our case and tried his utmost to 

p 

help us materially in the detection of the real culprits thi]|r 
night. But nothing came of our efforts and we retired to our 
house and Kart,ick to his own cottage. 

The falling of stones, howe’frer, was not stopped. Jt 
continued for several days. Meanwhile, we were not idle, and 
after coming from office would make every endeavour to 
find out the ♦ mischief-makers. But finding that all out* 
sti-enuous atf'''ihpts in this direction^affled and frustrated, we 
began to px)nder over the„ matter. My father, brothers and 
myself took to thinking as to how we might extficate our- 
selves from this dire difficulty. /At first we were quite at a 
loss as what to do. S^^us^ without any sure proof we coy Id 
pot charge anybody m the matter. At length, after due 
deliberation., it was settled that the next, morning we would 
lodge a complaint witA the Police and secure its help. ' 
Consequently, with the dawn^ of day, my younger bfother was 
sent to the* Beliaghata Thana under the jurisdiction of whic/ 
our house }vas situai'ed. The Police sent a*Chowkidar to make 
4^ heces'sary investigations. It was also ordered that two 
wouljd be sent daily to guard our house. But 
^ven in their presence did stones fall twice or thrice at noon 
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from the back of our privy, to the' uttei* c^ismay of the cons- 
tables. However, that night stones did riot fall at all. Next 
morning a report was sent to the thana to Chat effect. The 
Daroga, accompanied by two other Chowkidars, came to our 
house to make further enquiries^ lie summoned a few people 
f>f the neighbourhood and warned them to behave better 
believing that some of them were connected wSth'the affair. 

From that time forward, the falling of stones ceased, and 
we concluded that it was due to Police interference. Still 

j ji 

to further intimidate the neighbouring people, my eldest 
brother invited a certain colleague of his who possessed 
.1 revolver, to come and fire a few blank cartridges in the air 
with a view to make the neighbours believe that we had 
got a pass from the Police to keep a revolver and to freely 
fire it in emt.^gencies. 

Thus we became free fre.m this soit of evil 
III.—F ALL OK 1IUM\N PXCRKTA. 

A year passed quietly without any further trouble, but 
s)mptoms indicative of fresh ^nischief began at last to 
manifest themselves. One morniVg, TJrer daybreak, when 
the outer doors of our house were as usual opened, ^oui ,, 
e) es accidentally fell on something wrapped up w a piece 
of paper lying' on our verandah, just in front of the middle 
'’v’oor of ' one of the rooms used a-s dormitory. On examina 
tidPi pt was found tO be human excreta. We were naturally 
astonished at this and made a row as to its author, but as 
this sort of filthy work could not be done by any membA;?*’* 
of the family, we concluded that it was the act -.of tho^yiie^^ 
wretches who used to thro>^ brick-bats formerly, and that 
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unsuccessrul in their previous attempts they had taken to tliis 
new device to torment .us. 

Again on the saqie day, at noon and in the evening, » some 
quantity of excreta wrapped up, as before, in a piece of paper, 
dropped into our court>ard. By this time we becapie more 
vigilant and , hastened out of the house to catch the mis- 
creant, but sorry to say no one \\ as found. The last time 
w'c thought it came from the southern direction. 

Next day it was leiieated w'ith a little variation — excreta 
being wrapped up in a piece of rag instead of paper, as on 
the previou*^ day, and lookint^ as fiesh as if it had been thrown 
just after discharge. » 

In this way the falling of human evacuations continued for 
days together, and at last stopped of itself. ^Ve did not report 
this fact to 'the Police nor did we inform any outsider. •But 
or other the matter leaked out, and oiy: neighbours 
came ’to know about it. At midday one day, a few women 
called at our*^, and when .they were engaged**!!! their usua* 
prattle, all of a sudden ^heir attention w'as attracted to 
something just ^lom above. Ihey immediately went 

'ihere, and ihed* gieat disgust found a cpiantity of huma } 
excreta *wTapped up in, a piece 6^ rag. Ihey were then 
told what had gone before, and they *too came to •thtr 

same conclusion w'ith ,us that it w’as the doing of soiT'ii 

• / 

mischievous folks. » ^ f 

* IVe observeli hne peculiarity in connection with -this fall 
' ol^excrcments. Curiously enough the excreta never happened 
"’To fall on*' anybody nor on any articles. However, tlTis 
idisagreeable manifestation stopped of itse'^^ after a time 
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IV. — Loss OF Articles. 

Matters went on as smoothly as before. But, shortly 
iherti was a new development qf a more serious nature,' 
inspite of great watchfulness and constant vigilance on our 
part and that was the missing of articles, viz., eatables, 
clothing, money and even jewellery, in a strapge way. 

This sort of mischief (mysterious disappearance r)f articles) 
commenced with confectionery, sweetmeats, ripe fruits and 
^ther articles of food. Gradually the depredations extended 
to more valuable articles, such as clothing, rich garments, 
and at last to jewellery. It may be observed in this con- 
nection that not only wouM articles kept open disappear, 
hut those under constant watch and care, and even under 
lock and key ! 

r When cdhfectionerics, viz., sweetmeats, began to disappear, 

we naturally suspected tire youngsters of the li;;iuse. 25u,t»irV 

several instances we found that they were not at fiiultT How 

over, arrangements were made to keep sweetmeats, which 

had been prepared for our da^ly consumption, as also other 

articles of food, in a niche (sh.df) ui^'ir lock and key, and 

the charge of this shelf was given'" Co Ia responsible feniale ^ 

member of the house. But notwithstanding all measures 
... •* ° 
of caution. It ,was very strange to sf.y that the depredatioiib 

continued. Not only sweets continued to go out of sight, 

also ripe fruits,^ whose seeds and shells even v.ould not 
be foUnd out. ■ 

Then came the turn of clothes and jewelleries which als^,, 
began to vanish from sight in the same strange 
and all our efforts to stop them proved futile in this case 
also. 
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One day a piece of warm clothing (wrapper) which was being 
dried id the„ sun vanished in the twinkling of an eye. We at 
once instituted an enquify as to who might have taken it away. 
We were certain that it had not been stolen by any one, 
because during that time no outsider or beggar had visited our 
house. Had., a stranger come, our dog, usually fastened at the* 
gate, would have barked at hini and thereby called our 
attention. Jnspite of all our efforts to find out the article 
and to ascertain tho cause of its miiaculous disappearanfje, 
we lost it for ever. 

In this way we were also* deprived of many gold ornaments 
and other valuables withou") being able lo trace out any clue 
to their mysterious disappearance. 

V. — Unvkiling ok Till-: Mvstkry. 

During’ the f(Air years that this constant tr&uble and ^ijury 
Usted, ou: family underwent ctAisiderable changes. We lost 
sevcq of our relatives, all closely connected with one another, 
within this brief span. To add to these calamities, my rever'iri 
father at last breathed Ij^’s last, leaving us in a miserable 
and woful conditwxn to t^^ourn his loss. Besides, two of mvy 
brothers left the ii^uue and went to distant places on business 
— one ^to Shillong and the other^ to Bombay. Thus tlu^ 
numerical strength «Df our family was greatly reduced. , / 

Owing to these unforeseen circumstances \yhich forebodo|l 
that •'some evil was at *hand, our niind was unhinged 
began to los« our former strength* of mind. But Js ill luck. 
wotAd have it more wonderful and more horrible incid-Ints 
J’^#gan to occur. V ■ 

Three or four days after of my father^s death, while 
• we were in mournins:. one night a discordajit yet jingling sound ; 
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. was Aeard by my mother in herfslulnb=rs. llmmediaWly she 
awoke and called for us. Hastening to her room we noticed 
that s^me utensils were lying scattered here and tlierc, while* 
a gunny bag which contained fried tke was misplaced. 

Prcviousjy the bag had been kept upon a round teapoy in a 
<rgrner of the room, but to dur utter amazement we found 
that it had been lemovcd to the middler of the floor. 
Another strange pheno'.nenon came to our notice. The 
iron bolt fastened tightly to the windows from inside was 
^T5TP.,d lying on the floor. As the doors of the room had 
been kept closed and as the bolt could not be unfastened 
from the outside,. weAvcrc certain tljat nobody , had entered 
the room, and naturally we weie surprised at the displacement 
of the bag and the bolt. On seeing tlie utensils scalteied 
about on tl-^e floor, we thought that these mii'ht have been 
done by cats or rats, but ^\ho could liave lemoved thos^ 
heavy articles. ' ^ ^ ^ ' 

^ 'Within the** period of our moutning, one night, ^»’hen 
^^e had just gone to sleep, tjic sound of something having 
fallen on the floor, reached our el^t^s and we began to wliispci 
\ amoflgst ourselves if everybody hat^ lujernl* it. AVe at oik t 
commenced a search, and to our grllaCs wofider ayc noticed 
that a big iron screw-driver was lying on the IJoor whirli 
had for a long^ time been kept in a' recess in our luoiu 
’ The cause of our wonder Avas that it A\'as impossible foi 
aiJy such animal likt a cat or a rat which might gain access 
(o that room, to throw out such a l^Jg.'iron thing from 
.that recess. It could not have been moved except b}'* soiflw , 
human agency, but no trace of any such agency could 
covered in the room. A earn, almost simultaneously with this 
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»jvcnt occurred another incident of a more wondeifnl naliiie. 
When wc \wcrQ rj^out to return to our respective beds 
Ihe fust phcnomenoin my *youngest biother observed two 
< andlestirks kej)t on the top of a shelf, fallini,^ with sncii 
\ehcnient force on the floor as* if someliody fiom behind had 
iiist till own them (V)'mt. We ik)\v thought that certainly some 
liunian beiiu^ iiui5t have entered the. mom, and llieiefore 
.1 eaieful seareh, was made but no outsider was found 
hater (m, another stiani^e incident <'ame to our notic'^ 
\Iy biolhei fi'lt something; hard [ilaccd undiT his bed On 
emovniL^ the ^ilinkct, he^ founH a short da^u^ei of the form 
il a “kukn’’ Immediately our hth ntion was ('ailed to it 
,\e diseoven'd that it was the same dai;L;er whu h liad Ion'.; 
lefoie lieui kept on the same slulf wheie the two eandk- 

V • 

■iK'ks had Iks VI put.' We wondcK'd as to how' it (Mine 
.in(|^a^iy brodicr^ bed. 

Duiirv.^ the lemainim; jienod of our mouihmij nothin^ 
Aondeiful hapiicncd, but fitful disappearance of artiMes ('on- 
iintied iis beloie. ^Ve did n't lak(3 any paiticular notice 
ef these events, bcoflii^^ bjnhat time we had becoiiK* famiNir 
to thi’in. 

Afler th(^ oceuiience of die above %icuk'nts, a month or 
‘iW(j passed without an)* distuibance. Hut (rofch incidents 
i)(.^an to occur, which, coiupared to those already describee., 
‘Ppeaied c?\en more wondeilul . nd extiitoidmary. In tact 
these W'eiid events', ought a mvolulion in our thoiigTils 
■>nd*idea^. They iqiset our deeprooted and long-standing 
the, existence of spirits. Hitherto whenever 
^aiything strange had happened -vve tried our best to asciibe 
caise to- it ’ or at least to find a rational explanation.^ Hut 
'B 
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now the incidents* came to happen in such a mysterious 
manner that we became actually forced to^ confess ourselves 
beaten. We had at last to ^ attribute these miraculous 
phenomena to the agency of the denizens of the spirit 
. world, because it seemed to us to be quite impossible for 
any physical causes to produce such raar,vel!ously weird 
effects. The vauous incidents that have already been narrated, 
namely, the pelting of stones, the throwing of human excreta, 
. the mysterious disappearance of our household artiCics, ' etc, 
which were attributed to human agency or trickery, were now 
taken to be tlie manifestations of the spirits that haunted 
the place. 

Let me now recount the incidents alluded to above. 

On Friday, the loth of Asarh, 1311 15 . S , about 1-30 a. ni 
'my eldest brother was suddenly uwakeijed b> a nooi. 
caused probably by the Aiovcments of some one inside hb 
room, and he called to us aloud to^ bring a light. \Vhei/tIv‘ 
lamp was being lighted, a sharp jingling sound was heard lo 
if .some metallic substance h(id fallen from a ceitain heighl 
With the help of the light we searthc^l the room throiign 
and through without finding anykod)'. «Wlnle thus engaged 
another metallic sound was heard, and simultaneously* \\il!i 
“ the sound lye found that a round .metallic substance, of tli'- 
form of a\i eight-anna bit, was rolling on the floor. Iiiunc' 
\iiately our attention was drawn to it, we picked it up | 
On' examination in the light we discovered that it 
piece of sovereign worth 15 lupees. We than began^to siiarcl 
again, and another piece was found under the l^d^sh^ 
We were thunderstruck at this strange phenomenon. WheiK^ 
did these tw^ pieces of guinea come? How could v the) | 
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fall from above ? When we were thus discussing this 
subject, my .mother recvsllected that she had a few guineas 
ijfi her cash-boK along with other silver bits, namely, Wvo- 
anna, four-anna and eight-anna pieces, and she suspected 
that these pitfees might be t^wo of them. Apprehending 
tins, she opened her box and to her great surprise found 
the whole purse missing. It was impossible to attribute this 
mysterious phcpiomenon to any but occult causes. We were, 
howcA’er^#not sorry for this heavy loss, as we had got back 
iv\o of the guineas, and believed that the others would 
he restored in due course wh«n the spirit w'as in a more 
amiable mood.** * , * 

Next day, that is, on Saturday, the nth of Asarh, my eldest 
l)rother, on his return from office, was putting off his clothes, 
when his eyes siVIdenly; fell on his bed where he •noticed a, 
ftfjshly prepared ‘danadar’ — a kind o^ sweetmeat. On enquiry 
he Itamt that no such eatable had been brought tp our house 
on that day. We were* not kept long in suspeivsc for we 
('oncluded that this must have bden done by the spirit who 
was haunting our house and playing all these meiiy pranks 
dor hfs own amiiseiijeh?. 'J'hen came the thought as to what 
might* be done with ffie ‘damadar.^ \\e were duided in 
Opinion ; soAe thought if would be injurious to cat it , others 
w'cre of opinion that when the spirit had out of his ^own will 
..nven us |he sweetmeat tc/ eat, there would be n6 harm^ 
m partaking of it. ^ After all we ate it and found it good and 
wliolesoii'^e*. ’ * 

• Agam, on the following day, that is, on Sunday, the 
i2ttrAsarh, a bi^ mango, was found on a bracket 

in oi^r room, . although nobody had brought ^ny such fruit 
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that day, or any day before. In the evening another won 
derful incident occurred. Just before cveni.ng, whea i 
was scarcely dark, when almost all the inmates ot the hoiiv 
were outside their rooms, and my brother was prepaiii. 
to go to the Sadharan Brahi\io Somaj Prayer Hall, he heard 
certain sound as if some metallic substance had diopj'e 
from ab()\e on to the floor of his room. Just then 1 
wife cnteu'd the loom with a light, as the custom i 
the evening in a 1 Imdu famil), and brothei saw that a On,' 
anna bit was 1 ) mg on the floor. No sooner had he [ik ku 
it up than a sluiwer of roui-anna, two-anna and ciL’lit-am 
bits began to lall fiom the ceiling’ of the room, as if ‘•mi 
invisible being were dioiiping them on the floor fiom ahu, 
From dusk up to 7 o’clock in the evening this shov, 
'.of silver* coins was kept up. On reviewing this singul 
incident we conjectuied that the coins vyhuh weie 
from the au as it were, might be those which tia* ^pi’ ' 
had condescended to take before from the cash bo\ 
my mother as had been abnady desoiibed. WethouglH.' 
wjis now leturning them out of his own aceoid, shew.:, 
thereby that he was ahvays with us», . , 

On the next cjiny, that is, on Meinday, the 13th «>| 'As.u 
there was an/pther wonderful incident which would seem '■ 
eiediblc.o As usual, on his leturn from office bi other woi 
.-^into his room to put off his oflTice clothes. lie sawt a stiaii- 
sei^ne which struck' him with infinite surprise. He noticed tl;. 
in the middle of the room, on the floor, weie placcrl all A* 
lequisites of a Hindu in offering his evening prayen^to^^' 
namely, sandal-wood, sandal-stone and copper vessels (ko'li'- 
kushi) contaiying Ganges water, as well as a bnas? vvato'yp'’^ 
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I L looked as though some one had just finiOicd his evening 
-M\,irc, the c'iidence of which was so very strong that the fact 
M)uld not be denied, as the whole room at that time was 
literally surcharged with* the fragrance of just-prepared sandal 
M I'lle, tiaces of w’hich were stiU visible on the sindal-^tone 
i!vl as the water used in the service scarcely had dried 
up I hese things were kept in a sepamte room set apart 

loi divine servi^re. We at once instituted an (‘n(]uiry respect- 
ing the tfansfer of these pujah articles to thn. room, but 
failed to gather any infoimation concerning It ^V^lile wd 
A. ,e iiondeiing over this matter, suddenly fioni above a rupee 
IJlinfiontof rtiy brother.* FroiiMhis, we siivmised that the 
•.,.11 It who certainly had WTought this W'ondt'r ol pei forming 
1!. evening pniyer was still present there. ( ompiehending 
now the noble ?^urpos(; and intention of the spniL i)§ manifest- 
4 in his eveniifg^ service my mothpr and bi other told all of* 
') ?t)'»i^egaid the invisible being as the guardian-spitil of the 
imily We then addressed the spirit and while (l^oing so> 
mother twoanna piece fell before my brothei and a lour-anna 
foie me. 

'{•To betcontinued.) 
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We began this Magazine with an account how the spiritualism 
bf America, was first brought to India ; how we, on accoiiiii 
of a severe bereavement, fiame to Calcutta from our 
home to ransatk the Public Library for any book on tbu; 
subject, as we had heard that the Americans were talking will, 
the dead and had published many books recounting then i\ 
^periences j how the then Librarian, Babu Peat'y Chand Mitii.i, 
supplied us witli severaUbooks on the subject, one by Jiuk' 
Edmunds, another by one Mr. Jones, the third by 
and we believe a book by Prof. Denton ; how we weni hon.' 
to Amrita Bazar (Jessore) and*.held our first circle ; liow w 
succeeded in satisfying ourselves of the truth of spirilualism 
how a description of our circle an^^ils les^lts were sent to i' ■ 
htdian Daily News^ by the late Ba'ju Ananda Moliai? l>ot\ 
then a student ; how this cominuni^ation createtl a stir in ib 
country, ^ so that a large number of peoj)le were led 

follow* in our wake and to form circles in towns and villat;!- 
'*• • . 
in tBengal and other provinces. 

We had also the privilege of having had ' somclhn 
to do with the introduction of Theosophy in India. '' 
were then living in Deoghar, where te heard tnat 
Russian ladj^j and an American Colonel, accompant"jd ' 
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Europeafi followei*s, had#c<fme»from the West to Bombay, ^nd 
that they possessed occult powers. Wc found all this in the 
columns of a Bombay newspaper. We thought that the 
principal figure among thejn was Colonel Olcott, for he* was 
the President-Founder of the Thcosophical Society, at first 
founded in America. So wc ‘addressed him a letter *asking 
who and what be.was. 

The reply . came promptly. We jverc told that they had 
come to teacli.and learn Vidya, Wc again wrote to the 
Colonel to explain what he meant by “Vidya.” In reply, he 
wrote, “Fie, you a Hindu and don’t know what Vidya is? 
There is onl\; one Vidya in flie world worthy of study, and 
that IS Yo^a Vidya.” • 

So our curiosity was aroused, Eiiiopeans dealing with 
! We ly^ain wrote to the effect that “as Yoga develops 
occult powers, can y*ou shew any phenomena ?”* The rcpV 
and we ‘were told that if •we went to Bombay we 
might scjl' some phenopicna, but yet they coukl not promise. 
Ves, they did not promise, but yet they intimated uivniistakably 
that we had only to come to' them to see wonders. So when 
it w;iis settled that we w'ould be their guest, I hied at once 
to Bombay. Colbnel C/Icott had come to receive me at the 
station, an^ while we were going to ou?, place of destination, 
he gave me to understand that the principal was Madame, 
and that I should treat her deferentially. So I 'yt^ot home, 
and was* received graciously by the M^idame, the celebrate /1 
Madame Blavatsky, ^Founder of Theosophy. • ^ 

* I b'aw that the party was composed of Madame IBavatsky, 
b '^oiftl Olcott, one Mr. Wimbridge and one Mrs. Bates, 
—these four only. The last . two came from England and 
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haclj very little or notliins* to <lo i/itji the ' inovein 't t. Mi 
W'lnibnd.ne was an aiti-.l h^' .iftei wauls left the 'riieosophical 
Sonet) and opened a lai^inesi in the city (/ IJomliay. MTs 
Dates sul)se([iientl) (Mine to ( \i,^cutta . jiid saw us here, hul 
wc do not know hei wheieahonS. now, 

('o'l. Olrolt ‘‘ueined to iiS to be .i ni.in of l.n;^(' lieait, 
va^'t accjuirunent^, of elnlduli simiiliLily, and, a slave ol sla\L 
oi the iMadanic. Madynn* seemed iinfathomabli' , now the 
deepest of the deep, now as sill) as a luiwai/I ^iil of twelve. 
^\hlll tlic exception of one I’ai '.(‘e, a \ei) 

n-'t tlien been abk‘ to L'ain a lieauuL^ fiom an) , 'I’liey had 
'■een severely left alone bj* tin* ( iti/ens (>[ Jhanl^a), as 
ais<; b) the people of th.e piovnue. 'This the, (’oloml 
SOI low lull)- told me. And then he opi'inal the sen els of tliLii 
mission to me, (aijoniniL; a!)s( lute se( lec) on nu' 

« lie ‘aid’ theie vveie adepts, maml)^ llinJ,MS, who had 
acipined almost nnlnnilL(\ poweis by the fullme o( ^ 
tl.at Madame v/as heisdf almost an a(,lept , the v'olonel had 
himseU setn one of them in Ameiie.i, who (Mine to him 
suddenly at nij^hl, and he shewed me the tin ban that liu' 
lattij had left him I was told tlu^t th ; adc'pL vanished 
suddenly from his sight. 'I'lley had been bn^ught to India b) 
ti)»ne adepts- — to seive a [impose (4^ the; ii own 

wnnhvvas to benefit humanit) genci^ally, and the Hindus 
[lai ticularly,« by establishing the Thcoso[)hical Soc iety, which 
w'Vuld imparl the higl\»'st knowdedge open to man. * 

(hVod Hindus in the early days of ouj; life, we haci lalteil) 
toisaken Hinduism and adopted' Theism. AVc felt howevt'i 
That this religion was not based upon anything substantial,' rm) 
we had practically ceased to believe in anything, when s-pj^i- 
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lualisnl fiom Aitiei ic.i ■»)[Ane J our uyus, aiul lud us to (mAI and 
i(jlit;ion again. Yet wo had soon vciy littlo of s[)iiilualism 
■\Vc liad certainly soon some i)henomona, and llicy siipjioried 
the philosopliy of sjiiintua’ism and we weie led to holiovo in it. 
Hut } I L wo^w'orc not al)solutcly sme. A\'o tiled to get hoUl 
nf an) such phenomenon as would ('onveit oui behel’ in s[)UK. 
tualis.n int(? aJ[)soluto ceitaint). Hut we had hithrito failed 
«() w’lLuess any such. IHm'o tlu'ii wai*wliat wo had hecui tiying 
t(i (ind tliosii \eais, orierod to us I)) (‘oltjnel Olcott, and oui 
joy know no l)ound. 

On eiKpiiiy as to what the [lowers ws le tliat these ade[)ts 
had ai([uiie',l, wo were t^dd that the) eouhl sti‘[) out of thcai 
l)odi( -i , fly awMy with then '/bi'/ve/- whoievei the) 

wMshtal oi ^end .in)thing an)W'heie they ('hose, the) ('ould 
make lheins(,‘lvos in\ isible , they lived in invisible (Uie-> ol 
I lieu ow.i ; (ktc. In*doed, wo wore told liiat they could ueil(*^im 
jill.Hie wondt'iS of which wo had lead in out an('i«int litcialure 

M)self — To see i,s to behove. May it* bo our good 

l<'iluiic to SCO iin ado[)t ? ^ * 

% 

('ol. — You may or ma) not. That depends entiiely 
up(jn them or /ou. * If you wash to gain theii good wiH, you 
must hol[) thom^n their work . 

Mvso^C — 'riiat I nuist^ whether 'they bless me or not. I 
am lead)’ to do anythfng in such a good cause. Hut I Am 
heie, in J^ombay, for several days. Yet Madai^io has not 
shcw’ii me any [ihenoinenon. 

('ol. — I am**giad you have asked me this ([uestioia. 
*?IadaVne will shew you ilothing until you have joined the 
'ITicBsophical Society. 

. Myself — If that he so, initiate mo at once. 
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, Accordingly I was initiated by the' Golonel in Madanie’s 
presence. He gave me a lecture ; taught me the sign and 
the pass-word, I paid a fee of rupees ten and became a 
member of the Theosophical Societ^^, which, as I said before, 
had been founded in AmenVa before they came to India, 
the Coloriel being President- h'oilnder, and Madame, General 
Secretary. I was, I believe, the first member of the Society. 

I then brought some leading citizens of Bombay, my friends, 
to see Madame and the Colonel, prominent among them 
%/ere, Messrs. Malabari and Murarjee Gokuldas. I also wrote 
to wealthy men in Bengal who were good Hindus, to helj) 
the Society with money. And fnoney^ came frorp Maharani 
Swarnamoyee of Cossimba/ar, and Raja Boroda Kant uf Jessure 
and others whose names I do not now remember. Lut though 
I was jealously working for the Society yet I sgiw nothing, 
and’ I was very very impatient to see something. 'The Colonel 
perceived ir\v impatience ind charged Mad^kme with jii-, 
gratitude in my jlVesence. He told her, that I was the first 
•Hindu to join their Society, >vho, had induced others to do 
so, nay, who had iirocured funds for the cause and still 
H had •not been shewn any phenomenon. • • 

Madame said nothing. She appeared a!> if she had not 
heard what the Colonel was telling ]ier. I had, howaver, seen 
' only one phenom-enon, but not a very extraordinary one which 
I must relate *here. land the Colonel were having a talk 
'in \he verandah of atBungalow, which was at some tfistance 
from th*e other two where the Madame, the ,Ctfionel and their 
guests lived. There he was reclining on a mat with his* 
head on my lap. Though there was a wall between us ^d\:^ 
the street, it was not high ; and so people, who were passing 
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along the road* couiO'see us. Suddenly a chit was hanfled 
the Col^incl by Ualjula, the famous favorite and confidential 
servant of Madame, or more properly her familiar. "J’he chit 
contained an admdnition'to this effect : “What means this 
exhibitioi> of yourself before the public ? Tut on your coat 
and be decent.” The Colonel, on perusal of the cliit, looked 
like a guilty •boy caught stealing apples ; he hastily rose, and * 
put on his ^oat ! • 

JIow cduld she sec us? Did she come out of her 
room and advance . a considerable way to have a, pec7> 
at us? The Colonel smiled. He said “That is her way. 
She will take you by ‘^urpri/e and iS always doing so with 
every oi\e she is intimate with. “Better go and iniiuire,” 
said he, Asking me to go at once. I ran, and before Babula 
had reaebyd her^ I found her writing, whh acigaiettein 
her mouth? I asked her what she meant by the message, 
Slie replied, “\Vkis there any ambiguity about ’J; ? People of 
this (Juarter must rci^iect us, and who wifi pay any regard 
to the Colonel if he dotis not shew himself a*dcccnt man^” 
“But how could you know from your room heie that the 
•Colonel had tUbiiwii off his coat and was reclining on a mat 
J asked. “As to that,” said she, “one of your countrymen 
came t^mie and told me that.”**“Who was he “Well, 
he did not wait to be questioned,” said she,* intimating [)^aln?^ 
that Jt was her Master, the adept, who was t'oi^tiolhng the.T 
destiny, who had come and vanished*! * ^ 

I* was very •much puzded. Of couise, Babula or somc' 
body must have told her, or she had actually come stealthily 
'to have a •peep at us. On the other hand, we .saw that it 
f was imppssible for Babula or any other to ^see us, and go back ' 
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>\ilh()ut*' bciiig caiiglit. As for her, cohiilV; to the spot herself 
that was alvsohitely impossible, for manv leasons. So here 
w.i^the fir^t intimation of the Mahatmas ! ()i^ the followinc;; 

inornine. as we four,- -myself, the (ioloiul‘ Wimbiidpje and 
Hate'i — le taking our breakfast in an()thei bouse, where the 
lainily bi eaklasted and dined, I suddenly heard musical bells, 
Madame ws'i^. in anothei house, she look hci misils alone, 
'riic sounds were veiy sw'cet. But who wms [iroduc^in;; it? It 
w’as at ednjut 7 or 8 in the morning, indeed, it wsas^then bi,oa(l 
No one w’as visible who could make the sound, 
certainly not Madame who w'as in another room wiilmg. 
“M’hat IS this?” I asked in sin prize. 7'hi‘ ('olomd said smil 
mg. "'riiese aie her musical bells.” “Who imgs’^them^’ 
“Madame ” “But Madame is not here ” “d'hat Ss true, 
but she has this control cner matter ; she does it tlnough the 
occult’ poweis that she possesses.” 

Immediately a chit came to me fioin Madame to tlw 
effect, “Mr. (1 hose’, do you hear me?” I did, and T 

raVi to her in the other house where she was sitlini:. When 
she saw me theie was triumph m her eyes, and she laughed, 
^-'ell, I^knew that Dr. Richard Htidgscm had found similarity 
betiYeen her wiitings and lii the letter'- said to have 
been written by Root lioomi, the alleged MahatiTfi. But 
f'erc‘’there was 116 fraud. I felt absolutely buie that the 
niusical sounds^ had been produced either by a spirit or 
soVne occult power that sfte possessed. We heaid the bells 
in the air, around us and over our heads 
(To he contimicd.) 
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\Co)ilnuted Jiom oiir /asf.) 

CllM*. II. 

Miss DiMi'ij s Wtis a laggaicl at l)roa]vr.ist. IJclly wuj ju''. 

III seal cl i <jf hJr, wlici^ tlio door oi^cncd, tiiul she cami 
in. Ilujpielly losy ('hceks had lost thuir (olour, and she 
looked (iiiite |nle and liiod -as if she had not sh-jil, 

“What Viave >ou been doing?’ O’C'onn*)!! asl^ed, ,uith 
imieh severity. “Reading a trashy modem movel in lied, < h, 

* voung lady ^ Or, like that sensible wife of lyine* ink r viewing 
a ghost 

No one < oiild aceiise A^i^s Diinjiles of being pale now -she 
flushed painliill^', a vivid scailet. * 

Jietty loo\^‘d*at with, troubled eyes, and O’Oonnoll 
seeing the effi rt o& Ins jesting woi^ls, fiowned wiathfiilly. 1 
ihiew ni^eelf into th^; bicArh, talking fast and intentionallj^^ in ^ 
a loud voice tf) my host as to the day’s [irospcrts. { 

W’iveii O’C'onnoll, talking Adair with him, had departed iiftei 
bieakfast to copsiilt with his steward ---an uliupiitous itieasure, 
,vvh(iS(; duties r.inged between buying the babies’ boots and 
au^nging the various Shoots, Miss Dimples, with many more 
•blushes, bi|jkc the sad fact to her hostess that she was rccallecl 
j^omc. . 
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' I was sorry for the poor child, for she was in an agony, 
between inventing a specious lie and not- seeming in unseemly 
haste to (jiiit her friend’s roof. ' 

“I am so sorry to go, dear Madai^i O’C'onnoll,” she said, 
with tell-t;de flaming cheeks, “but I got a letter from mother 
■> tins morning, saying she is not very well, and that she wants 
im. to come home.” 

Betty did not believe' this story, nor did I ; but as a very 
strong motive was evidently behind the girl’s ihany excises, 

I res»5lved to try and extract the truth, r 

It was ai ranged that Miss Dimples should depart after 
lunch, and Betty,, jingling a huge bunch of ke >’.5 in a work- 
manlike fashion, started “housekeeping,” telling her ’friend to 
amuse me for half an hour. 

“Youv’e been telling terrible tarra — diddles, Mi^<i Dimples,” 
I said reiiroving’y, when w^ were alone, shaking' a reproach- 
ful finger at the fair sinner. “You never had any letter tk'is* 
morning, but^ a very obvious bill forwarded on to ybu. I 
particulaily noticed the blue envckipe lying in solitary gran- 
deur on your plate-” • 

“If' you did notice, you shouldn’t hir'e, and you arc 
liorribly rude to tell me^ to my face I tell , stories. Those a>?e 
Indian manners, I presume ; now dear Caytain Adair-^' — ” 

‘ Miss Dimples 'pouted in a provokingly charming manner 

1 I 

at nje. ' 

' “We, are not talking *pf Captain Adair — da — I should say, 
bless him 1” I interrupted austerely, “bUt ' are discussing 
the infamous conduct of a little lady, wh \ having told several 
very inartistic fibs within the last five minutes — by ^he clock — : 
now refuses to confess and receive absolution.’* 
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“Certainly I refuse, with such a father confessor !’’ 

“Y(ni»will not find u more sympathetic one in all Ireland, 
including its garrison towns 

An alarming glare from two heavily curtained eyes made 
me hasten*to add : — 

“See, I^am quite in the right attitude.’* 1 sank on m>* ^ 
knees with jny hands clasped. “Now, fair ladyc, in your 
mercy tell your devoted knight what wicked monster disturbed 
>cnircest, that I may rend it limb from limb !” 

“Now sit down — no, not here — over in that chair. iVell/ 
first you must swear by — your spurs, not to tell The 
O’Connoll.”* 

“I sweVr it.’* 

“Or ever in a horrid club smoking-room." 

“1 neverienter juch places , my mamma dot^p not like me 

10 .’: 

* * “Or ever to tell Madam O’Connoll." 

“May not Betty kriow?" 

“(’erLnnly not. It’s bad ’enough my having to be as rude 
as I am in flying off like this, without my adding insult to 
injury by lellint^Sv^me ^tiupid story about the house." 

* “.So be It ; I w^n’t tell Betty the|,i--just yet." 

“I werit up to be(J, yod know ; you gave me my candlestick. 
By the wjy, I believe you made my fingers black and blue."] 
She critically examined Irer plump little digits. \li»>s Dimples 
urns to entrancing hollows eveiv ip,* her hands. “No, sfay 
,whei;G^ you are — y^u need not look at them, thank you. Only 
•bei. jivjie careful next* time you hand a person a candlestick. 
Well, we ;plked a little, and brushed our hair, and drank 
sbme tea-r-” ' 
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“Do you women drink tea at that hour? What hoiiiblu 
lepravity !” 

“Ylki men drink whisky, which is worse. Now if ynu 
inteirii[)t me once again, I shall stop altogether, so there ' 
Well, T went to bed, as I said bfcfore : my room is Vailed the 
{'loi'k Room, and it is in the Piiest’s House. I locked my 
door (piite securely, but I could not sleep for age=-. not a wink, 
though 1 was dreadfully tired from that awful iMiup and mv 
poor feel”— here the “Number two” shooting-bools peeped 
out 'pathetically, to cmi)hasi/e her lem.uks— “simple e fi>d 
I heard all )ou men go to bcd,»;i nice low >ou made * 'I'hcn 
I heard the servants go past, makiiig those ('labopue effoits 
to walk softly, which result in twice the noise of onfnan foot- 
steps. 'Fhcn I tiled counting, but that v oke me ui) .ill the 
moi.-,'. At lasp I (omi)osed two new fioi ks, and the mental 
efloit did make me diows/, so I tru'd to lecolk'c* Dr 
Monaghan’s sermon -I was in Rallykinkope last Sunda\, and 
ihat put me off in a few’ seconds.” 

“Ihit, Miss D]m[)les, with >ouf anti-ieligious convu'tions, . 
do you go to chinch ?” 

“Of course 1 do. One must guc wlVat^vcr Trotestant 
tenants one has a good- example » Pesidu's, at home 1 play 
the organ, and It’s such fun composing the voluntaiies' You 
K'an’t think what a beauty ‘The Absent-minded Ikggai' 
i;iakes .She laughed merrily. “Now don’t intern [k any 
more, or 1 truly will stop. Just as I was dosing off great 
heavy footsteps, coming up the staiis woke me up again, Tieav> . 
steps like a big labourer with clodhoppii^g boots would mM:e 
1 listened, thinking I was safe, as my door w'ls locked, 
wondering who il^ could be. The footsteps came along the 
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corridor and stopped at my door for a second, and then caim* 
on right into my ^oom, as if no door was there at all ! I can 
swear the door never opened, but the footsteps came* right 
on through ! It sounds very mad I know, but it’s truly true. 
Captain Gordon. The footstef)s went about the r^^om foi 
several minutjesj^and I nearly of flight. I kept my eyes 
light closed, a/raid I might see something and expire, or wor^t 
'itill, my harr^ turn white in a single night • However, at last 
I could not bear thc*hoiiible idea of this thing walking about 
imhindcied, and I got strength to open first one eye a teoii), 
v\eeny bit, and then both, ft was (piite light in the loom, 
the luif my fire haci fallen in and was'burning brightl) 
Well, I lool^'d about, but could nothing, yet all the .t’l'.i/ 
the heavy footsteps went on across the room to the waidiolie 
and back to tlfe rirc[Jacc — the very boards rreakif^g under the 
weight of -notjiing that I could eee * .\t last, to my horror. 

Ilte Tootstens came over to the foot of my bed, and the ghost — 
)es, it must have been a ghost, I am positively ^eitain — sat 4 
down plump on the edge bT the bed, almost on to my toes 
It is a gieat, big, l^cavy^host, too, for it made all the sppn:;s 
■tattle. Fortunately, "the bfcd in that room is very hioad one 
of fliose f^oat, sprcAding, hospitable* Jicds, you know, and I 
was lying away from ithe ghost, with only my^feet over to 
sale ; so gradually drawing my toes up— Heaven kjiows how I 
had the courage —I crept sdftly out on th^ other side, and alor.g^ 
Ihe floor on my, hands and knees fhto'the corner behi.td my ^ 
bath, big felt mat the maid spreads for me to stand on 

■w.vs /jlded up there, aftd I wrapped myself up in it There 
I sat all nigi^t -shivering with cold and fright, whilst that 
horrible gre.>t big pig of a ghost lay on my 6ed and snored 
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and snorted most comfortably. You may laugh, Captain 
Gordon — I only hope it will go to you to-r.ight— ‘I did not 
feel in the least like laughing I c^n assqre you. When the 
morning came, and it grew light enough to see, I looked 
i)vcr to the bed, fully expecting to see some hideous monster 
l>ing there; yet there wasn’t a thing. My door was locked 
just as I had locked it ; but on the second pillow’— the one I 
had not used at all — was the imprersion of a, “beavy head, 
"and 9 II along the eider-down quilt there was the mark where 
the huge long ghost had lain. I would not sleep another 
hour in this house — no, not for a million pounds. It’s not 
at all kind of you to j*ecr at me, Captain Gordoi^‘, for I am 
(^uite in earnest ; and really and truly I was utterly .unnerved 
and never so frightened before in all my life.” 

1 did my best to comfort the poor little {i’lrl, wH,o evidently 
enough had, imagined an Exceedingly alarming exiieriepce, 
which whether bred in her own nerves, or caused by some 
opiteful sprife, had succeeded in making her pass a very 
miserable night. 

Sh'i was quite shaken, and had orly just escaped a bad 
rold, as the result of her night out of bed, ahd was not at all' 
tit for the fourteen Iri'-’n miles she mu^t drive J^efore she 
got to her own home ; but in vain' did I urge her to 
delay her going until the next day. She was stubbornness 
K^e^lf, and as the very suggestion of spending another night 
ir Kilman seemed to' give her pain, I retrained from further 
presiding, and led our conversation into lighter, less nighthx'rislv 
imannels. “ ' 

The morning’s sport was Sts varied and excfillent as the 
shooting of the day before. The pheasants werE nearlv all 
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wild birds, and were mighty strong on the wing. We walked ] 
oVer the most different land — bog, covert, marsh, and heather J 
succeeding each other in ploasant variety. 

Besides j)heasants we massacred a few snipe and many 
wood-cock ; also the usual pfethora of bunnies. Hares we 
saw, but O’Cbmaoll preserves them strictly for Mr. Jilakeney’s 
sporting pack ^of harriers which hunt in the neighbourhood. 
Hetty promised. me a day with them. 

After lunch came tender parting with Miss Dimples. 
She was kind enough to express a hope we might meet again, 
and murmured comforting assurances 'that ^she would keep 
me some da(>res at a ball, coming* off within the next ten days. 

I never yknew if Miss Dimples did keep these dances for 
me ! Anyhov; I fear that lucky beggar, Adair, go^ the benefit 
of them; for. events* crowded, and sent me back across the 
silyer -streak long before the ball came off. 

Adair deft Kilman after dinner that night. 

fie came into my room, whe,q I was changing my shooting 
tilings, and began to chat. 

“What a rumiify olc> place this is,” he volunteered. “Vou 
neTNr were here defore, *were you ? There are no end of 
stories goi^Ag round about, ghosts, yOu know. Not that I 
believe in such yarns, -do* you ?” • 

“You never found a moderately old place people. did not 
say was haunted ; and as Kilman , is • immoderately old, 
course thc^ are boiin i to call it so,” I answered sententioilsly. 

but sometimes you do hear most unexplainab£ 
row^ *lftre. Why, only last night, Td have sworn some one 
was ^singing ij,f a big cupboard there is in t)je room I was 
given.” 
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“Practical joking, I should say.” 

“I jlon’t know how it was done, all the sam<j, as I '’searchtd • 
the beastly place out several times; but , no sooner did I gti 
to bed again than the infernal music began once more.” 

• I 

“It’s to be hoped your visitor had a pleasing voic?/' f 
laughed, at Ips injured tone. 

“The song, if I could 'Call it a song, was wvirdless — all a 
jumble of vowels, sung on a succession of minor notes, alua\s 
ending in a particularly pieicing tonn that gave me a* juin 
behind my eyes, and made me want to sit up and howl liki 
a dog. 1 feel sure those ])ooi brutes last nigl\t heaid th * 
same thing when they yelped. Oh • of course / t’s all i > >: 

I daresay I dreamt it , but I thought I’d ask )ou il\ you h ui 
dreamt it, loo. One doesn’t like to ask O’Connell about thr 
matter, for though he is the Ix^t of good chaps, yet he's a hii 
touchy on i<’iat point. 1 remember once he 'was very ueai 
knocking my hea"d off, because I hinteij at something being 

t, t 

wrong in another room 1 was thep in.” 

I assured Adair I had not had “the mysterious minsliels ' 
in my*Voom, and asked for paiticulars of his other experiences. 

“Mind you,” he began, “I don’t believe in ''ghosts, not h.i' ' 
a second; yet it is funny, I mi}st own. What, happened 
before ? Oli ’ hothing miicli , only every time I got into 
bed I was. rolled out again. Mind you, I saw nothing, tho\iL;Ii 
r looked pretty smailly,* 1 ran tell you— with a candle *in om 
hand aiid a revolver m the other — onlyyv srs I told you,. no 
srou’er did I lie down again lhaii the mattress, humpethitse'^'f 
up and threw me.” ‘ 

“A bucking ^mattress is a new and added Verror to the 
history of .ghostology.” 
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“I* pulled the old bed to bits, and at last yarfked it. 

all out on to the flpor, where I slept in a heap. The man 
'who called me thought me quite mad, or very drunk. ^ How- 
es er, I told him I oould n'Ot sleep any other way, and cleared 
tliat day. .O’Connoll would not believe a word of the matter — 
ot course, he did not tell * me in so many words— hut he • 
laughed, and pitted me on the back, and advised ;ne to have 
four, instead’ of three fingers of whJ?>ky next time, and then I 
w(jjld sleep 'better. Madam O’Camnoll laugheil, too; but 
promised she would pever put me in that room agaiiijand 
never has. All the talk of .spirits is folly ; but this is a very 
lummy placj, there’s no,doubt about that l\ 

\Vith (^^iis he left me, and wlieii he had gone I regretted 
that I haeVnot asked him if, by any chance, it was in the room 
I was nowMn he had been so ludely disturbed ; but my 
mattress, as 1 punched it, seemed iiK'aiialde ol any such 
•li'jiTalq Bill tricks. '* 

Wlren Adair had» departed, aftiT dinner, we talked shoot- 
ing. I told shikari tales, .•jnd romanced over the tigers 1* 
l\id nobbled, giving the full account, fiom start to finish, of 
the exciting spbrt 1" had had with the late owners bf two 

r , »* 

fiqc pelts 1 was giving to my cousin. 

Half-pftst eleven camo and wen!, heralded a.* before by 
the dogs ; but m g^oing over the stories of past hunts and big 
sheJots, we took no heed of time. It was pasf twelve when 
Betty lett us, and nearly one ok:lo^k belore wc thought Of 
turning' in. * * ^ - 

,^0’Connoll rang up servant, and asked him if the hoc^e 
was shut up, and the houeshold gone to bed. 

• “They rfave,” said the man. 
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‘fThen you can go, too — I wM put out the hall lampj" 
answered his master. “Now, Gordon, we’ll have one more 
drink^ and then make for bed.” i 

VVe walked into the hall, and O’Coniioll showed me the 
[old-fashioned locks and heavy chains that barred the doors, I 
'mentally wondering how these chains could be taken from 
their stapks, and dragged and rattled upstairs in 
Betty had described. Then he put out the larnns, and with 
“Nell," the fox-terrier, at my heels, and a fa\ourite cat ,of . his 
following him, we walked upstairs. . 

He saw me into my room, fi,ave my fire a poke and made 
it up, then, wishing me good-night, vlalked arioss ^the gallery 
to his dressing-room, and I heard him opeii^ and shut 
the door. 

, Left for nhc night, my first action, cs it always is, was to 
lock my door. Then I . put a Cvindle and niatches near my 
bed, and prepared to make my little friend “Nell," a comfod 
^ able come”. 

The dog and I had grown allies. Betty said she was quite 
jealpus, for “Nell” was a faithful old lady» who did not 
generally admit new loves into her doggie heart. 

“It’s one of Belty^s tests with new people, y“0’Connoll 
told me. “If ‘Ncir does not growl at them, they are all right, 
if she does, nothing will persuade Betty that they., arc 
'^not burglars in disguise, and she will have nothing t6 say to 
them.'" o' . 

I threw my rug down again to-night for “Nell," wbo ^at 
in front of the genial blaze, and turned her damo nose ud to 
me in the trust|[ul way that dogs have. 
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Wheeling a low^riiomy armchair into a good position for, 
the light of the lamp to fall on my paper, I got my writin;.' 
book, and, with/ my legs each side of the fireplace, began lo 
write some letters, which* it was absolutely necessary should 
leave by^he next day’s mail. Up to the present I had reallx 
had no time for writing, bVit now it was business and had u*. 
be done. ’ , 

<* 

My first letter was to a firm of iiAturalists who were settini; 
up some ma’skhor heads and big horns for me, telling them t<' 
send two good siiecimeiri and a couple of tiger skins <jn u 
Kilman ; next I wrote to my gunmakers about an express 
rifle I was ip treaty for. 

Paus'^g only to light my pipe — I can never get my ideas 
to run ^/raight without the aid of my old briar — I began a 
long and ri>tlier intricate letter to my lawyer, about a monetary 
matter that.liad been giving me a great deal of bother lately. 

, , • Stooping * to replenish the fire — the one dra^^iback to these 
deligluLful turf fires i> the constant need thei*e is of putting on 
fresh sods — I looked dowQ to see where the dog was, for f 
missed her from my feet. 

“Nell” had disappeared. • 

X 1 whistled koltly and snapped my fingcis. A faint tip, tip, 
tip, tip<i,pf a wagging taij^ told me her whereabouts. The fox 
terrier had hiddjn 'under an old secretaire <in the corner, und 
had no intention of coming out. I called her repeatedly, witli 
no resblt. ^ 

“Don’t be -s^ch a litle fool,” I said crossly, kneeling down 
'anp'. ■pulling her out -by the scruff of her neck. “You a^jiot 
;;oihg to b\egin fresh pitnks, I trust.” ^ • 

“NellV' big browili^ humid eyes looked j^islfully into mine; 
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but tbe moment I relaxed my hol3, 'she attempted to creep 
bark under the secretaire again. Hojvever, I prev^^Ued her, 
and ciV’Tied her to the bed 1 had made for her'l))' the fiie. 

Tlicn I was just settling down tO my writing again, when a 
scratching at the door caught n\v attention. 

I looked up to listen ; the teriier gave a veiitable scream 
of Iciioi. t ' 

'J'he dog was sitting bolt upright on the rugi pveiy hair of 
lit r coat bristling roughly, her hps drawn u])," showii^; her 
biov^n old teeth, her ears laid back H it to her skull, hei e)e'> 
t' ('d on the dooi, liembling wjth the same painful iigouis ol 
rl.( niglit she had fust been my coniparion. 

'ri'.e noise at the dooi continued. At first I faileied some 
I It (>. dog was ti\mg to get in, but then I noticed that the 
M ili'lies kepl^up a kind of time — one, Iw’o ; one,' tw’o, thiee , 
ij e, two ; one, two, thiee. ^ 

I set my tjcth. 'I’hc unknow'n exponent of ifie art (if pf^c-* 
1 .' al joking at Kflman had ('hosen the w'>ong lime for aslisplay 
‘';1 his prank*-. 

Ho was safer when h(j kejit to the daikness of midnight. 
Middenly awakened out of sound sledp in A' black Egyptian 
uloom, a man is not so foimi’dable a foe as wfien w'ith a laiT|,'fp 
lighted, candles burning, and fire, bla/ing, he catches up a 
ie\ ('liver that ha*, often proved its accurlicy, and goes forth 
io inflict r;onllign punishment on the villain or fool attempting 
to fiighlen him. I w.^ (.^nraged at the dastardly way poor 
]d‘-(tv hiid been tiicked, and lesolved that if “he,” “she,” or 
“i^Abvho were guilty of these disturbances w’ould only * sli^w, 
I'ncy w'ould regret the hour that they te'mpted their aate. 

My revolver w^s soon taken from t*ic holster cas*?, in which 
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I carry about.® I a^tfred myself that it was loaded, <hcu 
walking across the roonj I unlocked the door and Hung it wide 
oiien. ^ 

'I'lioio was no one* oiitsidu. 

The laiiding and coiridor were emiity, and beyond, iliroiigl^ 
the halfopcMi door that divided the wing from the fower, 1 
could only see ‘the blackness of the unlit galleij^. When I 
listened, iiiy straining ears seemed to jjitch the sound of a soft 
thud, ^ihen a-riisde*, then another soft thud going along the 
galler) , but as I could i\c)tisei‘, I turned (iiiickl) into my rof^m, 
and (atching U[) the candle horn the Udde at the side of the 
l)(,d, walkc'd out on to tjie landing, and through the (hxn int(» 
the g'dleiy, 'holding the candle oveihead, and sliiving to pierce 
the (laik di^iths below and around me. 

All w.i'. ^Jill no.v , only my own brcatlnng biokc the 
silence. I s.iiffed the an — fauglU a subtle, unknow’u, and 
Iorri1dy,\ile sinell filled my nosliils, and sent me •l)a{'k (juile 
sickened’ to my room • 'riieie was no moie to be doni', so 
I shut ami locked my dogi^ and turned with a sigh to iii) 
botheiing letter. 

^•“N'l'll” w'ele(jnrefJ ni'^’ loaiiiiearancc wathia[)ture and i\ei\ 
dc^^onslration ol* delight. She jum[)cd on to my knees, and 
ti'cd to d^yv’cr my face with lier freil/ied kisses. I felt that 
she WM‘> still tremoling violently, so I soothed and peltc’d 
her for a few minutes before putting her back into'lier bed. 

I bad scarcel) taken up my pen^agalYi, w’hen a noise ("un# 
from tlie far eriu* of the gallery — thuds and brushings.' ^ 
\Vha^''cA’e? caused the rtoise advanced light up to my d/oi^^ 
and fell or tt^rew itself oiicc or twice heavily against the frame * 
work. Thei;: the scraping\began again — one |w'o , slow and 
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lon^ scratches right down the panels ^One, l,wb, three ; slioMly 
and quickly succeeding each other ; then a rustling or brushing 
noise against the door, followed by anoljier thud and more 
scrafiching. ,, 

I sprang up, sending my papers flying in all directions, 
rushing to the door, unlocking* it and tearing it open. The 
same sickening smell struck my nostrils ; the mat that by 
across the threshold w^is half turned back ; but beyond this 
there was no more to be seen this time than b/;'U)r(‘. 

]5ut most unmistakably I hcari;! the rustling, brushing, sofi 
dfiimping noise at the end of the gallery ! 

Should I walk across and lOuse O’Connoll?^ 

This would' entail waking Betty, and her bt^ng left aloiii' 
whilst I carried ofl* her husband to hel[) in the hjint for thi^, 
mysterious night-bird which was disturbing pie I was the 
only occupal’it I knew of the red wung, tfne 0'(,'onnolls alone 
in the blue wing, and la the Priest's House were the babi^es 
and servants. < 

Should I cross the gallery, I debated, go through the bliR 
corridor, down the stairs and into the Priest’s House, m search 
of the butler ? - ' , 

I had no kind of idoi which' was his room, andr^ny 
endeavours to discover"’ him might land rue in nyrisciics with 
terrified shrinking babies and irate ait sea, or in the womer 
servants’ quarters, where indignant and hysterical maids jyoub 
call down vcngcance^on my devoted head. 

Even should I succeed in finding the man’s room, whai 
-sl^^ould I ask his aid for — a burglar hunt ? - ^ * 

But burglars do not scratch vith their f];igcr-nftils. or 
people’s doors. 
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' A ghost hunt? 

Then I should probably frighten all Betty’s domestics intc 
■departing next ilay, besides laying up endless ridicule foi 
myself when nothing came,of it. How did I know that t)scai. 
the deerl^und, had not been taught the clever trick of sciatch 
ing and bumping in correct tiih^? 

There was .nothing for it but to go back and a\\ait furthci 
developments.* 

I shut tbp door, but did not lock it, put my papers away, 
all idea of further wiitiyg being out of the rpiestion, placec 
the lamp on a chest of drawers exactly opiiosite tiie cfooi, 
lighted evciY candle in the i^oom and revolver in hand, stood 
by the d^or ready to wrench ii* wide open before the practical 
joker couljl have time to depart. 

The first, intimation of the return of my visitant was, as 
usual from ‘^bfell,” flie fox-terrier. Again her cTiat hiisLied and 
Jier. limbs stiffened, the same \i^ible tremor sho^^k her whole 
body, a,nd her eyes once more fixed themselvus with agonized 
attention on the door. 

• * 

In a little, I, too, heaid the bump, bump, bump, along 
the gallery, Ihc^ rustling and brushing, the thumi) .igaiyst the 
'^'d^or. Then a* sniff dndei it, -aid a long scratch, as if with a 
sharp fingernail, doSvn the paint. *. 

Breathless with' excitement, I Hung back the dooi. , 

,In a moment I knew what Betty had meant vyhen she said 
her hi?ir “moved.” For my flesh allpver my body and sifalp 
crept, and every.Fiiir on my head stood straight on end. , 

• .iTWjust admit without* reserve that I was utterly teiiur- 
Sitricflcen, ^nd absolutejy paralysed with fright ! My ham] 
holding the revolver dropped. limply to my side when in the 
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fullr glare el the lami) I saw the Crtetvure th'it squaltt'd in tfie 
doorway, 

No ono who has not experienced the sensation can in tlie 
smallest measure understand the ‘absolute weakness that came 
over me, th.e seeming cessation of the pulses of life the gnp in 
heart and l iain, the deadly numbness which rendered me 
incapalile ()l thought, word or action, when 1 fust saw that 
awful beast. •' 

I heard a sharp yelp from the terrier just when the dooi 
sw^ung back, hut after that tluMi >vas no fuither sound oi 
movemc'ut fiom the dog, and the Creature on the mat and I 
laced each, other in absolute silence. , The lamp .burnt brightly, 
the lire li//ed and puffed and* my fascinated e>es tSok in ever) 
detail, e\ciy gniesoiae feature, of the indoscrdvble Hoiror 
Miuatting at my door, 

I he rinng was about the si/e of a sheep, thin, gaunt and 
shadowy iii parts. Its face was human, or to be mow 
accurate, inluiman, in its vilencss, with large holes of blackness 
h'l eyes, loose slobbery lips, .and a thutk saliva-dripping jaw, 
^h>ping bac'k suddenly into its neck ' Nose it had none, only 
spret-ding, cancerous ca\ities, the wHiole' face being 
uniform lint of grey. ThisJ too, w'as the colour of the 
coarse hair covering its head, nc"k and body. It**! fore arms 
weie thickly ccValed with the same hair, so'were its piuvs, large, 
loose, and "hand-shaped ; and as it sat on its hind logs* one 
hand or paw was raCsed,. and a elaw'-like finger was extended 
leady tc scratch the paint. 

Its lustreless eyes, which seemed half-decomposed in' black 
cavities, and looked incredidly foul, stared into mine, and tlic 
horrible smell ^w'hich had before ciTcnded my nostrils, only a 
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hundred times in|ensifie<^, came up into mv l.d- ■, fillin.^'me 
With a dead>y nau'jjia. !• noticed the lower hall ui ilie cieatuie 
was indefinite and seemed semi-transparent —at I. ist, 1 ciiiild 
see the framework of tlie door that led into the iJin)u^^k 

Its body. 

1 cannot tell exactly how long we thus -sii' )tl, gM'.ing at 
each othei— time' seemed to cease and eleniuy b<gin -but 
at last the c:*eature gave a species of hop .111 I landed well 
inside t!«e room. > 

'I'hcn my hitherto ilciveless fingers ch) . il loiind lAy 
levolvei —oh * the comfort its c#ld stock gavr* ui • --and co\ei 
mg the llmte caiefully Ifetwccn^ its promm » r j s -I fired. 

A Clash of lead striking the wood o. ■ !u/ hinging 

<'ii])board,/V/^///./ the object I aimed at, told m ! had cither 
missed, or my bullet hid gone clean Ihi -m • i In- 'riiipcji 
head. // tlid lujt seem one hit inco'^vemeni' • 1 1) luiuing 
its*vile cdliiiteiiince at the sound ol the splin \ />od 

I took ami oiK'e more* dcsiiciately il ‘lerin .it il lead 

could .solve the mystery, iny bitlfel should th 
I could not have missed, but anotlic: 
i.''»*-<.the w.iidiobe 'ya'i the^^ily result of the s 
My llesh^ crept agajii, and a stifling •lighli 
thioat. Either my eyesight was failing, or 1 
giadually becoming less distinct. Just as I 
t third 'Jiot, It reared il'felf upright, an i 
lather bent it took one step forwiJtd, ^as i 


I the bullet 
lot 

aif'hcd my 
.‘It me was 
op.itmg for 
ig*its aim^ 
It to siiringC 


up»n 

it tmi tiick of my hot aching eyes or ruii ? 1 cannot 

'^ay, but the horrible bestial lines of the Cre it, ire gradually 
i^ierged into tiie grey, featureless shape Betty hud desciibed 
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Ovcicmnin^ the strongest physical rep ignance at the 
thought of the Creature touching me I pre,5se(i my revolvei* 
right *up to or into its breast — rjpd fired ! Springing back 
to avoid its “hands” clutching me, my ankle twisted, and I fell, 
something stiiking me a shaip stinging blow on the temple. 

* 

The ne\t thing I heai*d was Betty’s voice saying joyfully, 
“He is coming to, now, doctor, I am sure.” 

My eyelids seemed weighted as with lead, hut with an* effort 
[ opened them, to see a man I could not recollect having ever 
met, standing over me with t\. pair of scissors in one hand 
and a roll of sticking plaster in -the other. 

Beside him stood Betty, and IVtaurice was supi)ortirig my 
head. I was lying on a bed in a small room 1 l^id not been 
in 'ocioro, hut" which, from the whips and hdpts about, I 
guessed rightly to be O’Coni^oirs dressing-room ■ , ^ 

“Vou fell and split your scalp open against an iron bed- 
.jost, old n'lan,” said Maurice. ^“\Ve got Dr. Charterly out 
to mend you up.” 

“IS[ot (piite as bad as that, O’Connoll,” the doctor correct- 
ed, smiling. “[ expect Captain Gdrdon has had many^ 
worse head than this. /There, that’s as meat a joj' as I dan 
malvC of It ; yo,n’ll have to wear your he t over your eyes to 
hide the friends will say you’ve been 

priLe-fighting. ^Vant tQ get up, do you ? I would not if I 
w'ere ycji, it s not much' more than seven ye^ co lie where you 
at-e until breakfast time, and try and get a sleep. Here^' drink* 

.this up. 5 >' 

“Betty,” I called rather weakly, ieeling an insane desire 
to cry, “Betty, are you all safe ?” 
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“Of course, Majam O’ConnolI is. Why wouldn’t she be ?" 
interrupted the d()ctor. “It’s ruining her complexion, she is, 
stopping out of bed Ijke tln^. Now, O’ConnolI, please, *ril 
b (3 much obliged if you and your good lady will leave me 
alone with niy patient. With your permission I will take a 
cDU[)lo of hours’ /est in this fine cnair and then invUe myself 
to breakfast with you, for I’m due at your dispensary at ten, 
so it’s not woith' ,while going home.’’ 

My Cousin pressed my,, hand, and she and her husband 
left mo alone with the doctor. 

I was beginning to speak when he stopped me. “Look 
here, Caplaii^. Gordon”, he said* “I presume you want to 
get well fast ? Then don’t be bothering your i>o(>r battered 
brain with lhi\iking. You’ve had a fall and a flight — no one 
else was friglUen'ed or Hurt, and you yourself are not at till bad; 

I if j^ou sleep now,*yon’ll be well whenyou wake up.” » 

“Doctoi,” I cried, earnestly, “I must get to Dublin to- 
night and Madam O’ConnolI ” 

“And Madam O’Connoll and himself are to go with you 
—medical orders !”.. th(x doctor said, with a comical twLs^ of 
hi^i^re. “I’m hunting thd lot of >e away foi a change, babies 
and aTl, .So i, unless you want to be left here all alone with the 
rf-ilternative of Rallyk'.iOpe Union Infirmary, geito sleep and* 
he fit [or the journey.” • 

He sat in an armchair, wrapped ^rug round his feet, and'^ 
'ouchsajed me no imre words. My thoughts were copJtised 
and^cba'.'iv'sc : but befoic I could arrange them the medicine 
he had ^iven me did its work, and I went to sleep. 

Q’Connoll was sitting .n the room when I awoke, and a 
jlray with breatfast things was on a table beside my bed. 
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My head was quite clear now, I was fr»/,e from aches and 
pains and veiy hungry. ' i ' 

“The doctor said you could get up when you’d eaten some 
thing. But there is no hurry, Gordon, .as 'our train does noi 
go untiLthree o’clock. Feeling. pretty fit again ?” 

“Pm so awfully soiry, O'Connull,” I began. He stopped 
me. 

“I know what you mean, old man , il'> n > fault of >''Urs, 
I suppose. Look here, though, about la-^i night. It’c I' -iiy 
I don’t want to ha\e frightened, for it ' woai.l only make Ik i 
worse at fiightcning people like she doubtl.ss (lightened >ou 
.Ml her fault again, of course.”, 

“What happened when I fell? 1 suppose you heaid my 
shots and came in ?” ’ , 

''‘Won let 'liy three limes, didn’t yoiv^ I d-idn’t hcai llie 
fust sliot. Betty did, and ?f.voke me just at the second. 1 
was half acioss.the gallery when you fired la-st.” 

, “Then you saw’ ” 

1 le cut me shoit. 

“My dear fellow, I saw nothing • I make a point of nevt* 
seeing anything in this ho.asc. 1 -stnqily i'annot afford 
My fadier, grandfather, a«id their fathers JxTore them, s[umi 
tlueir lives heic.— deuced long ones, too, judging by my giand- 
falliei’s. 'I'he ghosts were talked of then ju^t the same, and 
nw one was one bit^ the worse for" them that I ever Ijeard of 
My id.;ia h, if you leave 'them alone, they wjll leave you ; so 
I have not seen, and do not see, and never ivil! see, one f)f 
them. But with my wife, it is different ! So Gordon, I , v’ant 
you to help me — do tell her a gooa thumping likely lie, and 
make her think 'you were drunk.” 
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•‘Kenneth caii ccoinifnize that lie,” Hetty said gei^tly. 
she had l^card hir husband’s last words as she came into the 
,100m. "I know what you are talking about, and I know 
Kenneth was not dreaming, »and of course 1 know he wa? not 
drunk. Jiiifc I dv)n’t want to know or hear another word on the 
subject. We’ll stop in JJublin until November is over and 
dien — then we’ll* come home. I am so sorry, Kenneth, that 
you have proved to be one of the rtnall percentage, who — 
See.’ Many, n/any people come here, see nothing, and scoff 
at the idea of there btyn^ anything to sec. You were less 
lucky. Now I’m going to pack up. Don’t you go into tlie 
other wing ^ the clothes you want will be brought you 
lieio, and the rest packed up. * Now be a sensible man and 
don’t go trying to remember about last niglu” (as if there was 
die buiallest changer of my forgetting it), “but eat up your 
breakfast befote you move.” * * 

♦ ‘‘Hetty’s riglit,” said O’Connoll.'* “We won’t ta’Jt of gliosts 
again. Altei all, what u the good ? It all leads to nothing.” 

“Where is ‘Nell’?” I cvicd, suddenly thinking of my* 
htlle terrier fiiend. 

’“She IS deadj'kO’Connoll answered shortly, and I di<J not 
vsk j'or more particulars. 
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Undi'.u the above heading, Mr. M.* A. Lane, \fno' is ai- 
acknowledged leader in scientific research and a deep studen' 
of sociologic and economic Conditions, contributes the follow 
mg excellent 'article to Uncle Remus' — The Ilcf.ne Magazifu' 
There can be no doubt that “strange vistas dimly opu 
befoic us” and that it is possible the 20th century “will 1 ,' 
••the Slone ^trom the tomb and iioint upw'a'i’ds to a life hcri 
aftcr.’^ , The progress of spiritualism, aided by the.earncs 
eflbrl o( sinceie workers and investigators is sure to prove 1 
beyond tavil or question. 

I go to seek a great Maybe” (je vais chercher un gran' 
peuUlrc) were the d)ing words of ihe iyf-omparablo Franco 
Rabelais, who was greater, jttVhaps, *as a philosppllT?: 
physician than as a yv*riter of coarbc humor. Before Ralbclau 
time and since Rabelais’s lime, the question of a life beyon 
the grave has been debated with more genuine feeling llu 
•my olher question whatsoever. The young matei ialist scof 
at ^I'.p general popular belief in a soy I mid in a future stati 
He is content to die and “mix for ever with the ekvriento, t 
bo a brother to the insensible rock.” lie is 'satisfied to 
and let it go at that. He does dot even admit the sounduc' 
of Rabelais^s great speculation ' of a possible ’ ‘Maybe." I''- 
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hull there is no ii^mortal Something within the mortal coiK 
W’ah death thtere is Ijn end.* 

• As he grows older the materialist i.s not so positive *10 
jus convictions. He finSs himself coming around to the great 
<loLibt that disturbed the dying Freichman. He finds crgep- 
into his consciousness a formula such as tin's : “Maybe 
[ do not know.”. He finds that in sj^ite of the absence 
I demonstrable I'act upon which to base a conviction to that 
.I'cct, Ihccc is in his* mind^ a very slight residue of feeling 
lat death is not quite the dnd of him. Maybe. * 

One of the most significant fadts of this new century is the 
iC'cnce in thw iTnited States of Dj:. Godfrey Raupert, profes- 
)i in the College of the Propaganda at Rome, and member of 
ie London, Sdciety for Psychic Research. He comes as the 
[iccial delegate »of Pepe Pius X to tell the people of tlaj* 
.nited States the, posiiion of the Ghurch on the ^facts of 
iJirriualisriT, spiritism, or so-called occultism, and l>is presence 
ncl his raisaioii are of themselves evidence that the •Church 
' ('cpts the facts as genuine ; 'that is to say. that the Church 
limits that apart from the fraudulent “manifestations” of 
M&'.lulent mediums, »incn have received and do now receive 
ommunications from , intelligent’ beings who live in an 
nisible world ; beings*wbich *can, and do, now^ and then, 
^IvC on a visible human form which can be photographed by 
ordinary camera. Dr. Raupert has ^witli him sfeveral 
liotographs of this description and hQ ?xphins \hc jconditipns 
ndec wh(oh they were taken ; conditions, which exclude the 
o§SLbih'tji of /raud or trick or deception of apy ^ind^ what- 
jcver. Dr. Raupert informs us .that the Ciiuich docs not 
^'^itively voice -its opinion as to the oriain of. .‘these facts, 
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and if tliifi be the case, the Church has Considerably modif, 

its policy during the last forty years, lender tfie rule of \\ 

ItX the Church taught lhaj all of the “i)henomena,” 

“manifestations,” and the other facts of spiiitualism — wl, 

genuine, and not mere ‘higerdemain or deception of ot' 

kinds — were due to the activities of tlie devil and his 
• *. ' 
Ui?der the rule ®f Leo XIII no special teaching vmis n'.. 

on this subject, probably owing to the f.tct that the worl 

the spiritualists was given bi^t small space m ihtf daily pit 

The “sensation” had worn itself out. And now, after li.i: 

century, the Church speaks again, but not in the old lu 

It is looking at things* with eyes v)f the new'timc ; and , 

appeared simple enough fifty years ago appears to-da\ 

rather puzzling problem. , ♦ 

Modern spiritualism made its dc*out wirti the table-rap 

Fox sifters, whose mo^t noteworthy successors were Ihc^l 

brothers ;*and in the intciim came the mediums with v\ 

the great English chemist^ and physicist. Professor (ac 

expel imented and studied. The ncwspa[)crs of those- 

,ga\c as much space to these i;natt^.s as they would. 

given to a great inte^nationIt^ war. • Spiritualism, 

nu.d.uic's and its sdhnccs, swept l'Ain?po and .f^merica*in i- 

U di.aurbcd tlie ^'huich'is and industry alike. 

s,ouio it came as a most consoling conviction ; to othi- 

proved an iucur^hle irritation. ‘ The Church attacked it as 

work of the evil o'ne ; men of science , attacked it as an cn 

fraud. Several of the most notorious mediums wtfe .tfvpc 

by clever newspaper reporters, and then the firfily P 

d.roppcd the subject as having been exploited sufficiei 

The “sensation" had died awayl 
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Spiritualism, howt^er, not died away. It had only 

ikun on a new ^lul sumrising growth. In spite cf the fakers 

I il, frauds, in spite of ‘the legal piosccution and conviction 

1 hundreds of niedium«^j, spiriinialism has grown steadily in 

.!>, country iii*til to-day there are m America more than 1,500 

• * 

oj believers, or, let us say, persons w'ho are convinced tHirt 
s rl.iims arc facts.' In other words, there are in this cijpntry, 

( w, one and one-half million Amciicad^ wlio think tl^y 
L.\L' posiliv^e proof that there is an invisible world in w'hich 
u souls of dead men coptifiue to li\c and feel and think. 

; IS not a bediet with these people; ^it is to thimi a a>n\iction, 
[i‘'Cd upon what tUc-y claim t^o be positive* deuu»nstration -- 
5 [lositive as the dLinonstration of ahy othei fart to wliicb 
ic evidence of^lie senses (\in be biought as a witness. In 
liieb posture oi* alfairs it natiiially ocuiis to one to ask, 
lat has .seiencrt to say u[)on tlie subject ? h'or of late we 
,e»gof into the habit of rclerringall (luestions -oveA (jues- 
is of fina'iice and labc*? strikes — to the scientists, and if 

I 

tio not believe all they sa>, -we at least give them a 
peciful bearing. Has science anything to say about the 
a^lulcncy or the '{i^nmheness of Hhe alleged fads oS 
ntualKm ? It is true that' ther^? is' positive evidence of the 
^lence of afi' invisiblcl wc/rld 4n which liife intelligent beings 

0 speak and act like men and women, and who cfccasionally 

1 appear in the human f(»rip under conditions which permit 
■ forms to he photographed ? The in^&ortilnce of the answer 

these |(uestions i*? •obvious. If death is not the end* of 
1 h<lv/ ’ncivl^ does that fact touch us all ! If death is not 
•* end of life ; if intelligence and sentiency persist after th < 
Vlas passQd into death and -decay ; if resurysetion fryin 
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tLe dead — in a way — is not, aftfr. all, a r^iere superstition bui 
a living fact, why then, we have hit upon the most interesliiK 
matter conceivable. ^ 

Spiritualism and its phenomena have been invcstigatci', 
notably, by several men of science of the higV.est standing 
in "Europe, and of these at least four have been con vine 
that the claims of the spiritualists are, in the mam, true ; tin- 
is ti' say, these fofir have been convinced that forces whu ■, 
can manifest intelligence do really exist in an invisible woilci. 
jOut of which they can emerge finder favoiable conditions anu 
hold communication with liying men. It is interesting to noii 
that these four men of science arc vH hi differttiit lines, and tli.i 
each of them has been a foremost man in his speciality. Oii' 
of them is the already-mentioned Professor Oqokes, chenils. 
physicist; another is Professor Oliver Lod{^e, psychologi^i 
the third, Alfred Russell Wallace, zoologist, and co-discoveu 
of natufal selection with Darwin ; and the fourth is Cu>«tii' 
Lombroso, the most noted ahenirt of recent times, and tli'* 
founder of the new science of eriminal anthropology. 

Tiiky Have Invesiioated Spiritu\usm. 

••These men have investigated^ spirit^jiilism with the sani- 
caution and with the same scientific precision whicfi the\ 
customarily use in the investigations c?f their o\?h specialiiit '^ 
and their verdict is that the alleged facts of spiritualism an? 
in the.mA'in, true facts, and that t,he evidence is quite ai sound 
as any other evi<ffnc6 upon which the physical sciences n 
general ba^e conclusions that are not tlf be dispuie^b llco 
you have a state of affairs which no one, who is not moved h^ 
fear of losing caste as a 'man of science, or by mere stupid 
prejtdice, wiJl thrust aside with a wave of the hand. ‘ For 
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many years Crookes^ and Wallace have been the naost pronn- 
nenit defend<irs of ithe genuineness of the spiritualistic phc 
nomena. Their perfectly fine originality and power in thc:r 
Specialities have forced many* men of science to discuss their 
peculiar cdftvictions concerning ^ spiritualism, but their omi 
lienee and ability have not saved them from abjiirgation. ** 
Their scientific* critics, one and all, assert that (jraokes and 
Wallace were Vl'noled” by the mediums. These critirt?, not 
without ^onsidefablc personal feeling, and in some cases plain 
vituperation, have scolded tZrookes and Wallace aftei th^‘ 
manner ol a vexed fish -wife. , Assuming that the whoU 
imsiness of spiritualism is.mcrc trickery and ejever deception, 
they have no patience at all with*the man who allows hiniMH 
o be taken* in. When invited to investigate for thcnisclvc^ 
they say “No^” as in a sort of dooms’ blast ^hich puts an 
' nd to the dist:ussion there and then. "I’hey will not then' 
selves 'iiflrestigatc, and they will not accept the ?csults ol 
nvestigation by others*-- unless the results show that ihr 
“phenomena” are fraudulent. ' • 

The position of the critics of Crookes and Wallace nia> 
bo stated so : “ We ^lave’ investigated spiritualism and •wu 
have bio desire to do so. We aic convinced it is a fraud and 
no matter v^hat maj be the story of /our own investig^iiion' 
'you may bring to us, we reply: ‘You mast havd been laki li* 
>n.’ There are no genuine ^cls in it, and when yoLl say ih..: 
ihcre are, you are simply confessing y^ur owm stupidity and^ 
your ov.'^’unreliabilU^ in measuring your wit with a chatlalan 
Keep hut 0/ it ; let it alone. Or if you must go into it, do 
not publish your matter until )ou can show us how the thing 
can 'be demopstrated by laboratory methods.” .. ^ 
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This is the kind of criticism which has assailed the grea! 
physicist and the great zoologist fof years but (Crookes and 
Wallace remained unshaken in their coinictions, \^lii(:h gic\v* 
upon them rather than the reverse, with time. It miet 1)^ 
remepibered, to(», tliat they ‘were comparatively joung mc r., 
in the veiy zenith of their s( ientific power and fame v.licn 
they began iheir cel^;l)ratcd lesearchcs m spiriliiahsm ; and 
although they have not jet been able to dciliOiisliate tiu’’ 
facts after apiirovcd laboiatory mcUiods, * they have vive'n ti' 
sfrirituahsm a standing which, witlibut the ir peculiar cvjhmi 
nients, it certainly would ndver have had. 'The 0 ['inion' 
and convictions’ of Professor I/od^*e aic not* legardcd wit!, 
the same keen feeling as aie those of Crookes and Wallan 
Lodge IS somewhat of an all-around mystic whose ‘‘woik is 
dffiTJult to dUd with as the philoso[>Ky of *Pylh:igoias o 
Johannes Philoslratus, bub it is a distinctly mqdern mj^ticisn' 
which is making considerable quiet gain among a cerlain tj^jc 
of univeisity men who, although profussois, arc only hall 
educated, lacking, as they do, the finishing touches of tl ; 
laboratory. Lombroso has escaped criticism^ for his o[)inion^ 
of s[)iritualism because, perhaps, ^his pci*fuctly original woik 
in anthropology has funvished hiatcrial ciiough. ^ ♦ 

I^ombroso , w'as requested not long ago to write over hi" 
own signature his oiiinion upon the alleged life after death 
His reply was short b,ut full of meaning. , 

' It, had been derrtonstrated beyond controversy, he said, 
that when men die there remains behind, in an ij^visiblc 
sphere an intelligence which can make itself kno*wn.« This 
fragrt^ent of the man does not seem to possess the mental 
power or capacity of the normal man when in a living body 
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)!ut that a rc-tmiar.t as this persists after the death ,of the 
itody tbv^ie is no rr-c-rji for doaht. 

Spiritualist ha > been invesiii^atcd by other men of science 
in liurope, arroi ,'4 theca Camille I’lammarion, the* French 
astroriDmcr. Klin earned nolhinj; but jeers from Ins 

bllovv astionon (LIS. probably bce.iuse he secMn^* disposed 
to throw vMflt c>[ Ln the gates of jMobabihly agd, h'lenchlike*# 
to accept pverj th O',' and an) thing •[lossihle ; a statp of mind 
which shoi5l<< ((^MiniLfid ilNclf to the cautious scientific man 
in view of the new of iPo ultimate constitution of matter, 'll 

which has iiuietly undcniyncd tlie v\h(;le foundation iijion 
which phyniC' am. (’'^mislr) lest. 

In our own. ((.iiiilry I’Kde^'Sor James of Har\aid and 
Tiofess^r Uysli-p of O lumbia Unnersity have given much ol 
their tim*c to the uivesligation of spirit mediums, and ihcir 
< onrliisions N^-eir ti* go farther than those of Cro(»Ke*s,* while 
fli^/ me idmo't .ri accoid wntli those of VViJlace and Korn- 
1)1 ost). Tl e staral'K'j; of Mi. James (at *least in AmericaT^ 
5' unquestioru (’ He is tM»»i!y tluL first ol AiiRru.m [isychulo- 
;ists, ([uite a-s eaj al'K of undui taking a scientific investigation 
' .IN anybody. aqci ^sion to a little parly ol scien^jlic men 

\vslu) arc ccfiuirc .d tliat there is hfi; after death is CKi'ccdingly 
gralifytftg to th(!*’(ading biaiitiialis^s here and al)i(.ad, wliilc at 
lli(3 same time it has created no parficular stir among 
'\inorican p'>ch(.lf • 

Other Americ..n men of stien^e, such as chemists, physi- 
( jits, and TO(T(fgi^ts, have nf»t, I believe, examincd'Mr. James' 
,v/>rk;,but the lad that tlicy arc letting him alone is ii 
most hopeful Spiritualism, like hypnotism, has had 

a hard .row to liec, b\it pcthajis, like hjpnvtism, it^ll in lyiit? 
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come in for serious and general invc^ift^ation, although it 
is doubtful whether any special good will cpme out of sych an 
investigation beyond that of putting the stam^p of scientifi(' 
approval * on the “phenomena” or* the reverse. Negative 
results have come from the work of several commisiilons 
— rthe Philadelphia one, notably— but negative results from 
such investigat,ions amount to nothing. That fifty, or fifty 
thousand, itiediums have Ijeeri found to be frauds, does not 
invalidate the importance of one fact which is incontcstaj^ly • 
genuine evidence of an undiscovered country. 

We have to consider, furthefniore, whetiior scientific 
approval would be of special advantage to anybody in this 
same matter of spiritualism. Nd special knowledge of any 
kind is needed for the investigation of tliis order of facts. 
The verdict of a shrewd, rcsouiceful man, no mauor Jvhat his 
occupation, would be (juite as trustworthy as that of- a Lonl 
Kelvin himself.* “Test conditions,” as they call tlicm — ccm- 
U lions which makd deception impossible-i-can be imposerl 
by rn intelligent business man quite as competently as by a 
chemist, physicist, or psychologist. Crookes and \Vallaci*, 
it will not be disputed, understood as wtill a^j^any body the 
value of the “control experiment” in scientific investigation, 
and it is idle to charge that in the investigation ‘bf this 
particular problem they forgot or neglected tlie very safeguards 
which they were using every day in tjieir own practical and' 
theoretical work. Their 6arna'.t plea for consideration in 
Lhis respect*; their prayer asking their friends* co give thcTjj 
:rcdit in this work for the same caution and precaution which 
ivas. freely accorded them in other work, is pathetic. Yet that 
■\';iedit has K^ver been, given them. “Dupe” is the word written 
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acrdss all their la^rs. Thus we .see how much has beeu 
accomplished by scientific appioval as far as it has gone. 
And it is Hard to say that the case for spiritualism v^oiild 
be strengthened, if all of the faculties, including ge«Mogy and 
arokaeology, were to be convinced, as were the two great 
Englishmen, The work Vif ('harrot established •the farls^ol 
hypnotis’m .beyond cavil -facts which, unt[l the work #)l 
Charcot^ ‘were in as bad loputt? as those of spjjritualism are 
at present. Nobody now denies the facts of hypncUisin 
And yet how much^ faithci arc we along because of it ? 

There is one tremendo^us ad\anlage, however, winch this 
same scientific approval would. give. It would stimulate 
research as to the causes* of the lacts ihemsvilvcs and thus, 
])erhaps, push outwards the confines of human knowledge 
to ’illimftablo extent. Siiccially fiUcd for such an investigation 
would be the physicis*, not the psychologist or the /Aologisi 
• f-^r if Crookes and Wallace* Jajdge and Eamhroso, James 
and Hyslop, huvc,in reality seen that whie^i tliey so fcrveiij^y 
proclaim they have sotcii if Dr. Kaupert is to be cre^hted 
with having as much intelligc.ice as an ordinary city detective 
if pencils ciii\be tnade to vMite hy invisible fingers, (or olhei 
instrument *of force) and a human form can conjure it'.elf into_ 
visibilrty wherb apparently noticing was before — it is to lln^ 
physicist we must turn for an explanation of these tluygH 
for a method by which they can be pioducedat will. Demons. 

tration of that kind would bi> the* most desirable ihmg thUj 

• • 

cGlild happen to the human lace; for, in its ^ircscnt stat‘ 
■science is perfectly bankrupt, its only asset being an agnusli 
cism which, when regarded closely and face to face, a: 
hideous as the thought of annihilation. 
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Jhe SQi’entific argument against the prAmhility' of a lile 
ftCT death is very strong. If there is a life^ after death,, for 
lan, it can with reason be contended, there must 'also be a 
Ic after death for all animal and plant li^e, for eyich individual 
ell in the body of a living thing, and even for the molcctil'e 
self when *i( splits into its constituents. Nay, even a life 
(tt?.- death for the atom that dies, and life altcr-ideath for 
le univeise /'tsclf. Tf all this is not absurd iL ajt least 
tunds so to one whose mind has busied itself vnili the 

' I 

a1(X‘ptions of, modern science. VVallaeo ,jDvercnmes these 

bjection's by a bold stiokc. lie,, holds (with somewhat 

insy sup[)()rt, it is true) that man is pnqurslionrfbly a 

ngularity in the scheme of things ; that this earth n(»t 

ily, but this entire star system, has passed tliouglh, an 

•olution which has culminated m the produi'lion of man ; 

• * ^ . . . * ' 
id that ages of evolution still await man in otb.er • states 

nutter. 

’* ^IL his, however, is' cairying speculation quite out of tlie 
ach <oi present possible demonstration.' It is a dream of the 
’lure. lUit it is up to the spiritualists, or rathei it is up t(» 
e bdentifK champions of the genuineness' of^ihe spirits t 
’lenomciu, to attack their problem from a new direcMon 
M to dig out a method of dOmonslraticin whicH sh.ill iiwC be 
I the mercy of the medium’s changeful susceptibilities. 

' Piofessor James, Professor llyslop, ai?d the others, must 
Id a vyay to conserve thc*lnecV-uni fresh, so that every bod)', 
no really ca'rcs tc^ do so, can see the thing for hi'.rtself undu"^ 
-.1 conditions irrcfragible. , » ^ 

If-theie is life after death the whole woi Id hungers to 
.that i^K'st salutary and sweet fact proved beyond all 
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possibility •f dou^t. If when men die there remains a 
intelligent, invisible icsidue, conscious and willing, in a 
invisible sphere here upon this earth, that fact^is the mo: 
important fa<'t'that any man can think of. 

If death be the gateway to a new lilo, widei^or narrowe 
higher .or lower, the dcin<insLiation of that fact will alter*^th 
face of *^ooicty and the lives of individual 'men. 

* 

Dr. .Raupert and his mission are worthy of the mo 
'i^erious consideraticii. lie uiges upon hiS hearers Iho !!► 

• • .i • 

tliat several men of science in Italy h:ivo been for year-, quiutl 
iiivestig/il^^fi spiritualism at the _ instance of the Chinch, an 
that the Church did not A'lihoiii ilue rene<'lion decide to sen 
a succial delegate abroad to speak upon the niutterf 1 1 
sbunda a note of danger foi those who, unprepared foi*l!i 

task, Ttould investigate the subjei’l lor thcmselvci. ' * 

<» 

lie calls attention to the well-known fact that the majoril 
of genuine mcdiiums (not the fiaudulent, pietend^ medSn 
wlio prey upon the crJidulity of men) degenerate In health an 
mentality and not infrequently beco:iie in .ane 

These „lhings*pr. Raupert tells us as fioih his o\v 
knowledge, and from that o*; his friemls m Italy and i 
England. He ,is nOt Himself a spirituali.st, and he repudiate 
the spiritualists* theories as to the causes of the remarkabj 
fleets he recites. » ^ • . 

He hi;its his belief that tl^esc mysterious intelligem 
that can tak*e on the .human form and conv.erse, indiredi 
in i/uman language, are not in reality the remains of hum 
beings at all. If not, .we should very much^ika to*ka; 
wh^* they in reality are, ’ and this is the jfJroblcm trhich sciei 
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mtist investigate and solve — granted that the genuineness of 
the facts becomes generally recognized 

This fs the new time. Strange vsitas dimly open before 
us ill science, in religion, in social and political progress, in 
industry. ^ 

J Is it possible also, tlial the Twentieth Century will lift 
the stone from the tomb,, and point upwards* to a life 
hcieafter? 



MATERIALISATIONS IN AN 
•UNDARKENi;D ROOM. 

’..(xyt 

An* old spiritualist tbps describes an interesting seance i(» 
an issue of the Two IVorlds in which materialised* forms 
appeared in full light : — 

On the 3rd September » last I gladfy availed myself of an 
invitation to attend a seance in a London suburban v*lla. 
'rhe.draviing-room in which the meeting was held i.s 32 feet 
long by ‘^5 fee! wide. The 3ft. octagon table at wfiich we 
was njar the front window. The cabinet was a curtain 
hung across a corner at the further end of tile room, ^a S- abory 
five or SIX feet from i;h(^ floor, behind the' curtain a c^iair 
was placed for the medium should the spirits desire her to sit 
there. Materialisaiions are sometimes obtained while the 
i^mcdium is sitting in llie circkvn her normal condition. The 
'mediu*?]^ is not, a professional and there was nothing 

to pay. •» - 

On entering the room I was surprised jt the absence of 
any special arrangement to excliuie the light wdiidi was coining 
in .through thj windows. The front window, \vth its. two"' 
lUrrow side windows, had only Venetian blinds, and light from 
aif electric lamp in the road came in between the laths, aind 
also along the ends of them ; and when the electriotfimcars* 
passedl'the light from their electric lamps passed through 
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'ebc room. On the back window there was only a pan ol 
curtains. 

I hwe'bcen at many materialisation seunoos daring the past 
thirty years, with five professional mediiiins and with seven 
non-professional, but I had never, been at a seance whcic less 
preparation had been made to darken the room. I felt 
inclined to i)roiest that my friends were not supplying proper 
conditions for a good materialising seance, but I waited 
patiently the com se of events, and I vvai levardeu by getting 
a urfiejue experience. * • 

We were six in number, \3oon the .iJiuin became 
entranced and w’as led into the cabinet/ ’i nat Is; ^be sat in 
corner of the room behind a curtain, but with light from 
the adjoining back window reaching her ovei tiio top of the 
curtain. We five weie sitting near the fion; window, so iheie 
was a clear sjiace of t>vei)ty-two feet fro a tho table to lii-i 
As tbft spnits materialised the outlines of 'iheir - 
forms and 'their movements were « tearly visible against 
the back window with its thin lacc curia.ns. Wo forgot that 
the magnetism from the eyes of the sitters sometimes affects 
the forms, and we sat ga/ing at the spiift frieiKjls as they came 
slowly along the iwenlyv.wo feet from the table to where a. ■ 
sat. As they nejired the table the light from the cleLtric lamp 
the road showed the forms cleaily. 

What surprised n\e very much was that when the elcctiii 
Iritm cars passed along the front of tlie house and their strong 
light flashed into the room the materialised forms'did not 
appear to be incommoded ; or, at all events, not gre?tly.^ 

'Tl;;g first form to appear was a brother of the medium, 
lie spoke to *the sitters in an audible voice, conversed 
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v\!th thoni, answeroil (Hiestion*^ corireiniiii; liis spirit homo, 

i‘)(J “.ive sonic instiuciion’i to be ol)'>ervcil at tlio ne\t scanre. 

He sakl, “It i.s ically amiHing to watch new-coiiiei‘» , thc^ .ee 

‘,0 astonished at seiinu; everything so natuial and so honvi' 

like. Many think lor a loii,i^*lime that they are flrea^nin^/’ 

He dcseiibed^ iiiy dear wife as beiiii5 .Vf/'v *ind named 

■datives who are with her jii her spiri 4 ‘hoino II«; sai^l, “.bhe 

< onies to see* me cviiry III, i^ht, soinetimes accompanied iiy o i; 

von or , our daiighlel* oi b^ another bnght spirit, who is not a 

'•elativc, but who loves* us and helps us.” He also said t!iat 

■,’heii his Ihtliei and I [lass to spiiit-hlo vve would be able ii> 

lOturn with great case, find wilUdso bo able to commiimc ; 

.vith any one we <'hoose to, owing to our having <l('ne so 

Mi'K'h to kcf^p uitercourse open with the spuit-woild ^ ^ 

’rho sec«)nd spinl to gieet us was a younger sister of the 

medium. lJo/o»:o she passed on I^saw her often, und I have 

^e*en her materialised several times. She kis?ed her fatrrrTV 
« • 
and greeted me in the same 

'I'hen came my spirit daughter — light of heart and light 
ol foot, bright and acli,ve— floating rather than walking roiind 
the sitters, touching eacfi and slfowing her face to each b) 
mean*: of luminous card ; then, prancing delightedly about 
me, she kissed me repeatedly, and placeil het check to my. 
'lips that I might kiss her. Pressing her cheek ag;>inst mine, 
she held, the bright, luminous* car<J um^r our chins'to show 
both ou^ faces close^together ; then throwing part of he^ robe 
ovw me, she gave me a hug and another kiss, and whisked 
away^ ’ 

Near the back window a taller form carne into 
As she moved gracefully 'toward me I thought, “How like 
E 
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mjF dear' wife!” Yes it was her. 'She came direct to me 
put her arm round my neck, and kissed me, fondly. , I 
kissed, her hand, her cheek, and her lips. She put liei, 
fine white drapery over me, and patted my back while I 
talked to her of old limes^; but she shook my shouldet 
reprovingly when she thought I was praising her too highlj, 
to which ‘repi oof I could only say, “Well, ' biit mamma, it 
iiue”* c 

Then came one to whom I am greatly' indebted for he. 
^^ccess&il efforts on various occ&sicns to impiove my health 
and also for her aid in psyichical photographic experiment^ 
She passed to sj:)irit-lifc 27 )ears sipce, attheuge of 25 ; that 
would make her, by earthly reckoning, 52, but her appearanc 
IS always that of a pretty young woman Her poi trait is oe 
7 of tlv-. 2ntl edition of “ Talks ivth the^'Dead,” by Mi 
]ohn I.obb. ^ 

Y'hen‘bh3 was approaching the circle, and about ■fifteen 
tJet from, it, an electric tranicar passed, the lights fpom wind' 
dush.ed right across her body.' She stopped and remained 
motionless a few seconds then resumed gliding towards 
r'd* greeted each one. •• ^ 

Next came a very /leaf fi'iqnd, the mother of the medium, 
who, in her earth-life, did a great deal to spread th*e knowledge 
fif Spiiitualism. She came to her husband, and remained* 
l)LSide btrft some time, giving him healing magnetrem b) 
.holding her hands *i)n <iis back and his breast. She then 
'amc* to me and cured me of headache ^by rubbing my brow 
very gently till the pain was gone. ^ • 

Finally, there came a sister-in-law of the medium. Hci 
brolSior was cne of the sitters. She passed ffom earth-hfc 
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when but ^fou years qf age— 36* years ago — so, ac'cording to 
<»ut time, she would now be 40 years of age: but wfiei-^she 
wd'y standing beside ipc she bud the appearance of a young 
uomai>of about 20 years of age. How nice to be always 
>.)img, and pretty, and good. I.et wisdom and love go hand 
Ml liand with tKitb. , 

riicii the Willi llic iiglil mil llic liulli sh.ill W , 

Anil come wh.it»ihcrc yu\ t') 'imil m ihc wa\, 

Ti^it d.i) me woild sluH^vs*. 
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HOW SPIRITS COMM UNMC Wn-:' WITH . 

EACH O'lXIKR. 

\\’f quote the following from ?in address delivere<l hy one l)i 
Robinson through tjiat mysteiious medium, ihailrs IJailcN 
and published in the Dec. No. of the //ar/utr^cf' of 

In the spirit world, we do not ii.se wilting, nor do w 
use. speech as vou speak to one another. We have, as it weu' 
an universal tongue, but we do not speak to each other .i' 
you do upon the rartli plane, producing sounds from lii- 
Tarytix or voice box. 'Fhe thought;! tliat emanate fiom lli< 
brain while you are in the flbsh, when emanating from th ■ 
spirit produce certain vibiations. Those Mbialions [lass from 
spirit to spirit, and take the place of language and siioken 
sounds. I hope that^yoh ’-get the idea. Pv.r medium pf the 
vibrations we, on the spirit side, may oe said 16 hear, to se*' 
and to smell. The colours, the thought forms, the perfumes 
and the sounds of the .spirit world, .arc conveyed lu 
per medium of vibralio^is caused in the cthcric etner. You 
will say, “I do not understand that r expression— ethenc 
ether.” It is ether rendered doubly sensitive, and attenuated 
«ther is the ether. It is perhaps, hard for you to understand 
anJt, .possibly^ you will not quite comprehend it until you get 
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i(!Lo spirit lilc. 'I'hcre is a gross ether surrounding youi 

auiosphere ■ the objects hroiiglit to this meeting are reduced 

10 a gioss ether, but in and^ permeating that grpss ether ts a 
liiiei, moie -siifille^ ether still, whicli permeates that ether. 

11 is this attenuated ether wl^vh is called the etheric tflliei. 

[t i'5 so sensiliv.e, so fine, so subtle, tliat it produces sounds, 
p-'i fumes, and enaliles us to see, hear; and p) speak. 
li ij hard to'jie understood, \ on viy that ii> perfectly true 

ll can he a[)preheiuied oply by the spiritually developed^ 
pel ^rm. 

A riLmarkaIjle no\ii/(’‘iR(Md’:. 

I'l'i T/unkcr has bceii 'strenuously vlvismp 

i!i'‘ fotiii'piun. ol Home (hrcles, and an e\i)Oiieni:e of many 
\ “.us with tlie^n lias* convinced me tliat thejfi circles, wlK** 

‘ n formed, .*will ultimately solve>Jt!it»many voxed»question't 

' "V. agitating Spiritualists throughout the world.* ^ 

I’or many yeais I have\ hyld such a circle, weekly, in a 
o-i.m devoted e\( lusively to thi'» v’(ak, and the results luui- 
r satisf.ictory. The* present circle is comiiosed of ihiec 
< ml)ers, -lurmonrtjus in their ir^ike up and devoted to the 
ik ‘ The.*iiiediuni^ is the prtsident 'pt a large oorporation 
uid lb unknown to th« public , Mr. F. A. Rjtkcr is a trained^ 
'*wyer^ and, being also an expert stenographer, he takes down 
' ' ei literatim 0^ the mstructu^i wo* receive ; I ‘am the 
bind meii'ljcr. ^ * 

•When these spirit entities come to us, they s[>TMk on 
' ntcyMS Objects and invite spiritual, philosophical and scientific 
M'aeslions. Sometimes one entity will hold a medium for -trti* 
h<‘ur, or even longer. As far as the personal Identity of the 
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conjmunicating spirits are concerned we have takfin evely 
possible precaution to ass^re ourselves and we feiel satisfieil 
on that pcore. 

On Sept, 30 last, two spirits were brought to us hn 
instruction and on their departure, Spirit Thomas Pain*v:, who 
frequenlly honors us with his‘-presence, took possession ol iIk 
medium and spoke as follows : 

I’ain/i— ' Good evening, my fi lends ! How do )oii do lo- 
night ? Well, 1 am glad to be with von oqce more. I hav',n i 
seen you for some time. 

Baker — I think this is Mr. i*,Aine. 

Paine— Exactly, I am pleased to see you.* I have bctMi 
standing around here witnessing this little affair. 

McA. — Did we do any good ? 

JPjainc— Well, there was an object in it. I don't knfiw .is 
I had better <alk much. 

McA. — Oh, yes! Go bn. You aic alwaiys insUv’cii\c»> 
"ivirr Paine. Do you think wc have succeeded in enlightening 
♦hose two spirits? ' 

Paine — I guess you did. Now, my friends, it comes nil ‘ 
my mind that I ought to say a wor^ light here. You know 
that there are a great many people on our side of life wdio h iv l 
impressions to do certain work, a-nd they get tt great dcul 
of. assistance Vrom the earth side, and this is a bencni 
to them, apd to show what ,sort^ of benefit it is to them, 
there is no better wa^ thftn by these examples this even 
mg. Now, these two entities have been krought before yon 
to-night more especially for your own personal benefit and not 
by any means as showing what you are to do continually. 
Th^ are samples of what is occuiring daily on the spirit side 
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of life, to show you how they are permitted and encouraged 
And are herped. * * 

You understand, do yt)u not, that, first of, all, light unJ 
darkne^SS have no affinity for each other ? I.ife is of a higher 
vibratory force and naturally in a more elevated sphere. 
By nature thqy do not mix. Now, in order to briii" this light 
down into dark places it is necessai^ that there sl]ould be a 
magnetic quality here that will attract it down and so,*in that 
way, ditspcl darknes'fe and ^ let light in, so that th’o inhabitailftH- 
of these dark [ilaces may'* see it. 

It is, in a large sense, a revelation* to them, and so 
^oon as the idea gets Into thejr mAids that there is such 
a place outside of and above what they are in, then the , 
desire hpr 'it, creeps into their minds, and when the 
messengers sliow themselves, by this attractive (jirce wliicli 
draws flight down, it is like pie’ciiij^ the gloon in which 
they have been held bound and they struggle tc^ get out^ 

So you see that the that can be done upon the 

vurfacc of the earth here, goes agieatway toward cre.-^ing 
a condition that enables these niessengcis to come into 
these dark placed and to those* who are there. 

These ^Jnngs are, brought tb you lo-night to show you the 
•esult of that kind Cff labor; not that you are to engage in 
It, because the W’ork can go on without your J)eing aware 
of every particular person or incideyt. That is not ilecessary, 
but as* a concre^g example of how tliey do the work, is th 5 . 
reason it is brought to you to-night, and so that you can 
lest &ured, with that bit of evidence before you, that it 
IS going on. . 
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STUDYING THU OCCUI.T. 

Tm uh aic several items o'.‘ news relating to tb(f occult n •’ 
to-cla}^’s papers. 

Dr. A. D. Deane last nij:;ht addressed tlie J’.<)cho- 
'Jbeiap^futic Society at Caxtwi Mall. \\'esinjinster, on the 
difticulties c>f a general medical practiliontr, wUo lielievcd 
in tieatmcijt by means ‘of human magiutism, hyimolism, 
and suggestion, because his experience had .led him. t( 
“‘wuuw up the [Ktwer of thought auJ tlu! finei or less evident 
foivres of 'nund and body, som- of the public had called him 
half .1 (piack. Neverthelers, he felt the [irincples of thi. 
Psycho-Therapeutic Society u-ere sound. One night into hi-» 
consulting-room rushed a woman, anxious and l,>rcathlc^‘> 
“J)octur, look at baby.'^ There m her arm» l.iy Ihir child, 
iKilcC motionl/f.ss,'' [Hilscless. He said, “f am afi aid that she 
has gone , bid wait.” Mid lie leant over the cl.fid, passt.-bhis « 
r.dfru along It,' and took hold of its vyii-tts, for how' long he 
c}id not remember; but it gave gasp, .soon it breathed, 
and ^^lortly it came lound. The mother hud hrought ii 
a dista^ice cf half a mile in an apparejilly lileless conditioi?. 
VVhere did suggestion comc''iii? They were only just heiiag 
allowed to rVicognise thvsughl as 9. force," but of#\he force*- 
em;inating fiom* them, in connexion with them, and around 
them they w’eyc still in the dark.^ Personally, however, tkev 
were experiencing ciioVigh |,.lo make them hope fo^r and 
ext^ect niiich more. -m' ' *■ 

‘‘Science and the Unseen World” was the title of Dr. A.*T‘ 
Sclit^ld’s address at the Victoria Institute, Adelphi He 
s;tid : * • 
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\Vh;ilcvc*r is mciinl hy ii'iraclcs, scienlists aic rlrai lluif thej* 
do occur, r.vc-iy da/ tlie [ic'wdr wu tall vital susiKuuis, alter*', 
a'ld mudilics well known laws ol natiiiu. 'The cunsiant iiio\c 
iiicnt is always li.im tlic occult and unknown to tlie s(icnii(i(' 
Old tlio known , and innuuu table phcnoiucna, one regarded 

i * 

a-i tin* direct woik of good and tvil S[)ml‘', aio now pritved t(^ 
l)u Si u tit 1 lie Tu ts, leaxing, of coii^Mc, bcl^iind them, again, an 
Hiher dun strie^ in their tuin at present ([uile iin.u f oiinlable 
I. f(,y one, howctcr, feci that, in \iew of tlie wonderful fAri,'^>-. 

I eing hiought to light and [)uL to sut li rem.uk. ibic list*, 

I ’.ore of these inysteiies (»f the unseen w'(»i Id will l»c cleared 
i p, and the bound.ify Ix-IxMlu ‘i ivdu e. and i eve lation made 
I lorc a[>{)arenl. * ^ 

I)i. ‘Swenson Hooker said that he could not ( ome to any 
(filler ('orvirkision* from in\cstigalion tlj/ui ih.il iI.<a; did 
1 inanate fioiu the bod) a (crlaiy lycivous (one oi invisible 
lAilKstion whith had been named Itoiii ajl time the* am a , 

‘ vluitd aea'or ling lo'tbc 'Jis^'t.silion of the individual. 

'I'lie ’‘Daily ('hronicle” gives an ac( ount of a st.iiu c undei 
l' e most shingdil^ ('onditiou', that cviierii neeti meiuln'rs of 
the !’'.)( hu'aU Reseah li Sot lety could device at a* private 
r^ouse iij Park wpiare*, Regonl’s l\?rk. Among^ those [fresenl 
weic a welbknowq Duche*-? who pn firs, that her ideiilfly 
'i.oi.hl ni/t be rivealed, I.ady Warbei k, Sir Airreddaylor, 
,>VAllaee, (leneral •Si, »Alf!ed 'J;iirner, Mn ,\\h 'R Stead, 
two* Q.x fold jiiofessors, and several members of the s(*;^iety. 
Sii Wiliam ('7ookcs, who arranged the test as the* result of a' 
•cludlonge, was, unfortunately, unable to be [iresent. ^ 

'Phe “medium” was Mr.s. Clarence Thomson, 
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her hu‘J)and, recently gave at the Alhambta the performance 
known as “The Master Mystfry.” On arriving at the house 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomson were taken to separate rooms and 
examined by medical men. Mr. Thomson th^n dressed in 
a suit of Mr. Stead’s clothes, and Mrs. Thomson put oif’ii 
skirt provvJed by the hostess and a heavy outdoor jacket 
worn by one of ^the iadies present. , • 

Notwithstanding this ancl* other piecautions, a figuie draped 
in gauzy white appeared in all seven times, and a piece of. 
fc?-r'rurious drapky, cut off at the request of one of ^ihe 
appea-hig figures, could not be piatched at any West End 
shop yesterday . — 2 he Mi inter Gazette. 



N 0‘T E S . 

The account published elsewhere of the ghbstly pranks 
play.d at Kankurgachee^in the suburbs of Cafculta desd..L. ' . 
with so much fidelity*and minuteness, ptoves one* thing'^onj 
clusivcly. It is that there are igvisible agents who are 
so intelligent that tHey can* opui.’**.boWs, steal sovereigns, 
and return them afterwards. Of courke, this invisiBle aggni 
at K;tnku/gachee does not say that he is the si)iiit of a man.^ 
Yet we kno\v fd:)m ghosts who [ilay .sinuli\|^ [iranlc^ that 
they aic so. . 

t - ur 

Fl\mmarion, the Fieiitih ^scientist, has studied the claims 
of spiritualism with care, and in his book “Psychic ^Forces' 
'.admits the existence of invisible forces, which produce the 
phenomena atftibuted by spiri'fialists to the spoils of men. 
In sho'tj to pi\t It in^ jiliiii language, he admits that th^e 
is a psychic force’ which is invisible and which shews intelli 
gence. He, however, says that lie i.s not certain whethti 
these' in vi.sible and intelligent forces a*re spirits of Tnen or other 
creatures of Go^. So far it is all ligtit, but he ought to •havt 
added also that if they' are not the spirits of men they aie 
' ’iais, for they all claim to be so. So, according to the grejt 
• scientist Flammarion, who has very carefully iiivesligrtWtl (he o 
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l>kenoifllnia anributed to spirits by spidtualistSi the following 
propositions arb proved : — 

(1) is no doubt about the existence of the pheno- 
mena attributed to spirits by spirituaflsts. 

(2) They ate produced by intelligent energies, who are 
ftivisible. 

(3) These intdlig^t ertygies declare, in a body, that they, 

are the spftita of men, so they are either spirits bf men or 
Ij inf ^visible and intelligent forces. ^ ^ ' 

I It^ems'* quite clear, therefore, that M. Flammarion is, in 
his neart, as good a <spiritua!ist, ii^s^Dr. Peebles is; only he 
does not choose, as a mp, to declare hitn^lf openly 

as one of 'us. 

o 

<0 

CoftiPtAiNTS ar^ often beard in Jndia that mediutns are very 
scarce here, while they are so plentiful in America. The reason 
is this : To obtain startling phenomena, Sy the formation of 
circfes, quires patience and perseverence. Two very good 
mediums from England, Messrs. James Etheitidge and I'homas 
Potts, went to Denmark g) the invitation of a gentleman from 
that country, Danish ,^paper ^describes , their ^ncesi 
thuV: > 

**l^e seances tioibk. place in a feeble red light, but strong 
enough for all the sitleroto see ef&h dtber and the medium, 
oft the comoMncemedt and close of each s^cc, lefk bis 
place and ^ood op in front of the* cabinet to give a shorty 
iutdren. Seven or eight forms were seen at each seance, sotfih, 
ji^hileh^ qiore than once. But none of them came fi^t 
id^ the arde^*^ and only a few came completely out of 







the Oi^binet. Am'AAg ^hc iro>! noUble phen«iniMU ihjit 
of .1 ^ hlile girl ^;ho canc<^ hersp’f ‘’' i .1. * 1 ' and is a 
regular visitor to the circle. She « ii.H'* • o j.no calmici, 
lurued roun^ 'iud nodded i|i ail direUivin , ..hodlfe hands^ 
■vWth the chairiTia;), Tiiid touched ‘louic* of liic ueaiest sitter*- at 
their own retjuesi An fit<Tian wonvui, ‘Miicuii.’ v^?*/ aiso weU 
matenalisodj and the desciiptions^j'lven vPpeanini’e Vi|^ 

various ^sitters fully roincidod ^ One tfum-o.;'' ayothti Jitlle 
4 ;iil, ralhtjc smaller than ‘vVis^lo'u/ was 'O, and iD.^elher 
witl^ hei the form of :i very rail muu. '“They nuild i:ot Sj)e”55lT 
so that (l<tfinitc uvogiittvin could luit he said U) ».al.c?*|[yhic\, 
except th*<i those who came r.oe once , swch as ‘Miriam’ 
and the little girl, were reeo»»niv On dic.r ''iUwn^ Hut the 
most vuporiant point is this : !lu. two little ‘giHs, who trijp.ped 
arou'nd, while then shining garm -nis eonspi 'i^o^s fojfis 

aroend tlica limbs, l-fi no doubt whduvewin the minds of 
tl-uj .spectaUMs as to the reality fit the phemmicfiii/’ - 

^ow, how did, the aoovc two luedium . ^ accjfiirc suah 
wonderful gifts ? \Ve!l, ^Ir. Potts ins h(,en a spiriluj^liat 
for twenty-five years, lie had occasionally taken^4)art in 
seances with the Ublc fintil nine years ago Mr. Jitheiidgc 
Jjecame a spiriturhsh and togc^lier they formed a sra^^l 
dircle, Vhicli increased to twelve members? .Seances \|[jere< 
held weekly, but four years clapjed before they obtained 
materialization ! „ So you ^ee about a do«in men persis* 
teoiiy sat for phenomena weakly, tor four years, and they « 
last obtaine<!«awhat they wanted. And what did they oStainlf 
They now sit and spirits matetialize themselves and com;a^ 
bdore them and company in good light. If they 
tot four years, ttioir reward also is mqye valuable 
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acquisition of°a kingdom. Wo. are in&roted for the above 
facts to that excellent English [laper, 


— ^ — 

® . © ' 

‘The Watseka Wonder*’ is the title of a pamphlet which gives 
an account of a hundred-day, pomsion of a girl by name 
Lurancy Vendum. This pamphlet ought to be in the hands 
of every one, wild is in sed^h of conclusive proo^of the truth 
of spiritualf^mi We have sent for -the pamphlet for sale and 
]i{beP^it arrives 0 shall let the reader^ jftnow about it. Inahis 
ft Mary Roff, who died twelve years before, 
pol^sing another girl* (Lurancy ^eftnum) and occupying her 
body for about one* k y < ned 4&ys, alf the while living with 
the parehts*and relations of the dead girl. This ^rl gave 
proof abundant to her father, mother, sister and other rela^ons 
tW s!^ was no d^her than Mary Roff whom they had lost 
twelve years b^ore. For the hjundred days that Mary remaj^g- 
ed with her parents in the body of Miss Vennum, she made 
tGe latter feet that they had go|; back their lost daughter. 
Tb6y tested her in every way and were at last satisfied that 
it was lilary who had come back and no other. - 


A'Hindu gentlgman of SojAh India, a fond husband ^nd the^ 
Ediiior of a newspjiper, went to America to secure, if possible, 
a picture of his dead wife, though he had«a photograph of 
her. Fancy, how Hindu Sndia hasfalle'h from' her high estate, 
^^iodu c^ing for a spiriti&l ^ft to money-m^ing America 
this country where the Ypga -system was discover^^ 
^ tbft is neither here nor there. He tested the capacity *^ 0 ^ 
unis and at last succeeded in getting hold of that fofr. 
I had undersea the voyage to America, viz. hih’ wife’s 

r * 
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iulI-sLed picture! re.a w'ls p^'rfoinuvl 

sisters. The lucky .individual Ims kindly 'it 

•Hccount of his successful adventure*: whirh 4 “’ :> 'Mish in 

^ ♦ 

our nest. Frnry a full ji.^ed picture w.'v. dra^\,: ; iMi> Hindu 
lady in 24 minutes befoie Ui'* ivjslvnd. ;n br^**ad da, I12I1'.. by. 
divisible agents I 

In a lecture, iMi. J Cf.ng (vide .Vc Hrre:‘Tfd):*i iqoS,) 
says • - ' . ^ 

Continuing my cxj/ctiments in regard fTi p:»yehic 
[ once had a most interesting expenuAre here in Sydney. "A 
t’ldy, in great distress, asked in J[-kru:/r anydiiag .iboiit 
haunted house*!. I totd h^r that I did not, but 1 had be^^n 
in search of one foi a long time, anc 'j^iould like u* M*e one. 
She then asked me to form a cn'le m henjhouso. as tAtfy' welPe 
troubled with ‘Strange weird noises. She .>9i^ that suddenly 
dddis would fly ofien, tables t\ 11 1 round on leg-,, and win- 
dows rattle, and altogcihci lb j h(/.i:,e suem. d xui rounded h'V> 

V iiU'ji unearthly atinospiieie. • 

“In company with a few' ether-. I wci;f lo h.ir liousc .tnd wc 
Ibiined what coinmouly called .a circle. No soouef had w’e 
^at tcr..ether than i felt 4 most peculiar influence come over 
lay heao. 'I'he dsscaruale mt’dligcnce, as 1 r..i t'^^nized it to Ik, 
immediately started to place a pre-ssure on the back eff my 
hfcad. I felt a.s ihou;'h lit) head being t^Vijicd from my 
shoulders, and foi the first t^fne in. any of my expefietifes J 
was pushed oh my chair on to tlie floor, thougfl I resisted 
, wl«bjiil‘ might. 

’ * “After resuming my seat 1 felt as though I wi^re going 
through the* top of m> head, .and in a li*tle I b^atne ' 
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uncQjpsciou»ii, My organism was iH'e^^isod by a discarnate 
intelligence ; 5 vho told those, ^n' the cirple that In; had been a 
seaman, and had died a violent death, his neck bcMiig bruke^i, 
and that he hi^ ft daughter in Sco^dajiid with he desire I 

to communicate. He had at one time lived in this house, s ' 
he thoug^it he would come buck to it and try to make lb ; 

, people jiive tlMs^coirmur^cation to ’v*s daughter.. The gentle 
man •con\j-olhng the circle said : “Ves, but why‘d<d you tak; 
such an extraordinary method of making these [leople undoi- 
^and ? You have been a perfect .iui.sanco. You havfe no* 
frightened them, but have ms J»3 them very much incline 1 
to leave the house' altoy^»> ';'er. In /act the place has a repula 
ti 9 n for being haunted, ^ if these people had Lft would pro 
bfiCbly have remained empty.” He replied : “I am pleased to 
'have l?€;|pn able telecommunicate, and you oan toll the l;®dy o* 
the house thaf, she is a medium, and that it was from her 1 
dtew the physical magnetism tnat rattled her chairs’and tables. ’ 
rHe gavt his name and also the address of hi.s daughter in 
^Scjptland. Marvellous to relate, Three or four days after, one 
of thti, ' sitters came to me and said : “I have found that 
which we were told the other night is true. l have been ‘ 
brought into coromunicati 9 n with a lady who tells me slw 
, kir^.w this man'-land he did live in th'is house.’" 

' Such manifest^ions are very common here. 

, — ^-tp: ^ 

' MAN/<fEJ^S NOTICE. 

'■ ' • With t/u present issue the '‘Hindh Spir^ial Magaand' 
'mil complete its third year. SubscrOtrs are, thenjore, requeskd 
mther to send their next year's subscription by M. O. of' toy 
Stffr to US and toe shall be glad to send the March number per 
F. cheuging fis. 6-». 
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